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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHEN 

•  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Di- 
rector-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  nation-wide 
membership  organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  revi- 
vals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Technoc- 
racy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn  suddenly, 
full-fledged  with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in 
full  swing  I 

WHAT 

•  Technocracy  is  the  only  American  soc  al  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in  America  or 
elsewhere. 

•  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Sec- 
tion consisting'  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred. 

•  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The  wide- 
spread membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are  per- 
formed voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonu- 
ses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives 
subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are  $5.00  which 
are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

•  Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol 
signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

•  There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in  al- 
most every  State,  and  in  addition  theie  are  members  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous 
other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  Members  of  Techocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many  miles 
to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquarties  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

•  Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans.  It 
is  composed  of  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  oc- 
cupations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

•  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
..n.er.can — you   are   welcome   in   Technocracy. 


•  The  Northwest  Technocrat  is  published  monthly 
by  Section  3,  R.D.  12247  Technocracy  Inc.,  2021 
Third  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington.  Entered  as 
second  class  matter  October  2,  1942,  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice of  Seattle,  Washington,  under  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1879.  Subscription  rates  are  $1.50  for  12  issues, 
$1.00  for  8  issues.  Orders  for  10  or  more  will  be 
supplied  at  the  bundle-order  rate  of  12  cents  a  copy. 
Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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%c   THIRD  HOPSEM  AN  fi/tfa  flgam 


lURING  the  first  World  War  a  Span- 
ish writer  named  Ibanez  produced 
a  widely  read  book  entitled,  'The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.' 
These  four  horsemen  are  War, 
Conquest,  Famine  and  Death. 

•  Today  that  third  horseman,  Famine,  rides  again. 
Those  who  now  rest  in  the  comfortable  security  of 
well  stocked  pantry  shelves  with  several  weeks' 
supply  of  most  staple  foods  will  doubtless  reply, 
somewhat  complacently,  'Oh,  yes — I  know  that  mil- 
lions are  hungry  and  thousands  starving  in  Europe 

and  it  certainly  is  too  bad,'  (etc.),  'but  that  cannot 
happen  here  in  America,  the  land  of  lavish  abun- 
dance of  crops  and  of  huge  food  surpluses.'  Little 
do  they  realize  the  painful  truth  that  it  can  happen 
here — and  soon. 

•  The  horseman  is  still  so  far  in  the  distance  that 
his  outlines  are  only  faintly  discernible  but  the 
hoofbeats  of  his  steed  are  plainly  audible  to  any- 
one who  has  his  ear  to  the  ground.  A  simple  anal- 
ysis of  the  trends  of  the  past  few  weeks  shows  that 
the  tempo  and  volume  of  those  hoofbeats  are  in- 
creasing daily.  They  can  easily  mount  into  a  deaf- 
ening crescendo  if  not  heeded  and  the  proper  steps 
taken  immediately  to  halt  the  advance  of  the  horse- 
man in  our  direction. 
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•  Some  of  those  trends  are  well  summarized  in 
Time  magazine  of  November  2,  showing  the  food 
situation  on  that  date.  As  any  housewife  knows  to 
her  sorrow  and  confusion,  the  situation  is  'subject 
to  change  without  notice.' 

•  The  article  listed  nine  bottlenecks  in  America's 
horn  of  plenty  as  follows: 

•  1.  MANPOWER.  An  estimated  2,000,000  men 
have  left  farm  jobs  since  early  1940.  (Cf  'Man- 
power Muddle'  in  December  Northwest  Technocrat.) 

•  2.  TRANSPORTATION.  (See  'Transport  Tangle 
Tragic'  in  this  issue.) 

•  3.  METALS.  Farm  machinery  output  has  been 
cut  to  20  percent  of  1940  production. 

•  4.  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASING.  Constantly  in- 
creasing amounts  necessary  for  the  armed  forces 
and  for  lend-lease  keep  this  particular  function  in 
confusion. 

•  5.    HOARDING. 

•  6.    WASTE. 

•  7.  IR-RATIONING.  Too  many  rules,  NO  OVER- 
ALL PLAN. 

•  8.  TOO  MANY  COOKS.  Interlocking  boards 
and  committees  with  no  one  in  complete  authority. 

•  9.    POLITICS  IN  FOOD. 


•  That  the  situation  has  taken  a  decided  change 
for  the  worse  is  well  known  to  millions  living  in  the 
larger  cities. 

Q  The  potential  shortages  now  developing  have 
even  changed  the  attitude  of  some  officials  who 
were  formerly  attempting  to  soft-pedal  the  facts. 

•  In  Collier's  magazine  of  June  27,  1942,  we  find 
this  heading  over  an  article  by  Claude  R.  Wickard, 
'The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  explains  how  more 
than  6,000,000  farmers  operating  the  finest  food- 
producing  plant  in  the  world,  are  building  IMPREG- 
NABLE DEFENSES  against  hunger.' 

9  Unfortunately,  Mr  Wickard  did  not  look  before 
he  leaped  into  the  inviting  waters  of  the  wishful 
thinking  pool.  The  large  dose  of  soothing  syrup  he 
fed  the  people  then  proved  so  extremely  potent  in 
lulling  them  into  a  blissful  sense  of  false  security 
that  he  changed  his  gay  ballad  tune  to  a  more 
mournful  note  a  few  months  later.  It  is  true  that, 
behind  the  scenes,  in  private  conferences  in  Wash- 
ington the  Secretary  did  battle  with  Manpower  Di- 
rector Paul  McNutt  and  Selective  Service  Director 
Gen.  Hershey  to  keep  farm  labor  from  going  to  the 
city  industries.  But  it  v/as  not  until  November  that 
Mr.  Wickard  showed  the  courage  to  tell  the  public 
of  the  facts  in  order  to  offset  the  harmful  effects  of 
his  widely  read — and  guoted — article  in  Collier's. 
On  November  17,  in  addressing  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Meat  Institute  he  finally  came  out 
and  called  a  spade  a  spade.  He  said,  'We  have 
plenty  of  food  thus  far  and  so  people  seem  to  think 
that  food  is  the  only  thing  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about.  THEY  ARE  WRONG.  WE  CAN  TAKE 
NOTHING  FOR  GRANTED  IN  THIS  WAR.' 

©  At  this  writing  (December  14)  the  food  situation 
has  already  become  guite  critical  in  many  locali- 
ties. 

•  On  November  9,  an  International  News  Service 
dispatch  said,  'SAN  FRANCISCO  MAY  EAT  HORSE 
MEAT.  Use  of  horse  meat  to  alleviate  the  critical 
meat  shortage  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  was  un- 
der serious  consideration  today.  This  plan  was 
submitted  by  heads  of  several  food  packing  con- 
cerns to  city  health  authorities,  who  said  there  were 
no  municipal  laws  prohibiting  sale  of  horse  meat.' 

•  If  the  serious  shortage  occurred  only  in  meats, 
that  could  be  partly  offset  by  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  But  the  potential 
shortage  there  is  even  worse. 


•  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  December  14 
contains  the  following,  'Prompt  federal  action  to  al- 
leviate the  critical  dairy  situation  in  the  West  was 
urged  by  dairymen  of  seven  Western  states  in  a 
reguest  made  by  Representative  Sheppard  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  dairymen  suggested  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram to  avert  'IMPENDING  DISASTER'  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

•  Thousands  of  housewives,  many  with  children  at 
home,  who  have  stood  in  line  to  get  a  pound — or 
even  a  half-pound — of  butter,  in  the  larger  Pacific 
Coast  cities,  are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  now. 

•  If  anyone  thinks  the  dairymen's  reference  to  im- 
pending disaster  is  the  viewpoint  of  alarmists  let 
them  ponder  this  fact.  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  November  21, 
'From  California  comes  word  that  the  need  for  milk- 
ers is  so  urgent  that  wages  of  $165.00  per  month 
and  board  are  being  paid  to  workers  trained  in 
special  courses  of  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The  U. 
S.  Employment  Office  in  San  Francisco  has  orders 
for  milkers  at  $135.00  per  month  and  food  and  is  not 
finding  an  oversupply  of  available  hands. 

9  Now  that  Claude  R.  Wickard  has  been  appointed 
as  supreme  Food  Director  with  the  power  to  ration 
all  scarce  foods,  many  people  will  again  comfor- 
tably relax  into  a  complacently  false  sense  of  se- 
curity and  say,  'Oh,  well,  everything  is  all  taken 
care  of  now  and  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about.' 
But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  those  people,  in  some 
localities,  are  due  for  a  rude  awakening — soon. 
They  ain't  seen  nuthin'  yet. 

•  Sugar  rationing  was  the  acme  of  simplicity  but 
meat  rationing — ah,  that  is  something  else  entirely. 

•  According  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
the  No.  2  ration  book  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
meat  will  be  issued  shortly  after  January  1.  It  will 
contain  192  coupons  of  different  colors,  different  de- 
nominations and  lettering. 

•  When  meat  rationing  starts,  OPA  will  assign  cer- 
tain letters  for  use  the  first  month  or  period  of 
weeks — perhaps  red  A,  B,  and  C  for  February — and 
then  will  put  out  a  price  list,  in  points,  on  various 
kinds  of  meat — maybe  something  like  this:  Pts.  per 
lb.;  Hamburger  1,  Porterhouse  8,  Lamb  Chops  3, 
Round  Steak  5,  etc. 

Continued    on    page   20 
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VITAL    CROP    SABOTAGED 


'Man  works  from  sun  to  sun, 

Buf  woman's  work  is  never  done." 


HIS  old  adage  has  contained  more 
than  a  semblance  of  truth  down  thru 
the  ages,  but  never  more  than  at  the 
present  time.  For  with  fathers,  hus- 
bands, sons,  brothers,  being  inducted 
into  the  armed  forces  at  the  rate  of 
thousands  each  month,  women  are  being  called 
upon  to  do  not  only  their  own  work  but  much  that 
heretofore  had  been  man's  work,  as  well. 

•  Government  estimates  say  some  13  million 
women  are  employed  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  expect  war  industries  to  claim  some  5 
million  to  6  million  more  by  the  end  of  1943.  And 
out  of  this  mass-employment  of  women  is  growing 
one  of  the  most  vital  problems  this  country  has 
been  called  upon  to  face. 

•  Many  of  the  women  now  employed  in  industry 
have  small  children.  What  happens  to  these  chil- 
dren while  mother  is  at  work?  Where  do  they 
stay?  Who  feeds  them  and  keeps  them  warm? 
The  answer  in  all  too  many  cases,  tragically 
enough,  is  "No  one." 

•  Existing  facilities  of  day  nurseries  in  the  over- 
crowded areas  are  taxed  to  capacity,  and  beyond. 
Children  of  school  age  and  of  pre-school  age  have 
been  locked  in  apartments,  or  locked  out  of  them, 
as  the  case  may  be.     Small  children  have  been  left 


to  sleep  in  trailers,  locked  in  the  family  car,  or  tied 
to  it  so  that  they  can  run  about,  but  not  too  far. 
These  conditions  have  been  bad  enough  during  the 
summer.  During  the  coming  winter  they  can  be  in- 
describable and  unthinkable. 

•  This  is  one  of  the  many  meanings  of  total  war. 
For  the  work  must  be  done.  With  so  many  men  in 
the  war  service,  it  must  be  done  by  women.  And 
these  children  MUST  be  cared  for  if  our  civilization 
is  to  survive.  What  price  our  men  giving  their 
best  years  of  life,  their  health,  in  some  cases  even 
life  itself,  to  save  our  country,  if  even  a  small  part 
of  this  coming  generation  is  left  to  grow  up  like 
animals,  or  worse? 


•  The  problem  must  be  met,  and  soon, 
solution;  there  HAS  TO  BE. 


There  is  a 


•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reader,  do  you  still  believe  there  is 
no  need  for  'Total  Conscription'  of  all  the  resources 
of  this  great  country,  with  national  service  from  all 
and  profits  to  none?  While  the  law  makers  and  the 
administrators  of  our  national  policies  wrangle 
over  taxes  and  profits  and  priorities,  our  most  vital 
crop,  the  future  citizens  of  our  country,  is  being  left 
untended. 

•  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  ? 

— E.  O. 
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GIANT    POWER 

GENERATORS 

Grand      Coulee       Dam, 

Washington. 
Photo     courtesy      U.    S. 
Bureau   of    Reclamation. 


•  'In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Columbus 
sailed  the  ocean  blue.'  There  followed  a  perilous 
journey  during  which  the  mad  sea  opened  its  mouth 
as  though  to  swallow  the  whole  crew.  They  were 
lost  for  many  days  at  sea,  food  was  scarce  and 
storms  came  in  which  their  lives  were  threatened 
hourly.     Mutinous  grew  the  crew,  mutinous,  weak 


and  heartsore.  Were  they  never  to  see  land  again, 
were  they  neither  to  return  to  the  old  land  nor  see 
the  new?  Then,  one  dark  night  it  came, — a  light! 
It  grew  to  be  time's  burst  of  dawn.  Columbus  had 
discovered  a  new  world  and  with  that  discovery  he 
gave  to  that  world  a  lesson  in  perseverance. 
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9  Years  followed.  Pilgrims  came  from  all  over  the 
world  to  settle  this  new  land.  Leaving  the  old  world 
for  many  and  varied  reasons,  they  shared  one  thing 
in  common  as  they  came  to  the  new, — a  song  of 
hope  in  their  hearts  and  a  spirit  of  determination  in 
their  heads.  However  they  may  have  failed,  suf- 
fered, before,  here  was  a  chance  to  start  anew. 
New  and  strange  enemies  beset  them  besides  many 
they  had  known  in  the  countries  from  whence  they 
came.  Hunger,  cold  and  pestilence  they  knew;  at- 
tacks from  savage  Indians,  incredible  hardships. 
But  this  they  conquered, — conquered  or  died  trying, 
— for  here  in  the  new  land  were  giants  sleeping. 

•  Giants  sleeping  in  the  land!  Giants  that  had  but 
to  be  av/akened  to  serve  and  to  give  out  their  stores 
for  men, — gigantic  forests,  mighty  rivers,  mountains 
of  minerals  untouched,  rich  and  abundant  soil. 
These  man  awakened.  These  man  harnessed  to 
serve  him,  so  that  soon  there  were  new  giants  in 
the  land, — great  giants  that  open  their  mouths  to 
swallow  tons  of  earth  at  a  time,  giants  that  remove 
mountains,  dig  tunnels  and  canals,  build  roads  and 
railroads,  dam  streams  to  convert  water  into  the 
most  wonderful  giant  of  all, — POWER, —  the  power 
that  brings  light  to  our  homes  and  lightens  our 
every  task  in  home  and  factory.  Gone  is  the  day 
of  the  man  with  the  hoe.  Another  giant  has  taken 
over.  At  the  pressure  of  a  foot,  the  turning  of  a 
wheel  he  ploughs  and  cultivates.  Gone  is  the  day 
of  the  old  spinning  wheel.  There  is  a  giant  in  the 
factory, — a  giant  that  turns  out  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  textiles  at  the  pressing  of  a  but- 
ton. Gone  is  the  cobbler  and  the  sound  of  his  rat-a- 
tat-tat,  the  carpenter  is  putting  on  his  hat,  for  here 
come  the  giants!  Giants  that  make  200  pairs  of 
shoes  at  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  giants  that  prefab- 
ricate houses  that  can  be  zipped  together  in  125 
minutes! 

•  Look  on  the  people  in  this  fortunate  new  land! 
Surely  they  must  have  all  that  life  can  hold.  But 
no,  what  is  this,  do  we  again  see,  as  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came,  the  foot-sore,  the  ill- 
clad,  the  homeless?  Do  we  see  those  who,  dis- 
couraged and  mutinous,  like  Columbus'  men,  who 
would  go  back — back  to  the  soil,  the  hammer  and 
the  sickle? 

•  For,  there  had  grown  other  giants  in  the  land, — 
bungling  giants  of  debt,  cringing  giants  of  fear  and 
superstition,  the  twin  giants  of  machine  politics  and 
business   racketeering,  the  leering  giants  of  crime 
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and  waste.  While  these  ran  unchecked  over  the 
country  there  came  foreign  giants  of  aggression  to 
loot  this  land  of  its  heritage.  They  came  and  found 
America  sleeping. 

•  But,  lo,  America  awakes!  We  see  new  giants 
coming,  giants  with  great  wings  who  can  fly  from 
continent  to  continent  and  destroy  in  one  mighty 
sweep  the  foreign  aggressors  that  threaten  the  coun- 
try from  all  sides.  We  see  giants  coming  who 
would  lead  America  forward  away  from  the  giants 
of  chaos  and  fascism,  forward  to  live  in  the  culture 
of  our  own  sun.  Make  way,  then,  for  the  giants 
who  would  keep  man's  social  progress  in  step  with 
the  technological  progress  of  a  stream-lined  age. 
Make  way  for  the  giant  of  thought  that  is  stronger 
than  armies,  the  giant  that  shall  not  rest  until 
America  has  kept  her  rendezvous  with  destiny! 

— L.  G. 
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;APAN  is  strong!"  says  Mr.  Grew, 
who  spent  many  years  there  as 
U.  S.  Ambassador  and  should 
know.  He  repeatedly  warned 
our  government  of  the  danger 
of  sudden  attack.  Now  he  says, 
'A  primary  axiom  of  war  is 
KNOW  YOUR  ENEMY.  The 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  dangerously  ill- 
informed  in  regard  to  one  of  our  enemies, — Japan.' 

•  In  a  newspaper  magazine  Mr.  Grew  says  in 
part,  'Civilized,  unified,  military  Japan  is  also  up  to 
date.  The  Japanese  have  extracted  the  best  of  their 
old  thrift  and  the  best  of  modern  industrialism.  In 
the  shadow  of  long  range  electric  power  lines,  the 
peasants  follow  an  intensive  agriculture  which 
keeps  the  home  empire  blockade-proof  and  self- 
sufficient.  The  Japanese  soldier  or  sailor  who  lives 
and  fights  like  a  Spartan  is  not  undergoing  priva- 
tion.    He  has  been  a  Spartan  since  birth.' 

•  With  the  acquisition  of  Korea,  Manchuria,  North 
China,  Inner  Mongolia,  Indo  China,  Thailand,  Bur 
ma,  Malaya,  The  Philippines  and  the  Netherland 
Indies  empire,  plus  other  Pacific  Islands,  she  now 
has  everything  economically  which  a  great  empire 
needs. 

•  'If  Japan  could  defeat  China,  then  organize  and 
consolidate  her  present  holdings,  she,  Japan,  could 
become  the  strongest  power  in  the  world.  All  she 
needs  is  time,'  continues  Mr.  Grew. 

•  So  this  is  one  of  the  powers  which  we  must  de- 
feat?   We  wonder  what  Japan  thinks  of  us? 

•  Mr.  Grew  tells  us  in  the  following,  'The  Japanese 
are  counting  on  our  not  being  prepared  to  make 


great  sacrifices.  They  have  put  great  store  in  what 
they  think  to  be  our  softness,  demanding  our  daily 
comforts,  and  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  de- 
manded for  victory.  Japan  needs  and  relies  on  our 
hesitation  or  partial  effort,  or  doubt.' 

•  And  how  are  we,  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  reacting  to  this  challenge? 

•  Certainly,  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  are 
fighting  with  splendid  courage  and  devotion,  but 
how  are  we,  the  Government  and  the  people  back- 
ing up  their  100%  effort?  Are  we  acting  with  full 
energy  and  efficiency  or  is  much  of  our  activity 
marked  by  Fumble,  Stumble  and  Jumble?  Perhaps 
the  following  items  will  be  somewhat  revealing. 

•  We  turn  to  Drew  Pearson's  column  in  The  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round,  'When  Donald  Nelson  re- 
cently announced  a  new  airplane  program  doubling 
the  rate  of  production,  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  got  the 
impression  that  this  meant  something  stupendous 
and  entirely  new.  Actually  it  meant  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  meant  that  the  War  Production  Board  re- 
solved to  double  the  present  rate  of  production, 
which  is  lagging  so  inexcusably  that  it  is  only  one 
half  what  it  should  be.  So  the  unpleasant  but  ines- 
capable fact  is  that  the  doubling  process  will  only 
bring  airplane  production  up  to  the  goal  set  by  the 
President,  and  that  is  all. 

•  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Nelson  appointed  Charles 
Wilson,  a  former  president  of  General  Electric,  as 
czar  of  airplane  production  supplanting  the  army 
and  navy.  Mr.  Wilson  is  perhaps  the  foremost  pro- 
duction man  in  the  United  States,  and  if  anyone 
could  produce  airplanes,  undoubtedly  Wilson  is  the 
man.     He   found  out  very   quickly,   however,   that 
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the  army  didn't  want  him  to,  at  least  at  the  expense 
of  taking  power  away  from  its  own  brass  hats. 

•  W.P.B.  officials  now  have  revealed  some  interest- 
ing circumstances  regarding  October  when  produc- 
tion sagged  to  the  lowest  percentage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's goal. 

•  On  the  last  day  of  September,  factories  turned 
out  700  to  800  planes.  W.P.B.  officials  believe  that  to 
keep  these  machines  from  being  delivered  in  Oc- 
tober, in  order  to  make  September  production 
greater  and  October  production  lower,  some  of 
these  machines  were  accepted  by  the  army  while 
still  on  the  assembly  line. 

•  This  is  the  kind  of  juggling  which,  according  to 
W.P.B.  officials  is  bogging  down  the  war,  and  is 
the  inside  reason  why  Donald  Nelson  has  now 
served  an  ultimatum  that  airplane  production  must 
be  placed  completely  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Wil- 
son. 

•  Now  let  us  turn  from  airplane  production  to  view 
the  picture  of  an  incomputable  number  of  man 
hours  and  material  wasted  on  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated questionnaires  and  reports.  Senator  Van- 
denburg,  at  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
reduction  of  non-essential  federal  expenditures,  said 
that  it  would  take  a  combined  Philadelphia  lawyer 
and  Indian  crystal  gazer  to  answer  some  of  the 
multitudinous  reports  which  business  men  and  other 
citizens  are  required  to  make.  C.  M.  Van  Kirk  of 
Squibb  and  Sons  told  of  Government  form  No. 
1-1071-pl  of-5-Nobus-cos-cop.  He  said  the  question- 
naire sought  full  details  on  all  new  cosmetics  and 
proprietary  products  and  defined  as  new  products 
all  that  were  being  sold  in  different  packages,  bot- 
tles with  screw  tops  instead  of  corks  and  paste- 
board instead  of  tin,  etc. 

•  John  J.  Feldman  told  the  committee  he  had  re- 
ceived separate  question  blanks  from  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service,  and  the 
Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  regarding  the  manu- 
facture of  vitamin  A  tablets  from  fish  oil.  Senseless 
duplications!  Just  get  a  load  of  this!  Chairman 
Byrd  said  that  the  instructions  for  farmers  to  fill  out 
applications  for  gas  allotment  for  their  trucks  were 
24,000  words  long.  Try  to  imagine  Hiram  Jones, 
with  an  eighth  grade  education — chewing  his  pen- 
cil and  tearing  his  hair  trying  to  figure  out  what  it 
is  all  about.    Nice  going — eh? 

•  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  the  top  rank  commentator,  has 
been  touring  the  country  and  makes  a  most  alarm- 
ing report  on  the  situation  in  the  farming  and  dairy- 


ing industries.  Farmers  and  truck  owners  are  re- 
quired to  make  impossibly  complicated  reports  to 
a  Federal  agency  in  Detroit  in  order  to  get  gas  ra- 
tioning books.  They  are  being  given  so  little  gas 
in  numerous  cases  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  operate.  Also,  the  attempt  to  freeze  labor 
on  the  farms  is  developing  into  a  farce,  as  there  is 
no  practical  way  of  enforcing  the  order. 

•  Reporting  an  alarming  condition  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he  states  that  nearly 
40%  of  the  dairy  cows  are  being  sent  to  slaughter 
due  to  the  labor  shortage. 

•  The  situation  in  vegetable,  fruit  and  truck  farm- 
ing is  also  very  bad  for  the  same  reason  of  labor 
shortage.  In  short,  unless  something  energetic  is 
done  immediately  a  serious  shortage  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  vegetables  and  fruit  is  almost  certain. 

•  The  attempt  at  freezing  labor  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry is  also  proving  to  be  a  failure,  although  a 
belated  effort  is  being  made  to  remedy  this. 

•  Now  we  turn  to  a  few  cheerful  words  from  Ray- 
mond Clapper  as  to  how  some  of  us  are  backing 
up  our  boys  who  are  doing  the  fighting  'over  there'. 
9  While  railroad  employes  are  asking  a  30%  wage 
increase  and  C.  I.  O.  steel  workers  walk  out  of  the 
Bethlehem  steel  plant  that  is  making  plates  for  war- 
ships, Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  buy  a  full- 
page  newspaper  advertisement  resisting  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  a  presidential  order.  (Clapper 
hopes  the  censor  is  not  allowing  this  news  to  reach 
our  fighting  forces.) 

•  Last,  and  perhaps  most  discouraging  of  all,  we 
have  petty  regional  politics  such  as  is  demonstrated 
in  the  following  clipping  taken  from  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  December  3: 

'SOUTHERN  DEMOS  ASKED 
TO  BREAK 

•  New  Orleans,  Dec.  2.— (AP)— S a m  H. 
Jones  of  Louisiana  for  the  third  time  in  less 
than  a  week  today  proposed  that  Southern 
Democrats  break  from  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  because  it  h  a  d  "treated  the 
South  worse  than  the  Republican  party 
ever  treated  us"  on  getting  war  contracts.' 

•  Shall  we  say  good  bye  forever  to  'Fumble,  Stum- 
ble and  Jumble'?  Shall  we  demand  that  Technoc- 
racy's master  plan  for  Victory  be  adopted  or  shall 
we  let  it  go  down  in  history  that  Americans  were 
unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded  for  Vic- 
tory? 

— F.  A.  R. 
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■|  UMBERING,  one  of  the  principal  indus- 

I  tries  in  the  Northwest,  is  reaping  one 

of  the  richest  pay-offs  in  history,  at  the 
expense  of  Uncle  Sam,  it's  chief  cus- 
m^^       tomer. 
I       •  As  one  small  operator  put  it,   'you 
mmmmmmm    can't  help  but  make  money  now.' 

•  Any  one  who  can  get  a  hold  of  a  caterpillar  trac- 
tor, a  donkey  engine  and  a  log  truck  can  start  log- 
ging and  make  a  go  of  it. 

•  To  the  casual  observer  and  the  rugged  individ- 
ualist this  is  fine  and  shows  private  initiative,  the 
democratic  way,  etc. 

•  But  let  us  look  further  into  the  different  phases 
of  logging  and  see  if  it  is  really  an  efficient  way  to 
do  the  job. 

•  The  small  operators  commonly  known  as  'Gypo 
Outfits'  (these  are  not  always  what  the  name  signi- 
fies), get  small  parcels  of  timber  over  a  scattered 
area,  forty  acres  here  and  a  few  forties  in  some 
other  part  of  the  county  or  in  the  next  county;  in 
any  event  they  are  on  the  move  a  good  deal  of  the 
time. 

•  These  small  operators  have  to  build  roads  into 
their  small  patch  of  timber,  hire  a  crew  of  men  to 
cut  and  log  it.  The  logs  are  brought  out  of  the 
woods  on  trucks  either  to  mills,  railroads,  or  dumped 
into  lakes  or  salt  water  to  be  later  towed  by  tug 
boats  to  the  mills  or  reloaded  onto  trucks  for  further 
transportation. 

•  Truck  loads  of  logs  meet  and  pass  each  other  on 
our  highways  every  day,  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; driving  to  railroads  for  miles.  They  remind 
one  of  a  colony  of  disturbed  ants,  picking  up  their 
eggs  and  going  in  every  direction. 

•  Inefficiency?  Yes  they  are  burning  up  gasoline, 
and  wearing  out  rubber  tires  needlessly.  The  aver- 
age log  truck  has  18  tires  which  are  running  too 
many  extra  miles  on  our  roads  and  highways  every 
day.  But  don't  blame  the  small  operator, — he  has 
to  make  a  living  also.  Thus  he  has  to  argue  for 
priority  ratings  for  his  trucks,  tires,  logging  eguip- 
ment  and  his  gasoline  so  he  can  stay  in  business; 
the  same  applies  to  the  large  company  as  well. 

•  The  railroad  rates  make  shipping  logs  by  rail  too 
high  so  logging  companies  have  to  resort  to  the 
method  that  is  most  profitable  for  them. 

•  There  are  many  log  trucks  that  come  from  miles 
away  to  unload  their  logs  into  Lake  Whatcom,  (lo- 
cated in  Whatcom  Co.).     There  they  are  boomed 


separately, — fir,  cedar  and  hemlock,  then  towed  by 
a  steam  tug  boat  about  12  miles.  The  hemlock  is 
then  reloaded  onto  trucks  and  taken  to  the  pulp 
mill  at  Bellingham.  This  same  hemlock  could  be 
loaded  on  railroad  cars  within  a  few  miles  of  where 
it  was  logged  and  shipped  direct  to  the  pulp  mill. 

•  Similar  inefficiency  is  happening  on  the  water 
front,  large  cribs  of  logs  come  from  Port  Angeles  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula  to  the  mills  at  Bellingham 
while  other  booms  of  logs  leave  Bellingham  for 
points  south,  Anacortes  and  Everett.  Then  we  laugh 
at  the  dumb  jackass  that  waded  across  the  river  to 
drink  from  the  opposite  shore!  Don't  laugh, — he  is 
only  acting  human. 

©  The  majority  of  logging  operations  are  now  lo- 
cated in  the  mountains  and  snow  conditions  have 
forced  logging  to  a  stand  still  at  a  time  when  more 
lumber  of  all  kinds  is  needed. 

•  There  are,  however,  several  large  tracts  of  virgin 
timber  left  standing  in  Whatcom  County.  These 
are  so  located  that  winter  logging  could  be  carried 
on.  One  area  is  held  by  a  large  Western  concern 
and  the  other  by  a  firm  in  the  East  who  are  in  no 
hurry  to  log  this  timber  as  they  have  holdings  else- 
where. Just  one  of  those  Bottlenecks  that  must  be 
removed. 

•  The  loggers  are  frozen  to  their  jobs.  Men  are 
willing  to  work  but  cannot  get  a  release  to  go  to 
another  job.  Is  this  hoarding  workers?  (Or  is  it?) 
While  down  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  where  the 
snow  conditions  over  much  of  the  timbered  areas 
are  not  a  hindrance  the  operators  are  'crying'  for 
workers. 

•  There  have  been  cases  where  men  worked  in  the 
woods  on  Sundays  with  the  boss  saying  that  they 
were  not  working  for  him  but  for  Uncle  Sam.  Tech- 
nocrats say,  'Fine,' — but  the  employer  did  not,  how- 
ever, mention  that  he  was  making  a  nice  profit  out 
of  the  deal! 

•  The  writer  was  told  by  a  workman  who  works 
for  one  of  the  largest  logging  camps  on  the  Skagit 
River  that  old  men  who  had  guit  the  woods  with 
the  intention  of  retiring,  had  gone  back  when  many 
of  the  younger  men  were  called  into  the  service, 
but  they  could  not  stand  the  speedup  work  they 
used  to  do.  Conseguently  production  is  falling  off 
and  injuries  due  to  accidents  are  going  up,  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  older  men  are  not  as  active  and 
alert.  (Another  example  of  manpower  mismanage- 
ment and  inefficiency.) 

Continued    on    page  22 
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^VM^^n\\'E  ARE  looking  for  one  public  official, 
\\^^,^A\VmJ  one  newspaper  publisher  or  radio 
J^  management,  or  just  one  member  of 
\\\VI^'^JaV  organized  religion  who  would  err  on 
W^W&fi^  the  side  of  intelligence,  and  make 
one  positive  statement  of  what  we  must  do  to  win 
this  war?  Are  we  common  citizens  to  be  continu- 
ally left  in  the  position,  by  inference,  of  not  being 
willing  to  follow  intelligent  (yes  even  unintelligent) 
leadership  or  advice?  What  do  we  think  when  we 
read  statements  by  our  recognized  leaders  such  as 
the  following  quotes: 

•  '  .  .  .  we  shall  win  as  long  as  we  are  determined 
that  our  guns  can  be  silenced  only  by  the  dawn  of 
peace  that  spells  liberty  for  all  men.' 

Frank  Knox,  Sect,  of  Navy. 
(Does  he  tell  us  how  we  shall  keep  those  guns 

roaring?) 

*  *         * 

•  This  Country  has  done  a  better  job  than  it 
thought  it  could  do.  But  it  is  not  a  cause  for  opti- 
mism nor  smug  satisfaction. — We  can  do  the  huge 
task  (of  winning  this  war)  if  we  give  it  everything 
we  have.' 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Ch.  W.  P.  B. 
(Aren't  our  army  and  navy  boys  giving  every- 
thing they've  got,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child 
woiting  for  instructions?  Why  doesn't  someone  tell 
us  what  to  do  specifically?  That's  what  is  expected 
of  leadership.  Is  there  a  lack  of  objective  intelli- 
gence in  our  leadership,  or  is  the  reason  expedi- 
ence?    At  the  FIRST  INTELLIGIBLE  COMMAND 

WE'LL  ALL  SAY,  YES  SIR!  AND  DO.) 

*  *         * 

•  'The  "home  front"  will  be  increasingly  called  up- 
on for  sacrifice  and  hardship  .  .  .  our  is  the  cause 
of  free  men,  and  free  men  will  win  the  victory.' 

Robert  Patterson,  Under  Sect,  of  War. 
(There  it  is  again!   How  many  of  us  does  he  know 
that  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  and  suffer?     We 


await  instructions.  The  boys  in  the  armed  forces 
are  having  a  pleasant  time  along  with  the  'home 
front,'  we  presume,  by  that  statement.  That  mis- 
nomer of  'free  men'  may  lose  this  war!  Do  we  in 
the  armed  forces  or  industry  use  our  own  initia- 
tive?   WE  DO  NOT!    WE  FOLLOW  ORDERS!) 

*  *         * 

•  'We  can  not  rest  upon  our  record  (up  to  date)  in 
the  year  to  come.' 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  F.B.I. 
(And  HOW  we  can't!     Even  if  we  don't  burst  a 
blood  vessel  from  embarrassment.) 

*  *         * 

•  'One  of  the  foolishly  wishful  notions  still  too  pre- 
valent ...  is  a  smug,  assumption  that  our  enemies 
will  lose  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  have  to 
win  it.' 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  cha.  W.  M.  C. 
(Who  is  McNutt  calling  a  fool  or  a  smug  work- 
man, the  army  and  navy  lads  or  the  50  some  odd 
million  who  are  waiting  for  orders?    FOR  SHAME!) 

*  *         * 

®  'If  we  are  given  the  sea  power-air  power — which 
the  Nation  is  capable  of  producing, — we'll  hit  them 
where  it  will  hurt  the  most.     We  will  win  this  war!' 

Admiral  Ernest  J.  King. 
(We  will  win  this  war,  ONLY  IF  YOU  ARE  GIV- 
EN THE  SEA  POWER-AIR  POWER  AND  MUNI- 
TIONS! Please  remember  Sir!  You'll  have  to  give 
some  orders  and  stop  wishing.  If  it  is  wishing  and 
not  condemnation.) 

*  *         * 

•  'Those  of  us  who  had  confidence  in  American  inr 
ventive  and  engineering  skill,  today  are  seeing  that 
confidence  fulfilled.' 

Lieut.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold. 
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(But  not  until  the  system  of  free  enterprise  was 
assured  its  'pound  of  flesh,'  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.     Patriotism  or  good  business?     It  can't  be 

both!) 

*  *         * 

$  'This  is  not  a  war  of  armies  alone.  It  is  a  war 
between  whole  populations.  It  is  aptly  called  a 
"peoples  war." — It  is  your  war — y  o  u  n  g  or  old, 
man  or  woman  you  have  definite  obligations  to 
your  fellow  Americans  and  definite  privileges  as  a 
citizen. — It  is  at  once  your  challenge,  your  duty, 
and  your  opportunity.' 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 

Director  Selective  Service. 
(All  right.  General,  cut  out  the  procrastinations 
and  give  some  specific  orders  besides  "picking"  on 
our  young  manhood.  We,  as  a  Nation,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  opposed  to  class  legislation.  If  we're 
going  to  have  conscription  let's  have  conscription, 
not  just  force  SOME  to  be  'patriots.') 
*         *         * 

(Unless  we  civilians  conserve  food  ....  we  and 
our  troops  and  allies  may  be  without  food.  We 
have  a  chance  of  meeting  our  food  reguirements  if 
we  produce  and  conserve  wisely.' 

Claud  R.  Wickard,  Sect,  of  Agri. 

(There  it  is  again.  Why  do  we  common  people 
employ  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  to  tell  us 
how  to  produce  more  and  what.  If  it's  going  to  be 
left  to  our  individual  initiative  let's  save  his  salary 
to  buy  smokes  for  the  'Boys.') 

*  *         * 

•  'It  is  ordinary  men  and  women  who  will  ulti- 
mately win  or  lose  this  war — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  willing  to  sweat,  save,  and  sacrifice, 
and  ask  only  the  opportunity.  Anyone  knows  that 
cooperative,  coordinated  effort  in  the  community  it- 
self will  bring  victory.' 

James  M.  Landis,  Director,  O.C.D. 
(Is  the  O.  C.  D.  director  trying  to  establish  a 
"GOAT"  to  blame  for  any  eventuality?  If  we  had 
as  much  cooperation  and  coordination  in  leadership 
as  there  is  among  us  common  folks,  we'd  finish  this 
job  in  short  order!) 

*  *  * 

•  'What  do  we  expect  for  ourselves  in  the  year 
ahead?  "Sweat,  blood,  and  tears,"  said  Churchill. 
Work,  sacrifice,  and  satisfaction  in  doing  a  job  for 
civilization,  is  another  answer.  If  we  do  our 
damnedest,  1943  should  show  some  attrition  at  the 
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vitals  of  the  enemy.  We  must  go  faster  and  far- 
ther.' 

Rear  Admiral  Emery  S.  Land,  W.S.A. 
(We've  got  the  sweat,  blood,  tears,  and  work  but 
not  the  satisfaction  of  sacrifice  for  WHAT  CIVILI- 
ZATION. We  can  win  by  attrition  if  everything 
holds  together  long  enough.  The  resources  are  on 
this  Continent.  We  will  go  farther  but  not  faster 
unless  we  put  something  beside  profit  as  the  moti- 
vating influence  into  our  reasoning!) 

*  *  * 

•  'It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  Nation  is  far 
better  prepared  to  accept  the  hardships  of  war  than 
some  people  think.  We  all  know  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  sacrifices,  and  I'm  positive  that 
the  American  public  is  ready  to  make  these  sacri- 
fices.' 

William  M.  Jeffers,  Rubber  Director. 
(Why  do  all  these  gentlemen  emphasize  'THE 
PUBLIC?  Is  enterprise  and  officialdom  IMMUNE? 
The  American  people  will  accept  hardships  IF 
THEY  are  NECESSARY.  They  will  also  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices,  but  they  will  insist  that  every- 
one make  an  egual  contribution:  not  some  gain  af- 
fluence and  other  death.) 

*  *         * 

•  'On  this  solemn  anniversary  of  December  7th, 
we  can  take  heart  from  the  thought  that  we  are 
once  again  drawing  invincible  power  from  our  abil- 
ity as  a  free  people  to  work  together  as  a  team. 
This  is  the  unigue  weapon  which  the  Axis  cannot 
duplicate.' — Alvan  Macauley,  Pres.  Automatic 
Council  War  Production. 

(Our  failing  is  not  that  the  people  are  unwilling 
to  team  up,  but  that  'Free  Enterprise'  will  not  unless 
it  sees  in  advance  "COST  PLUS,"  or  something  sim- 
ilar.    Our  fighting  men  don't  get  that  choice!) 

*  *  * 

•  'It  isn't  what  others  say— it's  what  their  words 
make  us  think  that  counts.  The  foregoing  excerpts 
made  us  of  THE  TIMES  think:  we  believe  they  will 
make  the  reader  think  also.' 

Editorial,  Seattle  Daily  Times,  of  Dec.  7,  1942. 

•  And  how  and  what  they  made  us  think!  There 
is  not  a  positive  statement  without  a  proviso,  is  the 
first  thought.  Next  is  wishfulness.  Next  is  procras- 
tination and  fear  of  the  shadow  of  their  own  words. 
And  last  they  are  not  human  because  they  say 
nothing  to  err,  and  that  also  applies  to  "The  Times 
Policy."  But  we  are  not  of  that  color  and  we  'fear 
to  tread  NOT.'     Intelligence  says  the  only  way  we 

Continued   on    page  22 
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MORE     SHORTAGE    DEVELOPS 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  December  4: 

'There  is  a  crude  oil  shortage  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  figures  are  a  secret,'  Government  witnesses 
told  Senator  Harry  Truman's  wartime  investigating 
committee. 

'E.  B.  Swanson,  Director  of  Research  for  the  Petro- 
leum Coordinator,  testified  that  crude  oil  in  storage 
has  declined  more  than  35,000,000  barrels  in  the 
past  year,  in  the  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  blamed  transportation  limitations  and  said  the 
only  way  to  make  up  the  shortage  is  to  reduce  con- 
sumption.' 

The  above  statement  is  fully  substantiated  by  Mr. 
Swanson's  chief,  Harold  L.  Ickes.  In  an  article  in 
the  C.  S.  Monitor  of  December  10  he  said  that  'to 
win  this  war  will  reguire  oceans  of  oil,'  and  pre- 
dicted that  heating  oil  would  REMAIN  SCARCE 
FOR  THE  DURATION.  Secretary  Ickes  said,  'We 
are  recommending  to  the  WPB  that  domestic  users 
of  oil,  who  have  the  eguipment  to  convert  to  coal, 
be  reguired  to  do  so.' 

Editor's  note:  Mr.  Ickes'  suggested  solution  for 
our  heating  problems  will  be  of  slim  comfort  to 
thousands  living  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  alone,  according  to  a  re- 
cent estimate  made  by  J.  P.  Umpleby,  assistant  co- 
ordinator of  solid  fuels,  we  are  short  ONE  MIL- 
LION TONS  OF  COAL.  (See  MANPOWER  MUD- 
DLE BREEDS  CHAOS  in  December  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat.) 


RUBBER     SUPPLY    BELOW 
DISASTER    LINE 

This  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  C.  S.  Monitor 
of  December  7: 

'Administrator  William  Jeffers  reported  that  be- 
cause other  war  construction  is  competing  for  crit- 
ical materials,  the  nation's  supply  of  crude  rubber 
and  synthetics  may  fall  below  fhe  disaster  line  of 
military  demands. 

He  said  any  delay  in  bringing  synthetic  rubber 
factories  into  production  would  be  "disastrous"  and 
that  there  were  indications  there  would  be  some 
delay.' 

Comment:  Mr.  Jeffers  reference  to  some  delay  is 
putting  the  situation  very  tamely.  It  was  given 
much  more  clearly  and  forcefully  by  Drew  Pearson 
in  his  Washington-Merry-Go-Round  of  December  15. 
He  showed  that  in  concentrating  synthetic  rubber 
the  same  mistake  was  being  made  that  was  made 
in  giving  most  of  the  contracts  for  airplanes  to  big 
auto  and  plane  manufacturers,  which  caused  a 
serious  shortage  of  steel  due  to  huge  amounts  used 
in  building  new  factories. 

Quoting  from  his  July  13  column  he  said  that 
Jesse  Jones'  Rubber  Reserve  had  given  contracts 
for  thirty-one  new  rubber  plants  to  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  alone — at  a  cost  of  ten  million  dollars 
each.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of  closed  refineries 
which  could  have  been  converted  (as  early  as  July) 
to  rubber  plants  in  a  very  short  time. 

Finally,  after  months  of  haggling,  several  small 
refineries  are  being  converted  to  use  the  Dorsett 
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process,  which  can  make  fairly  large  quantities  of 
high  octane  gas  and  butadiene,  the  chief  ingredient 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Conversion  will  require  only 
three  to  eight  months  compared  with  about  two 
years  to  build  the  big  rubber  plants  of  the  Standard 
of  New  Jersey  patent  pool.  Conversion  takes  only 
fifteen  percent  as  much  strategic  materials. 

In  many  respects,  our  war  production  still  seems 
to  be  following  the  same  pattern  as  several  months 
ago— 'Doubt,  Delay,  DISASTER!' 


ARNOLD      BARES     SECRET     PLANE 

The  following  is  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
of  December  14: 

'Lieut.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  chief  of  the  army 
air  forces,  disclosed  today  that  "We  have  a  secret 
weapon  or  two  up  our  aerial  sleeves  that  will  deal 
paralyzing  blows  to  our  enemies." 

'He  reported  that  the  present-day  big  bombers  of 
the  B-17  and  B-24  type  (the  Flying  Fortress  and  Lib- 
erator) "were  perhaps  the  last  of  the  SMALL  BOMB- 
ERS." 

'The  standard  .50  caliber  machine  guns  of  the  ar- 
my planes  are  "terrific  weapons  of  aerial  destruc- 
tion," Arnold  said,  but  they  will  "seem  like  pea- 
shooters compared  with  the  firepower  that  we  are 
putting  into  our  newest  big  ships." 

Perhaps  many  people  will  wonder  just  what  type 
of  plane  Gen.  Arnold  refers  to  but,  no  Technocrat 
will  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  kind  of  bomber  essential 
to  win  the  war  as  he  has  been  fully  informed  for 
more  than  a  year. 


SEATTLE'S  CITY  EMPLOYEES 
FACE    PAY    CRISIS 

'Seattle's  city  government  faces  a  deficit  of  al- 
most a  million  dollars  under  its  1943  general  fund 
budget,  Mayor  William  F.  Devin  revealed  yester- 
day as  the  highlights  of  a  series  of  City  Hall  devel- 
opments brought  the  city's  financial  crisis  to  the 
forefront. 

'The  mayor's  disclosure  came  as  4,000  municipal 
employees  in  the  general  fund,  park  and  library 
departments  faced  the  probability  of  having  to 
hawk  their  pay  warrants  at  a  discount  unless  the 
Seattle  Clearing  House  Association  withdraws  a 
recent  ultimatum  within  the  next  few  days. 


'Seattle  clearing  house  banks  have  served  notice 
that  they  will  refuse  to  cash  general,  park  and  li- 
brary funds  after  December  31  if  the  city's  finan- 
cial position  isn't  improved  by  that  time  .  .  . 

'The  next  step,  the  mayor  declared,  is  to  find 
some  way  to  increase  our  income.  The  natural 
question  is,  "Can  we  levy  new  taxes."  The  answer 
in  most  cases  is,  "We  cannot."  All  fields  of  taxa- 
tion have  been  pre-empted  by  the  state  or  govern- 
ment.' 

Technocracy  points  out  the  impending  disaster 
lying  in  this  situation  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  un- 
solved. The  life  of  every  citizen  in  Seattle  depends 
upon  those  who  'keep  the  wheels  running'  staying 
on  the  job.  Only  when  all  necessary  municipal, 
state  and  government  functions  are  coordinated  un- 
der the  master  plan  of  Total  Conscription  will  we  be 
insured  the  smooth  running  of  our  internal  functions 
while  we  fight  the  enemy  from  without. 


RED  TAPE  MUST    GO 

(Excerpts  from  article  by  Lieutenant  General 
Brehon  Somervell,  Commanding  General,  Services 
of  Supply,  War  Department,  appearing  in  American 
Magazine,  November,  1942  under  this  same  title. 

'All  of  us  have  more  red  tape  to  cut.  When  it  no 
longer  binds  America's  hands,  the  velocity  of  our 
war  production  will  approach  that  of  lightning. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  deliver  enough  steel 
and  high  explosive  to  crush  the  armies,  navies,  and 
air  forces  of  the  Germans  and  the  Japs. 

'Red  tape  generally  is  defined  as  customs,  rules 
and  procedures  that  cause  unnecessary  delay  and 
its  use  is  considered  to  be  a  prerogative  of  Govern- 
ment. But  red  tape  is  everywhere — it  is  a  state  of 
mind  as  well  as  a  method  of  procedure.  Red  tape 
is  the  act  of  postponing  decisions,  taking  your  time, 
playing  safe,  following  routine,  stifling  intiative, 
quitting  when  the  whistle  blows,  business  as  usual, 
politics,  picnics  and  golf  as  usual. 

'This  war  is  total  war.  That  means  that  every 
ounce  of  muscle  and  brain  in  every  able-bodied 
man  and  woman  must  be  used.  It  means  that  we 
must  discard  everything  that  doesn't  help  win  the 
war.  We  have  only  one  objective  and  we  must 
evade,  ignore,  erase,  and  knock  out  all  rules,  re- 
strictions and  habits  that  get  in  our  way.' 
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TRANSPORT 


TANGLE 
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EXT  only  to  the  critical  manpower  mud- 
dle is  the  terrible  tangle  into  which  our 
transportation  problem  has  drifted  in 
the  past  few  months. 
•  Of  course  there  is  much  ado  about 
it  in  many  places.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  of  various  phases  of  the  problem  through 
the  columns  of  the  press.  Endless  meetings  are 
held  at  which  much  hot  air  is  spilled  in  expressing 
opinions,  most  of  which  could  well  be  summarized 
in  these  now  familiar  words,  'Well,  there  ought  to 
be  something  done  about  it.'  But  the  chief  decision 
usually  made  is  to  decide  not  to  decide  and  the  net 
result  to  date  has  been  practically  zero  in  solving 
this  problem  which  is  rapidly  mounting  to  tragic 
proportions  throughout  the  nation.  Just  another 
case  of  much  smoke  but  little  fire. 

•  A  few  examples  will  be  cited  to  show  how  seri- 
ous the  problem  has  become  in  some  places  and  a 
solution  will  be  presented. 

•  There  are  over  100,000  war  workers  in  Seattle 
alone  and  about  40,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  15  mile  radius,  including  Bremerton,  many  of 
whose  workers  live  in  Seattle.  By  October,  1942, 
the  Seattle  Transit  System  was  hauling  on  their 
city  busses  ninety  percent  more  passengers  than  in 
October  of  1939,  which  is  considered  as  a  normal 
year  from  a  traffic  viewpoint.  But  even  that  heavy 
overloading  has  been  increased  by  the  gasoline  ra- 
tioning put  into  effect  on  December  first.  By  the 
7th  record  loads  were  reported  on  practically  all 
lines  during  the  morning  and  evening  peak  hours. 
As  a  result,  the  peak  period,  both  morning  and  eve- 
ning, lasted  considerably  longer  than  usual.  The 
morning  peak  could  not  have  been  caused  by 
Christmas  shoppers  as  the  stores  did  not  open  till 
10:45  a.  m. 


•  Lloyd  P.  Graber,  general  manager  of  the  transit 
system  said:  'If  times  were  normal  and  we  were 
able  to  get  new  eguipment  as  we  needed  it,  this 
would  be  an  extremely  encouraging  picture.  But 
when  we  have  to  get  along  as  best  we  can  with 
what  we  have  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  our  excess  loads  will  affect  the  lif e  of  the 
equipment,  it's  just  the  reverse.'  Anyone  who  has 
driven  behind  some  of  those  busses  in  the  past  few 
months  and  seen  how  worn  some  of  the  inside  tires 
are  can  form  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  how  long 
some  of  the  rubber  may  last. 

•  In  one  of  the  two  main  war  production  areas,  on 
Harbor  Island,  where  25,000  shipyard  workers  are 
engaged,  the  traffic  problem  is  extremely  aggra- 
vated. Here,  an  overhead  viaduct  started  in  Janu- 
ary stands  only  40  percent  completed,  due  mainly 
to  inability  to  get  needed  steel.  As  the  viaduct  oc- 
cupies two-thirds  of  the  width  of  this  main  artery  it 
creates  a  very  critical  bottleneck.  Visiting  Con- 
gressmen from  another  state,  here  on  an  investi- 
gation of  shipyard  conditions,  were  quoted  as  say- 
ing: that  the  traffic  condition  there  'constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct hazard  to  human  life  and  a  slowdown  of  naval 
ship  production.'  Yet  only  700  tons  of  structural 
steel  and  1,000  tons  of  reinforcing  steel  are  needed 
to  complete  the  job.  That  amount  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  27,000,000  tons  of 
steel,  which,  as  late  as  July,  were  still  allocated  for 
'indirect  military  use,'  a  category  so  vague  that  no 
one  seemed  able  to  define  it  in  more  specific  terms. 
®  Now  let's  see  what  is  happening  in  Detroit,  the 
largest  war  production  center  in  the  nation  in  the 
number  of  people  involved.  According  to  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  November  22  the  situation 
was  quite  chaotic  as  the  following  quotations  re- 
veal. 
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•  'After  the  close  of  the  three-day  registration  pe- 
riod for  gasoline  rationing,  officials  of  the  OPA  es- 
timated that  160,000  drivers  had  failed  to  register. 
There  are  some  546,000  motorists  there  as  given  in 
an  estimate  of  the  OPA. 

•  'E.  T.  Broadwell,  head  of  gasoline  rationing  in 
Michigan,  said,  "We  are  facing  a  serious  problem. 
We've  got  to  get  these  people  to  work,  and,  frankly, 
WE  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  WE'LL  DO." 

•  To  get  a  still  more  vivid  picture  of  how  potenti- 
ally tragic  the  situation  is  we  guote  further  from  the 
same  article. 

•  'Detroit  has  no  subways  and  no  elevated.  It  has 
practically  no  suburban  railroad  service.  It  has 
only  street  cars  and  busses  and  automobiles.  New 
York  carries  more  than  65  percent  of  its  internal 
traffic  by  public  conveyance,  such  as  subway  or 
elevated.  Chicago's  proportion  is  only  slightly  less. 
But  Detroit  never  has  carried  much  more  than  15 
percent  of  its  traffic  load  by  public  conveyance.  It 
grew  up  to  depend  on  automobiles. 

•  'James  Vernon,  President  of  the  Detroit  Automo- 
bile Club,  said,  "Public  health  will  be  jeopardized 
by  further  overcrowding  busses  already  carrying 
peak  loads.  This  area  is  charged  with  producing 
one-sixth  of  America's  armaments.  *  *  *  Conditions 
similar  to  Detroit  exist  in  many  other  Michigan 
cities."  ' 

©  So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  problem  of 
transporting  people  but  t  h  e  situation  regarding 
transportation  of  goods  and  materials  is  egually  se- 
rious. 

9  Although  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  all-out,  to- 
tal war  in  a  mighty  struggle  for  our  very  existence, 
yet  the  idea  of  every  man  for  himself  continues  to 
persist  and  dominate  the  thinking  of  leaders  of 
many  industries.  It  has  recently  been  proposed 
that  the  trucking  interests  and  the  railroads  form  a 
transportation  pool  and  cooperate  with  each  other 
in  furthering  our  war  production  effort.  But,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Mo- 
nitor of  December  3,  the  trucking  interests  are  vig- 
orously opposed  to  pooling  their  interests.  Business 
as  usual  still  appears  to  be  their  motto. 

•  The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  recently  made 
public  some  of  the  following  statistics  from  a  confi- 
dential memorandum  they  sent  to  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  chairman  of  the  Rubber  Survey  Committee. 
They  clearly  indicate  how  vitally  dependent  upon 
adequate  trucking  facilities  war  production  is  in 
Detroit  and  throughout  our  country. 


•  'Trucks  move  65  percent  of  freight  shipments  into, 
and  69  percent  of  freight  shipments  out  of  the  741 
war  plants  in  Michigan.  More  than  1,000,000  trucks, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  total  (nationally),  are  used  on 
farms  in  essential  work;  20  of  our  larger  cities  re- 
ceive all  of  their  milk  by  truck.  In  68  large  mar- 
kets, motor  trucks  haul  58.8  percent  of  all  livestock; 
in  12  markets,  some  47  percent  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  in  16  markets,  they  haul  97  percent 
of  live  poultry  and  66  percent  of  eggs.' 

•  What  is  happening  to  the  trucks  so  desperately 
necessary  for  hauling  materials  for  war  production 
and  food  for  millions  of  war  workers  who  now  live 
much  farther  from  the  farms  producing  food  than 
they  did  a  year  ago? 

•  H.  C.  A  r  n  o  t,  regional  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  division  of  motor  transport  for  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  said  on  November  28  that 
the  labor  shortage  in  the  trucking  industry  had 
reached  a  serious  stage.  He  said,  'There  is  no  pos- 
ribility  of  replacement  of  trucks  and  other  commer- 
cial vehicles  which  are  steadily  being  worn  out 
and  withdrawn  for  service  at  the  rate  of  400,000  a 
year.  *  '  We  cannot  replace  workers  who  are 
drafted,  who  enlisted  or  who  go  to  work  in  war  fac- 
tories. It  takes  two  years  at  least  to  train  a  gen- 
eral repair  and  truck  maintenance  man.' 

©  The  so-called  freezing  of  workers  in  various  in- 
dustries is  at  best  only  a  palliative  which  might 
give  some  temporary  relief  to  industries  which  have 
recently  lost  large  numbers  of  workers  to  war  pro- 
duction. 

9  Freezing  of  workers  will  not  solve  our  immediate 
and  pressing  problem  of  how  to  adequately  trans- 
port millions  of  workers  to  war  production  jobs  and 
to  transport  sufficient  food  to  these  workers,  many 
of  whom  now  live  hundreds  of  miles  farther  from 
the  source  of  food  than  a  year  ago. 
@  There  is  one  definite,  positive  plan  which  offers 
an  immediate  and  permanent  solution  for  the  chaos 
of  our  tragic  transportation  tangle.  It  lies  in  the 
adoption,  in  its  entirety,  of  the  Total  Conscription 
of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  by  our 
Government. 

•  Up  to  the  present  time,  although  we  have  been 
at  war  for  more  than  a  year  with  the  most  power- 
ful military  coalition  the  world  has  ever  known,  we 
still  continue  to  hesitate  and  delay  taking  the  steps 
so  necessary  to  assure  us  of  complete  victory. 

Continued   on    page  22 
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THE    THIRD    HORSEMAN 
RIDES    AGAIN 

Continued  from    page  4 

•  To  attempt  to  explain  that  to  the  average  intelli- 
gent person  is  bad  enough,  but  just  think  of  some 
harrassed  OPA  clerk  trying  to  make  it  plain  to  one 
of  the  millions  of  illiterate  persons,  all  of  whom 
have  the  right  to  buy  meat.  Well,  you  carry  on 
from  here — I'm  getting  dizzy. 

•  How  quickly  the  scene  changes!  Four  or  five 
years  ago  farmers  were  destroying  crops  or  letting 
them  rot  on  the  ground  because  the  average  work- 
ing man  had  no  wages,  or  too  small  a  wage,  to  buy 
what  he  needed.  Now  the  working  man,  with  the 
highest  wages  in  history  in  his  pocket,  is  crying  for 
those  products,  and  again  they  rot  on  the  ground; 
this  time  because  the  farmer  cannot  get  the  help 
needed  to  harvest  them. 

•  Do  you  now  realize  that  the  third  horseman  is 
headed  this  way  and  his  speed  is  increasing  daily? 
But,  Technocracy  Inc.  knows  that  he  can  be  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks — by  the  immediate  adoption  of 
Total  Conscription. 

0  All  of  the  above  maladjustments  would  be 
quickly  eliminated.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  would  acquire  title  to  all  farm  products  at 
their  source.  The  agriculturist  and  his  help  would 
be  on  the  government  payroll  with  all  his  needs 
amply  provided  for.  Each  farmer  would  plant  and 
harvest  his  complement  of  those  foodstuffs  needed 
to  make  the  grand  total  of  products  needed  for  ci- 
vilian and  military  use  and  shipment  to  our  allies. 
Since  all  transportation,  personnel  and  equipment 
would  also  be  conscripted,  the  produce  would  be 
routed  first  to  processing  plants — if  processed — and 
then  directly  to  materiel  banks  for  distribution.  There 
would  be  no  intricate  and  highly  complex  rationing. 

•  Let  us  stop  this  horseman  now  before  he  gathers 
greater  momentum.  Let  not  the  millions  of  under- 
nourished people  here  become  powerless  to  defeat 
the  forces  of  Fascism  at  home  and  abroad. 

-E.O.    .    RJ.K. 


A    LETTER    HOME 

Continued  fiom  page  13 
•  Then  he  turned  to  the  blackboard  and  outlined 
the  methods  that  could  be  used  to  again  convert 
this  desert  into  a  fertile  farming  land.  He  showed 
how  the  ground  could  be  ploughed  and  terraced  to 
prevent  cracking  and  washing;  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  rotating  crops  to  restore  the  fertility  to 
the  soil,  how  certain  lands  should  not  be  cultivated 
but  replanted  to  prairie  grasses  for  grazing  land; 
showed  us  how  great  dams  were  being  built  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  stop  the  floods  and 
how  some  of  this  water  could  be  diverted  to  the 
arid  lands,  how  it  was  being  used  to  operate  high- 
powered  machinery. 

'Generations  before  you  have  thought  only  in 
terms  of  their  individual  welfare,'  he  said.  'When 
the  soil  gave  out  or  the  minerals  and  the  forests 
were  depleted  in  one  place  they  moved  onto  another. 
There  is  no  new  territory  left  to  rob  of  its  wealth. 
You  have  no  choice  but  to  rebuild  or  to  perish. 
You  will  not  stop  this  waste  and  devastation  by 
changing  one  group  of  politicians  for  another.  It 
must  be  done  by  the  same  method  with  which  you 
have  learned  to  tackle  a  problem  in  this  class, — de- 
termine the  facts  and  apply  the  solution  indicated 
by  an  analysis  of  those  facts.  REBUILD  IT  THEN! 
Build  an  America  that  knows  no  waste,  an  America 
that  uses  and  replaces  her  heritage  wisely.' 

I  thought  about  that  a  lot  for  a  while.  Then  I 
couldn't  stand  the  despair  and  the  hopelessness 
there  any  longer.  One  day  I  hopped  a  freight 
headed  west  without  much  thinking  where  I  was 
going.  It  was  spring  in  California  and  I  saw  more 
green  grass  and  trees  than  I  had  ever  seen  before 
in  my  life,  and  I  saw  mountains  for  the  first  time. 
I  got  a  job  in  the  lettuce  fields.  It  didn't  pay  much 
and  after  we  had  paid  for  our  cabins  and  our  grub 
we  lots  of  times  didn't  have  enough  to  go  to  a  mo- 
vie on  Saturday  night.  It  was  here  I  got  acquainted 
with  the  'Oakies'  we  have  heard  so  much  about. 
Mostly  they  were  just  PEOPLE  like  us;  people  with- 
out homes  who  had  never  gotten  the  wrinkles  out 
of  their  bellies. 

I  liked  feeling  the  dew  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  smell  of  the  salt  water.  The  snow-capped  moun- 
tains still  seemed  to  me  like  something  out  of  the 
painting.  We  watched  the  tiny  green  oranges  form 
on  the  trees,  then  grow  bigger  and  bigger  and  the 
sun  put  the  beautiful  color  into  them.  The  orange 
crop  was  one  of  the  biggest  in  history  that  year  and 
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we  hoped  to  get  work  picking  them.  Few  of  them 
ever  were  picked.  Most  of  them  were  left  on  the 
trees  to  rot.  Some  were  piled  in  huge  piles  in  gorges 
and  ravines  and  when  the  people  on  relief  came 
out  with  market  bags  to  get  them  the  owners  poured 
barrels  of  waste  oil  and  creosote  over  the  fruit. 
They  explained  that  if  they  let  these  people  have 
the  oranges  for  nothing  those  that  were  already  on 
the  market  would  not  sell  and  that  if  they  put  this 
crop  on  the  market  the  price  would  go  down  so  that 
it  wouldn't  pay  them  for  picking.  Many  of  the  let- 
tuce fields  that  we  had  tended  so  carefully  were 
ploughed  under  for  the  same  reason.  Someone  told 
me  three  carloads  of  lemons  had  been  dumped  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  I  stood  there  watching  the  oil 
seep  over  the  oranges.  I  remembered  how  we  had 
looked  forward  to  them  on  Christmas  at  home  and 
how  we  hadn't  been  able  to  afford  lemons  except 
when  someone  was  sick. 

Well,  Sis,  there  was  a  guy  standing  by  me, 
watching,  too.  He  was  a  rangy  fellow  with  hair 
graying  at  the  temples.  I  guess  he  saw  the  ex- 
pression on  my  face.  Anyway,  what  he  said  has 
stuck  with  me  ever  since.  It  keeps  coming  back  to 
me  when  we're  out  here  where  we  don't  have  any 
movies  or  baseball  games  to  divert  us  and  don't 
have  much  to  think  about  but  the  real  things.  It  is 
all  mixed  up  with  the  thing  that  we're  fighting  for. 

'Well,'  he  said,  'look  at  what  we've  done  with  it. 
We  have  everything, — the  resources,  the  men,  the 
machines  to  make  ourselves  a  paradise.  What  do 
we  do  with  it?  We  dole  out  relief  and  plough  un- 
der the  crops  to  keep  the  price  up.  We  close  down 
the  factories  while  you  and  I  and  the  guy  next  door 
are  still  without  the  goods  they  produce.  We  say, 
"too  bad  people  are  undernourished,"  and  proceed 
to  pour  oil  over  their  vitamins.  We  plant  new  crops 
while  destroying  the  ones  we've  got.  Individually 
we  are  the  most  intelligent  people  on  earth.  Col- 
lectively we're  the  dumbest  bunch  of  jackasses  that 
ever  tried  to  operate  a  country.' 

Then  he  looked  right  at  me  and  his  words  seemed 
to  vibrate  clear  through  me.  'Son,'  he  said,  'we're 
not  very  proud  of  the  mess  we've  made.  Instead 
of  having  the  guts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  situa- 
tion we  dole  out  a  few  more  beans  for  the  soup  line, 
a  few  more  crumbs  for  the  bread  line.  We're  hang- 
ing on  to  controls,  to  traditions  that  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  museums  with  the  ox  cart  and  the  spin- 
ning wheel.  We  haven't  got  the  courage  to  recog- 
nize a  new  age  and  live  in  it.    We  adopted  the  dol- 


lar sign  as  our  flag  and  sold  America  short.' 

'Now  it's  up  to  your  generation.  You've  got  to 
cut  all  the  red  tape;  learn  to  approach  the  problem 
like  the  scientist  and  engineer, — gear  production  to 
consumption  and  get  WHAT  is  needed,  WHERE  it  is 
needed,  WHEN  is  is  needed.  Sounds  just  like  horse- 
sense,  doesn't  it?  Well,  that's  what  it  takes, — plus 
vision  and  courage  and  determination.  Remember 
this  is  AMERICA.  Remember  this  is  the  land  where 
every  man  could  live  like  a  king.  Think  of  that.  Think 
of  it  whenever  you  see  a  kid  with  rickets.  Think  of  it 
when  you  see  a  lettuce  field  lying  to  rot.  YOU  KIDS 
HAVE  GOT  TO  TAKE  OVER  FROM  HERE.  THIS  IS 
YOUR  ACT.  NOT  BECAUSE  YOU  CHOSE  IT,  BUT 
BECAUSE  IF  YOU  DON'T  THE  CURTAINS  WILL 
GO  DOWN  ON  ALL  OF  US.' 

Well,  those  are  the  things  I've  been  thinking 
about  when  I've  been  keeping  watch  here  in  the 
jungle  in  New  Guinea.  It's  been  said  that  we  must 
win  the  war  and  the  peace  that  follows.  That's 
coming  to  mean  something  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

Let  every  American  know  that  we,  aren't  risking 
our  lives  out  here  so  that  we  can  come  back  home 
and  go  on  some  new  kind  of  W.P.A.  Let  every 
American  know  that  we  are  aware  that  while  we 
pull  the  trigger  on  the  front  line  at  $50  per  month, 
the  fellows  who  make  the  guns  in  the  nice,  safe 
factories  back  home  pull  lown  a  cool  $250.  Let 
every  American  know  that  we're  not  going  to  go 
home  and  let  food  be  shipped  off  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  while  we  tighten  our  belts,  that 
we're  not  going  to  send  abroad  metal  to  make  nice 
new  killing  devices  to  tear  us  apart  in  another  war. 

After  we've  won  this  war  (and  by  God,  we'll  win 
it)  we've  got  another  war  to  win  at  home.  No  man 
of  us  who's  gone  through  this  will  rest  secured  un- 
til that's  finished,  (and  it  is  never  finished  for  it's 
the  war  of  PROGRESS).  Let  he  who  would  block 
progress  then,  he  who  would  put  his  own  profit 
above  the  social  change  that  keeps  America  from 
her  destiny,  be  tried  and  found  guilty  of  Fascist 
treason! 

Well,  that's  what  we're  fighting  for,  Sis,  —  for 
America's  survival  and  for  the  chance  to  renew  her 
heritage! 

Love, 

Bud. 

P.  S .— (I  got  it  off  my  chest.) 

*  *  * 

— R.  H. 
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WANTED,      DESIGNED       DIRECTION 

Continued  horn  page  15 

shall  win  this  war  is  by  putting  into  effect  the  IDEA 
OF  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION!  Every  man,  woman 
and  child,  every  resource,  every  machine,  every 
dollar,  every  available  thing  animate  or  inanimate 
that  will  'HASTEN  THE  DAY'  shall  be  taken  over 
by  the  Governments  of  the  UNITED  NATIONS  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
THEIR  CITIZENS,  and  don't  let  anybody  'kid  us' 
that  we  can  do  this  job  as  a  people  free  to  do  as 
we  please,  as  one  of  the  commentators  stated. 
You've  got  to  have  a  will  to  win  immediately,  and 
'You'  is  the  'GUY'  who  owns  the  equipment  and  re- 
sources necessary.  WE'VE  GOT  TO  'GIVE'  OR 
ELSE  'GET'! 

— E.  R.  N.,  Dec.  8,  1942. 
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TRANSPORT    TANGLE    TRAGIC 

Continued  from  page  19 

•  The  freezing  of — or  conscription  of — men  only 
without  conscription  of  machines,  materiel  and 
money  may,  in  a  short  time,  lead  to  even  greater 
chaos  in  our  transportation  and  the  production  of 
vitally  needed  war  materials. 

Under  Technocracy's  master  plan  of  Total  Con- 
scription the  title  to  all  transportation  facilities,  rail- 
roads, busses,  trucks,  terminals,  etc.,  would  be 
vested  entirely  in  our  government.  Then  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  duplications  under  our  present 
set-up  would  be  eliminated.  Instead  of  being  a 
hodge-podge  as  it  now  is,  the  movement  of  work- 
ers to  their  jobs  and  of  food  and  materials  from 
their  source  to  the  point  of  consumption  or  process- 
ing, would  soon  become  an  efficiently  functioning, 
orderly  process.  Without  the  addition  of  any  more 
war  workers,  the  production  of  war  materials  could 
be  increased  due  to  the  enormous  saving  effected 
in  economies  of  time  and  materials  in  transporta- 
tion. 

— R.  J.  K. 


©  Under  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  such  foolishness 
and  waste  of  time,  energy  and  materials  would  not 
be  tolerated. 

©  The  Government  of  The  United  States  would  con- 
script all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  operating 
personnel  of  rails,  bus,  water,  and  air  transporta- 
tion. It  would  also  conscript  all  the  physical  facili- 
ties and  operating  personnel  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country. 

©  The  necessary  machines,  equipment  and  person- 
nel would  be  put  to  work  in  timber  areas  near  to 
rcilrcads  or  water  transportation  and  the  timber 
would  be  cut  end  logged  with  the  least  waste  of 
material  possible, — then  sent  to  the  nearest  mills  to 
be  manufactured  into  lumber. 

©  No  more  heated  controversy  with  the  ration 
board  about  how  many  tires  you  need  or  how  much 
gasoline  you  may  use!  No  more  red  tape  in  filling 
out  questionnaires,  in  paying  union  dues,  industrial 
insurance,  income  tax,  etc. 

O  For  the  first  time  the  logger  would  be  free  from 
all  this  worry.  His  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
health  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Government. 
He  would  receive  the  same  base  rate  of  pay  as  the 
soldier.  His  dependents  would  receive  the  same 
allowance  regardless  of  rank  or  social  position. 

•  Conscription  of  manpower  alone  is  class  legisla- 
tion and  definitely  fascist,  disrupting  productive 
processes  and  destroying  national  unity. 

•  Conscription  of  capital  alone  is  definitely  com- 
munist, class  legislation  which  would  disrupt  na- 
tional unity. 

•  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  is  the  AMERICAN  WAY 
— it  will  give  every  American  the  same  priority  rat- 
ing with  NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND 
PROFITS  TO  NONE. 

©  LABOR!  wake  up,  ask  your  local  unions  to  adopt 
resolutions  conscripting  MEN,  MACHINES,  MA- 
TERIEL, and  MONEY,  and  that  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
serve, for  a  happier  landing  in  the  future,  what  la- 
bor has  already  gained. 

©Upon  your  action  rests  the  fate  of  your 
AMERICA ! 

—G.N. 
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TECHNOCRAC  Y 

Victory     Program 

lECHNOCRACY'S  VICTORY  PROGRAM  for  America  calls  for  the  Total  Conscription  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and  Money — With  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to 
None. 


•  America  cannot  achieve  a  figHinc/  national  morale  and  iniernal  efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices,  war  piofits,  war  wages,  and  war  racketeering  through  the 
spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Americans  in  defense  of  the  country. 

•  Therefore,  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription  requires  that  all  able-bodied  citi- 
zens, male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  65  be  conscripted  into  national  service 
(civilian  or  military). 

•  Therefore,  Total  Conscription  requires  that  all  citizens  shall  serve  on  the  same  basis  of 
pay  as  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  same  standards  of  food,  clothing,  and  health  protection, 
and  with  the  same  allowances  for  all  dependents  regardless  of  rank  or  social  position. 

•  Therefore,  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription  requires  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  'quick  freeze'  all  corporate  enterprise  and  all  labor  union  structure  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter. 

•  Therefore,  Total  Conscription  calls  for  the  suspension  of  all  dividends,  profits,  interest, 
rents,  union  dues,  and  taxes;  and  for  a  moratorium  on  all  debt  and  litigation  for  the  dura- 
tion and  six  months  thereafter. 


•  Technocracy  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  install  this  Victory  Program  under 
the  war-time  authority  of  the  constitutional  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  nation. 

•  Technocracy  is  opposed  to  the  conscription  of 
labor  alone  as  definite,  fascist,  class  legislation 
which  would  disrupt  the  productive  processes  aad 
destroy  national  unity. 

•  Technocracy  is  likewise  opposed  to  the  conscrip- 
tion of  capital  alone  as  definite,  communistic,  class 
legislation  which  would  also  disrupt  the  national 
unity. 


•  Total  Conscription  would  increase  America's 
fighting  potential  to  the  maximum  in  an  efficient 
and  equitable  manner;  it  is  neither  fascist  nor  com- 
munist; it  is  the  American  way. 

•  Technocracy  presents  its  Victory  Program  of  To- 
tal Conscription  so  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
cf  the  United  States— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — will 
receive  the  unqualified  support  of  the  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel,  and  money  of  the  nation  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war. 


Technocracy 
Plays   America   to   Win  ! 


The 
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With  The  Editors 


Page  Mr.  Diogenes! 


WHO  said  there  was  no  more  old  fashioned 
honesty?  And  in  Administration  circles, 
too! 

National  Housing  Administrator  John  B.  Bland- 
ford  Jr.  (Note  the  Junior.  He's  young  yet  perhaps) 
speaking  at  a  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  ban- 
guet,  said  the  transition  from  war  to  peacetime  hous- 
ing would  probably  be  slow,  even  though  a  large 
part  of  the  nation's  wartime  savings  will  be  spent 
for  housing.  As  reported  by  the  Seaffie  Star,  Au- 
gust 3,  Mr.  Blandford  stated,  'The  teamwork  between 
business  and  government  that  has  grown  up  during 
the  war  should  carry  through  to  the  peacetime  era 
of  reconstruction.'  And  he  assured  his  hearers  that, 
temporary  housing  facilities  would  be  torn  down 
within  two  years  after  the  war  ends. 

'Under  no  circumstances  do  we  want  to  leave 
any  community  overburdened  with  housing  which 


did  not  arise  in  the  natural  development  of  that 
community.  We  have  built  these  temporary  units 
economically,  saving  is  high  as  60  to  70  percent  in 
critical  materials.' 

There  we  have  it,  all  open  and  above-board — 'the 
teamwork  between  business  and  government  that 
has  grown  up  during  the  war'  is  so  very  close  that 
business  is  counting  on  it  to  carry  on  and  assure 
its  profits,  even  though  it  means  deliberately  de- 
stroying, to  create  an  artificial  scarcity,  what  our 
taxes  have  been  used  to  build  up.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  planning  as  is  planning!  We  are  to  save  very 
carefully  all  the  old  wrecks  of  buildings  that  have 
been  unfit  for  human  habitation  for  decades,  be- 
cause they  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  boasted  pri- 
vate enterprise;  but,  to  give  business  another  chance 
to  make  any  profits  it  missed  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  job  of  providing  houses  for  the 
war  workers,  the  Government  is  to  step  in  as  soon 
as  hostilities  have  ceased  and  obligingly  tear  down 
the  cozy,  modern  small  homes  it  has  built  during 
the  emergency. 

Note  also  the  'wartime  savings.'  Savings  accu- 
mulate only  when  people  are  earning  high  wages 
or  making  big  profits.  Technocracy  says,  America 
cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale  when 
some  Americans  are  gaining  wealth  and  economic 
advantage  in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages  and 
war  racketeering  while  other  Americans  are  spill- 
ing their  blood  in  defense  of  the  country. 


PLYWOOD  HOUSES  FOR  WAR  WORKERS 

As  the  Government  turned  to  prefabrication  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  acute  shortage  cf  housing  almost 
overnight,  it  also  turned  to  construction  with  ply- 
wood. While  there  are  many  different  system  cf 
shop-building  house  sections,  virtually  all  rely  upon 
plywood  as  the  basic  building  material.  These  small 
adjoining  homes  are  part  of  nearly  1,000  prefabricated 
plywood  buildings  erected  at  Carquinez  Heights  at 
Vallejo,  California. 

— Photo  by  courtesy  Douglas  Fir  Plywood 
Association,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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TWO  WARS 

INTERNECINE     STRUGGLE     THREATENS    DISRUPTION 
AND     CHAOS    ON     THE     HOME     FRONT 


AMERICA  is  fighting  two  wars:  first,  against 
our  enemies  abroad;  second,  against  our- 
selves at  home — internecine  struggle. 

There  can  be  only  one  outcome  if  this  second 
war  continues:  loss  for  the  whole  nation.  Sufficient 
chaos  on  the  home  front  can  lead  to  military  defeats 
on  the  battlefields.  Sincere,  patriotic  Americans 
are  trying  to  prevent  this. 

'Bureaucratic  control!'  scream  the  anti-adminis- 
tration forces,  with  a  weather-eye  cocked  on  the 
next  elections.  Yes,  Washington  swarms  with  so- 
called  theorists  and  liberal  reformers,  but  for  every 
one  of  those  there  are  10  'sound,  patriotic  business- 
men.' These  'practical'  men  are  honorable  men; 
they  are  kind  to  their  wives  and  children;  they  are 
generally  patriotic  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  want 
to  see  America  lose  the  war;  but  first  and  foremost 
they  are  businessmen — not  producers,  not  technol- 
ogists, not  designers,  or  engineers,  but  businessmen. 
They  control  the  internal  economy  and  production 
for  war,  and  WAR  MUST  BE  MADE  TO  PAY.  So 
the  mechanism  of  producing  for  war  does  not  be- 
come a  single,  coordinated  national  effort.  It  re- 
mains a  series  of  private  commercial  enterprises. 

To  'hold  the  line'  and  streamline  our  economy  in 
the  midst  of  worsening  conditions  on  the  home  front, 
President  Roosevelt  took  the  initiative  on  May  29, 
1943  to  create  another  federal  agency,  with  top- 
ranking  administrative  authority,  by  which  he  hopes 
that  our  military  machine  and  our  essential  civilian 
economy  may  be  kept  running  in  team  at  high 
speed.    Here  is  the  set-up. 

The  new  agency  is  known  as  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
James  F.  Byrnes,  formerly  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization. Fred  M.  Vinson  of  Kentucky,  who  re- 
signed as  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  assumes  the  duties  of  the 
post  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Byrnes. 

The  power  vested  in  Mr.  Byrnes  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  by  executive  decree 
is  greater  than  those  previously  given  to  Chairman 
Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
even  exceeds  those  formerly  held  by  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  in  the  First  World  War.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  as  umpire,  referee  and  conciliator-in-chief, 
now  stands  in  the  proscenium  of  Washington's  poli- 
tical arena,  has  mounted  the  podium  and  is  at- 
tempting to  obtain  harmony  and  euphony  from  a 
national  orchestra  composed  of  a  conflicting  con- 
catenation of  alphabetical  bureaucratic  agencies, 
corporations,  labor  unions,  farm  blocs,  and  small 
businessmen,  each  of  which  has  heretofore  insisted 
upon  playing  its  own  tune  in  its  own  way  on 
sgueaky  instruments  that  yielded  nothing  but  an 
earsplitting  cacophony  of  wails,  recrimination  and 
mutual  hostility. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Byrnes  as  assistant  'conductors' 
in  an  advisory,  consultative,  and  albeit,  'sympa- 
thetic' capacity  will  be  Secretary  of  War  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization  Vinson,  Chairman  of  the  Munitions  As- 
signments Board  Harry  Hopkins  and  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board  Donald  M.  Nelson. 

Thus  Mr.  Byrnes  becomes  a  sort  of  praymatical 
'Super-Czar'  over  all  other  bureaucratic  agencies  to 
conciliate,  resolve  and  settle  all  differences  arising 
from  overlapping  authority  and  duplication.  Guided 
by  the  aphorism  that  'expediency  is  the  science  of 
exigencies,'  it  is  hoped  that  all  interdepartmental 
friction  may  be  throttled  and  eliminated.  Mr.  Byrnes 
will  have  no  authority,  however,  to  settle  controver- 
sies resulting  from  disputes  between  agencies  over 
agricultural  prices  and  wage  increases  which  affect 


wm 


price  ceilings. 

The  three  main  functions  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  as  defined  by  the  President  are — 

1.  To  develop  unified  programs  and  to  es- 
tablish policies  for  the  maximum  use  of  the 
nation's  natural  and  industrial  resources  for 
military  and  civilian  needs,  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  national  manpower  not  in  the 
armed  forces,  for  the  maintenance  and  stabi- 
lization of  the  civilian  economy  and  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  economy  to  war  needs 
and  conditions; 

2.  To  unify  the  activities  of  federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  engaged  in  or  con- 
cerned with  production,  procurement,  distri- 
bution or  transportation  of  military  or  civi- 
lian supplies,  materials  and  products,  and  to 
resolve  and  determine  controversies  between 
such  agencies  or  departments; 

3.  To  issue  such  directions  on  poilcy  or 
operations  to  the  federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  programs  developed,  the  policies  estab- 
lished and  the  decisions  made.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  such  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  expect  these  directives  and  to  make 
to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  such  prog- 
ress reports  as  may  be  reguired. 

In  sum  and  substance,  this  is  another  straw 
grasped  by  the  Administration  before  the  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
is  finally  installed.  Despite  every  effort  the  Ad- 
ministration has  made  in  the  past  to  appoint  chair- 
men and  directors  of  the  many  federal  agencies  in 
existence  with  full  power  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties on  the  home  front,  they  have  in  each  and  every 
case  proven  abortive  from  the  standpoint  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  because  we  still  have  the  anarchy 
of  private  enterprise.  As  Technocracy  has  often 
pointed  out,  Total  War  with  its  heavy  consumption 
of  supplies  and  materials  on  many  battlef ronts 
throughout  the  world  unequivocally  demands  the 
total  effort  of  all  civilians,  male  and  female,  be- 
tween 18  and  65  years  of  age,  and  the  conscription 
of  all  machines,  materiel  and  money.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  supply  an  army  of  10  or  11  million 
men  in  the  armed  services  and  support  other  allied 
nations  under  Lend-Lease  commitments  with  only 
SVi  percent  of  the  world's  population  living  under 
an  economy  based  upon  production  exclusively  for 
profit   at   a   price.     Eventually,   business-as-usual 


must  be  submerged  in  favor  of  total  national  effort. 
Again,  to  quote  Technocracy,  'America  cannot 
achieve  a  fighting  national  morale  and  internal  ef- 
ficiency while  some  Americans  gain  wealth  and 
ecenomic  advantage  in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war 
wages  and  war  racketeering  through  the  spilling  of 
the  blood  of  other  Americans  in  defense  of  the 
country.' 

It  is  axiomatic  that,  if  we  are  going  to  tolerate 
the  chiseling  practices  of  private  and  corporate  en- 
terprise, we  are  bound  to  have  more  and  more  dif- 
ficulty with  black  markets  owing  to  the  food  short- 
age and  more  and  more  difficulty  with  strikes  due 
to  inflation.  These  problems  will  multiply  and  un- 
less drastic  measures  are  taken  to  unify  and  con- 
solidate the  national  effort  under  a  technological 
command  we  will  be  unable  to  avoid  economic 
chaos  and  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  entire  war 
effort.  This  is  all  the  more  disconcerting  at  the 
present  time  when  the  Allied  Nations  are  planning 
their  greatest  offensive.  Without  the  support  of  a 
well-organized,  well-disciplined  army  on  the  civil- 
ian front  working  night  and  day  without  let-up  we 
are  sure  to  meet  with  disastrous  defeats  on  the  far- 
flung  battlefronts  of  the  world  that  might  easily  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  our  initiative  and  completely  up- 
set our  present  plans  of  military  strategy. 

The  world  conflict  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
as  a  belligerent  power,  in  contradistinction  to  all 
previous  wars  in  history,  is  a  technological  war — a 
war  of  machines. 

ARMS  TOTAL  STAGGERING 

In  1914  the  Yank  soldier  was  armed  with  the 
old  1903  Springfield  rifle.  It  fired  five  shots.  To- 
day the  Garand  fires  eight  in  the  time  the  old  gun 
fired  three.  Each  infantry  regiment  in  that  First 
World  War  used  12  light  machine  guns.  Each  regi- 
ment today  has  12  light  and  24  heavy  machine 
guns.  They  fire  faster  with  greater  muzzle  velocity. 
Today,  instead  of  merely  four  smooth-bore  mortars, 
each  regiment  of  infantry  has  9  60-mm,  and  12 
81 -mm.  mortars.  These  are  only  the  small  arms  and 
light  pieces.  The  same  increased  ratio  holds  in  the 
case  of  artillery  and  a  much  greater  ratio  in  anti- 
aircraft guns.  The  vast  guantities  of  munitions  to 
supply  armies  using  these  weapons  in  an  offensive 
is  staggering. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  tremendous  quantities  of 
metals  required  to  produce  the  guns,  the  tanks,  the 
planes,  the  naval  vessels  and  a  gigantic  array  of 
merchant    ships,    plus    food,    clothing,    shelter    and 
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medical  supplies  in  enormous  quantities  in  a  steady 
stream  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  should  be  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  job  we  have  before  us  is  stu- 
pendous. It  is  the  sort  of  job  that  calls  not  only  for 
a  total  mobilization  of  all  capable  civilian  effec- 
tives but  for  a  total  conscription  of  machines,  ma- 
teriel and  money  as  well.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
effect  a  complete  orchestration  of  the  physical  fa- 
cilities of  our  national  entirety,  be  assured  of  maxi- 
mum productivity  and  develop  a  high  standard  of 
morale  that  is  absolutely  untarnished  by  pecuniary 
acquisitiveness  or  selfish  motives. 

LIQUIDATE  PROFASCISTS  AT  HOME 

The  men  in  our  armed  services  are  not  only  de- 
prived of  economic  advantages  but  they  are  also 
sacrificing  their  homes,  their  comforts  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  prerogatives  as  citizens.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  they  are  called  upon  to  suffer  the  worst 
imaginable  hardships  in  the  deserts,  in  the  jungles 
and  the  sub-zero  temperatures  and  blizzards  of  the 
North,  besides  facing  the  possibility  of  meeting  their 
death  in  strange  lands  or  being  mangled  and  crip- 
pled for  life.  And  all  this  for  $50  per  month  plus 
board  and  keep.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  American  citizens  at  home  to  set 
aside  their  privileges  of  promiscuous  chiseling  for 
the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter?  To  answer 
this  guestion  in  the  negative  supports  America's 
fascists.  War  profits  and  war  wages  are  incom- 
patible with  the  supreme  sacrifices  our  men  in  the 
service  are  making  on  the  battlefronts.  Again, 
quoting  Technocracy,  'America  must  liquidate  its 
profascists  at  home  before  it  can  defeat  its  fascist 
enemies  abroad.' 

The  Office  of  War  Mobilization  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Byrnes  is  just  another  futile  political  set- 
up with  which  the  President  hopes  to  establish  bet- 
ter cohesion  and  coordination  in  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  We  do  not  envy  Mr.  Byrnes  in  his 
new  role.  In  fact  we  congratulate  him  upon  being 
chosen  as  the  one  man  out  of  135,000,000  who  is 
thought  capable  of  the  legerdemain  and  thauma- 
turgics  requisite  to  the  job  at  hand. 

That  does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that  com- 
plete unity  and  centralized  control  are  utterly  out  of 
the  question  as  long  as  we  tolerate  unbridled  com- 
petitive practices  between  thousands  of  independ- 
ent industrial  and  commercial  units  or  quibble  and 
bargain  with  farm  blocs  and  labor  unions. 

In  Total  War  our  scientists,  technologists  and  en- 


gineers are  the  people  we  must  depend  upon  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  America's  gigantic  array 
of  technological  equipment  and  energy  conversion 
units.  They  and  they  alone  understand  its  mech- 
anism and  its  controls.  The  technical  knowledge 
of  the  politician,  the  financier  and  the  businessman 
is  strictly  confined  and  limited  to  the  mechanics  of 
obtaining  handsome  emoluments  from  the  chiseling 
practices  peculiar  to  price-system  methods  of  distri- 
bution. In  other  words,  they  represent  the  back- 
seat drivers  who  insist  upon  interfering  with  the 
free  operation  of  America's  technology  in  the  inter- 
est of  Victory. 

Unless  we  decide  without  procrastination  to  dis- 
continue the  competitive  and  chiseling  practices  of 
private  and  corporate  enterprise  for  the  duration, 
the  American  people  are  going  to  face  the  greatest 
economic  crisis  in  history.  Neither  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  with  all  its  authority,  nor  any 
other  political  setup,  can  prevent  chaos  and  ulti- 
mate disaster  at  home  and  abroad  if  profits  come 
first,  post-war  security  of  private  enterprise  second 
and  total  military  victory  third. 

-Walter   Palm. 
7340-4. 
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REFLECTIONS  IN  THE  NEWS 


SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT     IN     SHARP 
CONTRAST  TO  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 


TODAY  as  never  before  our  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  use  of  scientific  methods  and 
technology  in  the  production  of  physical  goods 
and  in  their  distribution.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  current  advertisements  of  manufacturers,  pro- 
cessors and  producers.  They  regularly  point  out, 
'that  more  work  is  done  in  less  time,'  'that  this  new 
machine  makes  more  parts  with  fewer  operators,' 
'that  railroads  are  moving  more  ton  miles  of  freight 
with  less  eguipment  a  greater  distance  in  less  time,' 
and  'that  more  ships  are  being  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  technology  with  fewer  hours.' 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  our  production  capacity 
is  now  many  times  greater  than  pre-war  facilities 
provided,  and  that  the  index  of  production  is  stead- 
iliy  climbing,  one  company  pointing  out  that  our 
machine  tool  cutting  capacity  has  increased  700 
times  since  1940. 


PROCESSES  ACCELERATED  BY  WAR 


This  ability  steadily  to  increase  our  production 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  application  of  sci-' 
ence  and  technology  to  the  processes  of  production 
and  distribution  and  has  been  accelerated  by  ne-| 
cessity  under  the  impact  of  'Total  War.' 

It  is  the  application  of  science  and  technology  to 
the  physical  world  in  which  we  live  that  has 
brought  us  from  the  early  stage  of  primitive  man- 
kind to  a  highly  developed  technological  society 
using  extraneous  energy  in  the  mass  production  of 
physical  goods.  This  process  has  developed  until 
we,  on  this  North  American  Continent,  have  \he 
greatest  array  of  technological  equipment  the  world 
has  ever  known.  This,  together  with  our  abundant 
natural  resources,  has  enabled  us  to  produce  by- 
mass  production  the  greatest  quantity  of  war  goods 
of  any  like-sized  territory  in  the  world.  So  today 
we  are  called  The  Arsenal  of  Democracy. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  our  ability  to  produce  physical 
goods  in  an  ever  increasing  quantity  is  the  method 
of  our  financial  operations  and  functioning  in  con- 
trolling the  flow  lines  of  production  and  distribution 


of  those  physical  goods.  This  method  of  control  has 
been  named  by  Technocracy  as  'The  Price  System.' 
It  is  defined  as  any  social  system  that  distributes  its 
goods  and  services  on  the  basis  of  commodity  valu- 
ation, wherein  such  distribution  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  money  or  debt  tokens.  Money  itself  is  debt, 
regardless  of  the  almost  universal  belief  to  the  con- 
trary, it  being  a  promise  to  pay  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
functions  of  debt  within  the  Price  System,  it  readily 
becomes  evident  that  any  movement  of  goods,  from 
the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  product,  or  any 
transaction  relating  thereto,  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  the  creation  of  debt.  In  proof  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  total  federal  appropriations  from  1789  to 
June  30,  1940,  were  $167,000,000,000  and  that  the 
total  of  all  appropriations  for  this,  our  first  Total 
War,  either  spent  or  earmarked  for  war  and  defense 
purposes,  is  $338,500,000,000,  or  double  the  total 
federal  appropriations  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  June  30,  1940. 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  greater  our  opera- 
tions within  the  physical  world  under  the  rules  of 
the  Price  System,  the  greater  the  debt  that  must  be 
created  to  effect  that  operation.  This  process  is  in 
one  direction;  that  is,  the  debt  structure  is  steadily 
increasing  and  the  process  cannot  be  reversed 
within  the  function  of  debt  to  decrease  the  creation 
of  more  debt.  In  other  words  the  function  of  debt 
within  the  Price  System  is  unidirectional  and  irre- 
versible. 

PRODUCTION  DEPENDS  ON  DEBT 

Now  since  our  production  and  distribution  are 
made  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  debt,  what 
are  the  implications  within  our  social  structure? 
This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  our  daily  newspa- 
pers and  current  magazines,  for  there  they  are 
clearly  depicted.  It  is  there  we  read  of  'Tax  Trou- 
bles,'  'Black  Markets,'   'Strikes,'   'Pressure  Groups,' 
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'Special  Privilege,'  'Ten  Per  Cent  Plus  Contracts,' 
'Political  Corruption,'  'Fights  between  Bureaus,' 
'Chiseling,'  'Price  Ceilings'  and  last  but  not  least 
the  grim  menace  of  inflation,  the  ultimate  result  of 
which  is  'chaos.'  Scan  any  newspaper  or  current 
magazine.  The  evidence  is  there  in  all  its  appal- 
ling accusations  for  any  one  to  read,  all  in  the 
name  of  'Business  as  Usual,'  of  'Maintaining  the 
Status  Quo,'  a  monument  to  'Rugged  Individualism,' 
the  bulwark  of  our  vaunted  'Free  Enterprise,'  within 
'the  Price  System,'  our  modus  operandi.  And  while 
we  fight  for  a  place  of  advantage  within  a  system 
of  advantage  our  boys  are  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  all  guarters  of  the  world  and  spilling 
their  blood  in  the  defense  of  America. 

THE  LAST  DITCH  STAND 

It  is  within  the  operation  of  'the  Price  System' 
that  we  see  the  'Merchants  of  Debt,'  'The  Rugged 
Individualist,'  'The  Labor  Unions,'  'The  Communists,' 
'The  Free  Enterprisers,'  'The  Republicans,'  'The 
Democrats'  and  'The  Fascist  Minded,'  all  wallowing 
and  fighting  in  the  mud  and  mire,  in  a  last-ditch 
stand  to  maintain  a  system  of  advantage  and  per- 
sonal greed,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  'Total  War'  against  fascism  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

How  then  can  these  manifestations  of  disorder 
and  chaos  within  the  Price  System  be  stopped  and 
an  orderly  procedure  be  brought  about  while  we 
are  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  Total  War? 

Technocracy  has  given  us  that  answer  in  its  Vic- 
tory Program,  of  Total  Conscription, — the  Conscrip- 
tion of  the  'Four  M's,'  Men,  Machines,  Materiel, 
Money,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter.  It  is  the  only  program  by  which  the  in- 
centive of  special  advantage,  personal  greed  and 
the  inordinate  lust  for  power  can  be  deleted  from 
our  price  system  operation.  It  is  the  only  program 
that  will  bring  cohesion  of  the  diverse  parts.  It  is 
all  for  one  and  one  for  all.  By  no  other  means  can 
the  entire  strength  of  America  be  brought  to  bear 
against  our  fascist  enemies  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Americans,  this  is  our  problem.  It  is  the 
problem  of  each  and  every  loyal  American.  In  the 
vernacular  of  slang,  'we  are  behind  the  eight  ball.' 
It  is  our  move.  Either  we  install  'Total  Conscrip- 
tion' and  unite  for  'Total  War,'  or  America  fails  to 
achieve  her  destiny. 

— Dan  V.  Eastman. 
R.D.  11746. 


TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  a  1 1  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  This 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$5.00  which  are  paid  by  the  members  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party) . 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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'KNOW  HOW 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  HAS  TURNED  TO  PATRIOTISM 


NOW  that  civilian  production  is  curtailed  na- 
tional advertising  has  turned  to  patriotism. 
National  advertisers  vie  with  each  other  in 
claiming  credit  for  our  victories  abroad. 

Our  planes  have  met  foreign  competition  with 
honor;  our  tanks,  with  gratifying  success;  our  artil- 
lery, with  glory.  Massed  power  of  American  pro- 
duced implements  of  war  has  reached  heights  pre- 
viously unknown,  dwarfing  the  spectacular  display 
of  German  mechanized  might  in  Poland  and  in 
France.  The  national  advertisements  state  with 
smug  complacency  that  the  'know  how'  of  private 
enterprise  is  responsible  for  our  success. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor?  Remember  our  sad 
state  of  unpreparedness?  Remember  the  five 
months'  delay  while  framing  the  amortization  bill 
to  guarantee  private  enterprise  a  profit  before  pro- 
duction on  war  essential  goods  could  commence? 
And  then  private  enterprise  decided  that  its  'risk 
capital'  could  not  be  ventured  in  so  uncertain  an  en- 
deavor and  the  Government  was  forced  to  build 
the  plants  and  furnish  the  tools. 

The  'know  how'  of  these  so  called  private  enter- 
prisers is  confined  to  knowing  how  to  keep  their 
trained  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  from 
producing  until  the  financial  barriers  may  be  pro- 
fitably removed. 

Because  of  the  'know  how  to  make  profit'  the 
production  of  magnesium  was  confined  to  the 
skilled  men  necessary  to  the  production  of  6,000 
tons  per  year  (1940)  while  Germany  was  produc 
ing  50,000  to  75,000  tons.  (T.N.E.C.  Final  Report  p. 
183.)  This  light  metal  is  essential  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  airplanes — Landing  gear  of  a  bomber  is  100 
pounds  lighter  than  when  made  with  aluminum 
alloys. 

Berryllium,  the  magic  metal,  which  adds  amazing 
endurance  gualities  when  alloyed  with  other  met- 
als, was  years  behind  German  development  be- 
cause of  a  profitable  cartel  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  claimants  of  'know  how.'  (T.N.E.C.  Final  re- 
port, pp.  184.)  The  best  spring  steel  breaks  after 
3  million  vibrations.    Beryllium-copper  alloy  breaks 


between  15  and  20  billion  vibrations. 

Then  there  is  tungsten  carbide.  The  'know  how' 
men  of  General  Electric  Company,  in  a  cartel  agree- 
ment with  German  industrialists,  demonstrated  their 
knowledge  by  raising  the  price  from  $48  to  $453  a 
pound.  For  twelve  years  the  price  under  this  agree- 
ment never  fell  below  $205  a  pound.  This,  together 
with  patent  restrictions,  prevented  the  use  of  this 
hardest  of  metals  which  is  invaluable  in  cutting- 
edges  of  machine  tools.  The  'know  how'  of  the 
management  of  General  Electric  not  only  deprived 
industry  of  the  alloy;  it  prevented  the  development 
of  powder  metallurgy  in  America  which,  in  turn, 
delayed  the  tooling  up  process  of  war  industry. 

PATENT  CONTROL  IMPEDES  PROGRESS 

Gerald  Firth,  President  of  the  Firth  Sterling  Steel 
Company,  (Detroit  News,  January  1,  1941)  says: 

The  control  of  the  tungsten  carbide  patents 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
Krupp  Company  has  resulted  in  keeping  the 
price  at  exorbitant  levels.  Now  when  the 
emergency  has  come,  industry  has  not 
learned  how  to  use  tungsten  carbide  and  has 
not  the  machines,  the  skilled  men,  or  the  tech- 
nigue  which  it  would  have  had  if  the  mate- 
rial had  been  available  at  the  same  low  price 
at  which  it  was  available  to  German  indus- 
tries.' 

The  counterfeit  'know  how'  men  have  concealed 
the  part  the  men  who  really  know  how  to  perfect 
our  production  technigues  have  played  in  our  war 
effort.  After  the  restrictions  of  the  Price  and  Profit 
System  had  been  removed  these  men,  unknown  to 
the  public  and  unhonored  by  national  advertise- 
ments, went  to  work  for  a  salary,  in  most  instances 
paid  by  the  Government.  These  were  the  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  technicians. 

Just  what  the  'know  how'  patriots  cost  the  nation 
in  lives  as  well  as  wasted  materiel  may  be  illu- 
strated by  the  development  of  powder  metallurgy 
in  America  since  the  war  commenced. 
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Andrew  Langhammer,  chief  of  Chrysler's  pow- 
dered metal  division,  is  quoted  by  Robert  W.  Marks 
and  Harland  Manchester  in  Forbes  Magazine  as 
saying  that  a  certain  complicated  piece  of  metal 
that  took  hours  to  shape,  now  is  shaped  in  the  mat- 
ter of  seconds  by  this  new  method  of  production. 
This  is  the  process  that  was  controlled  by  the  Krupp- 
General  Electric  Company  cartel. 

Whereas  the  method  was  restricted  to  small 
parts,  it  has  been  developed  by  the  men  who  really 
know  how  to  the  point  where  a  65  pound  tank  bear- 
ing so  produced  last  year  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
2,100,000  man  hours. 

The  process  is  simple.  Powdered  metals  that 
cannot  be  alloyed  by  heat  are  mixed  together, 
forced  into  a  mold  by  several  tons  pressure  and 
then  baked  in  a  sintering  oven.  They  come  out 
when  properly  baked  having  the  desired  qualities 
and  accurate  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  at  the 
saving  of  untold  man  hours  in  machining  and  in 
the  speed  of  the  process.  Once  the  mold  is  set  up, 
complicated  parts,  in  perfect  duplicate,  may  be  pro- 
duced with  great  rapidity.  Under  the  old  process, 
each  part  must  be  separately  machined.  A  saving 
of  50  to  75  percent  is  made  in  material  lost  in  the 
machine  processing. 

PRINCIPLE  YET  UNEXPLAINED 

Powder  metallurgy  as  yet  is  unexplained.  Scien- 
tists know  that  the  process  works  but  do  not  know 
why.  Tungsten  and  copper  could  not  be  alloyed  by 
heat,  because  of  the  great  variance  of  their  melting 
temperatures.  Copper  has  a  low  melting  point,  and 
tungsten,  high.  By  the  time  the  heating  point  of 
tungsten  were  reached,  the  copper  would  have  dis- 
appeared in  gas;  but  pressed  into  a  mold,  then 
heated  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  the  melting 
point  of  copper,  the  metals  fuse  and  the  alloy  re- 
sults. 

By  this  process  a  self-lubricating  bearing  that  will 
outlive  the  remainder  of  a  machine  is  produced.  A 
volatile  is  added  to  the  powdered  metal.  When  the 
alloy  comes  forth  the  lubricating  element  is  a  part 
of  the  alloy.  Under  pressure  this  element  is 
squeezed  out,  furnishing  lubrication  when  most 
needed.  When  the  pressure  is  released,  the  lubri- 
cant is  reabsorbed  by  the  metal. 

Had  this  process  been  in  general  usage  in  Amer- 
ica, as  it  was  in  Germany,  the  tooling  up  process 
for  war  production  would  have  been  more  rapid. 


In  addition,  much  of  our  war  material  would  have 
been  of  higher  quality.  Only  a  few  hundred  planes 
in  Australia  at  the  critical  early  date  would  have 
made  the  reconquest  of  Guadalcanal  unnecessary, 
for  the  Japanese  could  have  been  kept  away  from 
that  island.  The  present  battle  for  Munda  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

The  real  'Know  how'  has  not  yet  been  released. 
Nowhere  in  America  has  the  war  effort  had  the  di- 
rection of  those  men  who  are  technically  trained  to 
a  degree  where  the  term  'know  how'  has  meaning. 
Political  considerations,  economic  blocs  and  re- 
gional jealousy,  as  well  as  the  eye  for  the  postwar 
profit,  have  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
trained  men  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  get 
on  with  the  job. 

Advertisements  of  the  postwar  world  frequently 
display  pictures  of  the  Flying  Wing.  All  aero  en- 
gineers know  the  plan  is  superior  to  anything  now 
being  built.  It  has  been  described  in  such  adver- 
tisements as  the  'freight  plane  of  the  future.'  Why 
not  a  freight  of  50  tons  of  bombs  over  Tokyo,  Rome 
or  Berlin  now?  The  'know  how'  exists.  It  has  even 
been  blueprinted  and  furnished  to  the  Government. 
But  the  plane  is  not  being  produced.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  'know  how'  boys  are  concealing  their 
knowledge,  or  would  its  production  interfere  with 
existing  profitable  production? 

The  United  Nations  will  win  the  war.  But  when? 
Every  delay  means  added  casualties. 

Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  adopt  the  course 
indicated  by  exact  know  how  and  to  end  the  war 
within  a  year.  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt 
has  stated  that  he  is  studying  the  possibility  of  la- 
bor conscription  legislation  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress when  in  session  again.  Since  the  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  alone  means  fascism,  surely  he  is 
studying  the  only  constitutional  means  of  putting 
fascism  into  effect.  Our  constitution  guarantees 
against  involuntary  servitude.  Conscripting  men  to 
work  for  other  men  is  involuntary  servitude  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war.  Therefore  Mr.  McNutt,  being 
a  patriotic  gentleman  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy,  must  be  think- 
ing of  also  conscripting  Industry. 

If  he  goes  that  far,  why  not  complete  the  pro- 
gram of  Technocracy  Inc.  and  conscript  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money  and  put  'Know  How'  to 
work? 

— Charles  Hickey. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BOARDS 


CASUALTIES  MANY  -  FATALITIES  NONE 


CONGRESS  has  adjourned,  silence  reigns  for  a 
while,  and  John  Q.  Public  gives  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. It  has  been  a  terrible  strain  trying  to 
keep  up  with  Congress,  jumping  from  one  side  of 
the  fence  to  the  other,  then  back  again,  and  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  conform  to  the  conflicting  rules 
and  regulations  issued  one  day,  amended  the  next, 
revoked  the  next  and  then  reissued,  by  the  various 
conflicting  alphabetical  boards  that  try  to  control 
our  domestic  economy. 

We  can  now  forget  Congress  until  September  14 
(we  hope),  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  trying  to 
analyze  and  comply  with  the  numerous  directives 
as  laid  down  by  about  two  thousand  different 
boards  and  commissions  that  constitute  our  home 
battle  front.  There  is  no  fall,  spring  or  winter  cam- 
paign on  this  front.  It  is  just  one  continuous  battle 
with  no  shortage  of  ammunition;  they  produce  their 
own.  The  casualties  have  been  numerous,  fatalities 
none. 

No  one  board  has  complete  control  over  any  sin- 
gle seguence  in  our  civilian  production  and  distri- 
bution. There  are  a  half  dozen  or  more  boards  in 
partial  control  in  each,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
is  continual  battle  for  more  power  and  more  pres- 
tige. Each  board  is  headed  by  a  representative  of 
big  business  or  a  'lame  duck'  politician,  working 
either  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  he  represents 
or  for  votes  at  the  coming  election,  as  a  'lame  duck' 
always  lives  in  hopes  of  making  a  come-back.  A 
move  that  would  aid  one  business  might  be  detri- 
mental to  another  so  there  is  constant  conflict  be- 
tween the  boards  as  to  policy.  Each  insists  that  his 
own  ideas  are  the  only  ones  that  can  operate  effi- 
ciently and  insists  on  enforcing  them,  with  no  power 
of  enforcement.  None  has  any  plan — any  planned 
design  for  the  future — but  all  operate  on  a  day  to 
day  basis,  on  ideas  that  are  probably  the  result  of 
a  bad  dream.  These  ideas  are  becoming  a  night- 
mare, not  a  dream,  to  the  American  citizen. 

A  businessman  may  be  operating  strictly  within 
the  law  today,  but  if  he  operates  the  same  tomor- 
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row  he  may  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  breaking  some  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  some 
dreamer  overnight.  Small  businessmen  are  guit- 
ting  business  by  the  thousands,  forced  out  by  eco- 
nomic pressure;  and  that  is  just  what  these  big- 
business  representatives  want.  The  more  small 
businesses  that  are  liguidated  the  less  becomes  the 
competition  and  the  stronger  becomes  their  monop- 
oly. Of  course  these  representatives  of  big-business 
are  giving  their  'patriotic'  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  $1  a  year  (plus  about  $25  per  day  ex- 
penses).   Why  not? 

There  are  now  approximately  3,000,000  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  exclusive  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion alone  (according  to  latest  available  informa- 
tion) has  51,817  paid  employees.  This  is  exclusive 
of  all  volunteer  workers  on  the  local  rationing 
boards,  etc.  Of  this  number  about  2,700  are  law- 
yers, many  of  them  just  out  of  law  school,  with  no 
experience  (which  is  probably  a  good  thing);  152 
college  professors  (results  would  indicate  they  are 
the  absent  minded  kind).  This  combination  of  law- 
yers and  professors  can  mess  up  anything 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  wonderful 
mess  of  the  situation.  Just  before  Congress  ad- 
journed it  passed  a  bill  that  reguires  the  replace- 
ment of  many  of  these  professors  by  men  who  have 
had  business  experience,  so  we  can  look  forward 
to  fewer  dreams  but  higher  prices. 

Whether  we  have  less  confusion  in  the  future 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  have  had  directives  on  prices  issued 
one  day  only  to  be  countermanded  the  next; 
prices  raised  and  points  lowered  one  day  and 
points  raised  and  prices  lowered  the  next.  One 
directive  gives  out  the  statement  that  our  food  pro- 
duction this  year  will  be  from  5  to  10  percent  above 
that  of  last  year,  and  at  the  same  time  another  is 
announcing  that  our  production  will  be  from  20  to 
30  percent  less  than  last  year.  One  tells  us  we  will 
have  plenty  and  another  that  we  are  facing  a  fam- 
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ine.  They  had  better  get  together  before  releasing 
their  stories  or  statements,  as  some  of  the  people 
are  naive  enough  to  believe  any  statement  released 
by  them  and  this  is  creating,  not  confidence,  but 
confusion. 

Many  of  the  other  boards  are  in  a  condition  very 
similar  to  the  OPA,  battling  within  the  board  and 
with  other  boards.  Meanwhile  our  domestic  econ- 
omy moves  rapidly  toward  chaos  and  fascism. 

The  dispute  between  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  operators  was  in  a  fair  way  to  settlement, 
but  the  War  Labor  Board,  in  an  endavor  to  uphold 
its  prestige,  refused  to  sanction  any  agreement  other 
than  that  promulgated  by  itself.  It  even  went  so  far 
as  to  order  the  U  M  W  to  sign  a  two  years  contract 
similar  to  the  one  just  expired,  regardless  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Could  they  enforce  it?  No.  It 
simply  raised  the  ire  of  the  miners  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  take  over  the  control  of  the 
mines.  The  men  then  went  back  to  work,  for  the 
Government,  with  the  understanding  they  will  work 
until  October  31  with  no  agreement,  providing  the 
Government  does  not  return  the  mines  to  the  own- 
ers during  that  time.  The  ego  of  the  W  L  B  was 
punctured  like  a  balloon  and  it  came  down  to  earth 
with  a  thud.  Result:  nothing  was  settled  between 
the  miners  and  the  operators  and  if  the  Government 
returns  the  mines  to  the  control  of  the  owners  we 
can  expect  another  explosion. 

Our  transportation  is  another  seguence  that  is  in 
a  critical  condition.  We  have  been  told  time  and 
again  to  take  our  vacations  at  home,  not  to  travel, 
due  to  the  congestion  of  our  transportation  lines. 
But,  when  a  reporter  called  at  Mr.  Eastman's  office 
for  a  statement  she  learned  that  Mr.  Eastman,  Di- 
rector of  Transportation,  had  g'one  to  the  Maine 
woods  for  a  vacation.  Another  nice  vacation  trip  is 
being  taken  by  five  of  our  United  States  Senators, 
at  Government  expense.  They  are  making  a  tour 
of  the  world's  battle  fronts  in  a  U.  S.  bomber.  This 
uses  hi-octane  gasoline,  of  which  there  is  a  shortage, 
and  keeps  one  of  our  bombers  and  crews  out  of  the 
battle  where  every  bomber  is  needed.  What  does 
a  Senator  know  about  military   warfare  anyway? 

But  there  is  no  vacation  from  the  warfare  on  the 
home  front.  The  W  L  B  is  fighting  labor,  Congress 
is  fighting  the  Administration,  business  is  fighting 
the  Government  and  Government  control.  The  bat- 
tle goes  merrily  on,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tur- 
moil and  confusion  the  people  of  America  are  con- 
fused and  bewildered,  and  wonder  what  next. 


Our  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  promote  harmony  at  home 
and  win  the  war  abroad,  but,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, with  Congress  opposing  his  every  move  and 
the  numerous  pressure  groups,  business,  labor 
farmer,  financial,  and  hundreds  of  other  blocs  op- 
posing every  move  he  makes,  he  can  do  but  little 
to  remedy  the  situation.  What  aids  one  group  an- 
tagonizes another.  Conseguently  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  is  required  to  smooth  out  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  different  boards  and  the  pressure  groups 
and  in  settling  petty  personal  disputes.  As  a  result 
we  are  fast  approaching  chaos  on  the  home  front 
and  unless  something  is  done,  and  done  soon,  we 
may  well  lose  the  war  on  both  the  battle  front  and 
the  home  front,  and  also  the  peace. 

America  is  in  a  critical  condition,  and  a  critical 
condition  requires  an  effective  remedy.  Such  a 
remedy  is  presented  by  Technocracy  Inc.  and  its 
adoption  is  urged.  It  is  a"  remedy  that  will  produce 
an  abundance  with  which  we  can  win  on  both  the 
home  front  and  the  battle  front — a  remedy  that  as- 
sures 100  percent  support  and  that  will  win  the  war 
and  the  peace.  That  remedy  is  Technocracy's  Vic- 
tory Program — Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money  with  National  Service  from  All 
and  Profit  to  None. 

By  the  installation  of  this  program  America  can 
shorten  this  war  by  months,  possibly  by  years,  and 
in  so  doing  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  Amer- 
ican boys.  We  can  win  this  war  without  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  another  dollar. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?    Let's  go! 

—Roy  Gilbert. 
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CITY  STREETS 


THE  streets  of  a  modern  American  city  present 
an  ever-changing  panorama  of  progress.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  younger  cities  of  the 
west  and  northwest.  The  ancient  cities  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  even  the  older  cities  of  our  own 
eastern  seaboard,  grew  slowly  and  remained  more 
or  less  static  for  generations  on  end;  but  within  the 
memory  of  quite  young  persons  now  living  the 
cities  of  the  West  Coast  have  sprung  from  nothing 
and  have  run  the  full  course  from  the  earliest  modes 
of  travel,  by  oxcart,  stage-coach,  buggy  and  fine 
carriage  to  the  most  up-to-date  types  of  bus,  taxi- 
cab,  and  private  automobile. 

Seattle,  Washington,  within  a  matter  of  fifty-odd 
years  has  experienced  all  of  these  changes.  First 
came  the  horsecar,  then  in  order  the  cable  car  and 
the  old  electric  railway.  Several  different  electric 
streetcar  lines  were  installed  in  the  city  by  private 
companies.  In  1890  most  of  these  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  Seattle  Electric  Company. 

During  the  first  World  War,  in  1918,  the  City  of 
Seattle  bought  the  entire  transportation  system  for 
the  sum  of  $15  million  and  it  has  since  been  oper- 
ated by  and  for  the  City.  In  1939  the  City  decided 
to  change  the  entire  transportation  system  to  one  of 
'free'  trolley  coaches  and  motor  coaches.  The  free 
trolley  gets  its  power  from  the  overhead  wires  but 
it  runs  on  rubber  tires  and  is  free  to  wander  over 
the  street,  swinging  over  to  the  curb  for  loading,  or 
out  around  other  vehicles  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
way. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Seattle  Transit  System 
for  1940  says: 

The  year  1940  will  long  be  remembered  by 

the  citizens  of  Seattle,  and  more  particularly 

by  the  personnel  of  the  Transit  System,  as  a 

PICTURES 

Top— Compressed  air  drill  breaks  out  bricks  to  pro- 
tect side  paving  (Techphoto  by  Stillmaker) . 

Lower — Rails  are  pulled  and  then  cut  into  sections 
with  blowtorch  (Techphoto  by  Stillmaker). 

Center — Clean-up  shovel  operates  in  center  of  street 
without  stopping  traffic  (Techphoto  by  Barnes). 
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sTED  FOR  STEEL 


\LVAGE   OPERATIONS  DELAYED  TWO  YEARS  BY  FINANCIAL  INTERFERENCE 
■REET   RAILWAY   SYSTEM   OBSOLETE    AND  REMOVED  —  DEBT  STILL  UNPAID 


year  of  almost  complete  changeover  from  rail 
to  rubber,  a  year  which  began  with  a  system 
consisting  of  35  street  railway  lines  and  24 
bus  lines  and  which  witnessed  the  successive 
changeover  to  trolley  or  motor  coach  of  all 
but  5  of  the  railway  lines,  together  with  mo- 
dernization and  extension  of  the  previously 
existing  motor  coach  lines. 

This  changeover  necessitated  a  vast  amount 
of  planning  and  engineering  work  and  the 
training  of  more  than  962  operators  to  drive 
new  equipment.  In  addition  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  more  than  198  wire  miles  of  street 
railway  overhead  and  to  erect  more  than  402 
miles  of  overhead  and  feeder  system  for  the 
new  trolley  coach  lines.  All  of  this  work  was 
carried  on  concurrently  with  furnishing  the 
transportation  necessary  to  carry  a  daily 
average  of  more  than  255,000  passengers, 
and  constitutes  an  accomplishment  without 
parallel  in  any  American  city  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  Seattle 
las  had  a  boom  in  population  that  has  put  a  ter- 
rific strain  on  the  facilities  of  the  Transit  System, 
but  this  has  been  somewhat  relieved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  busses  during  the  past  win- 
ter. Financially  the  system  has  had  difficulties. 
Between  the  time  of  the  original  purchase  and  Au- 
gust 1939  only  6  years  show  a  net  gain.  All  the 
rest  show  a  substantial  loss.  From  the  Technocratic 
viewpoint  this  is  unimportant.  The  important  thing 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  and  how  well  it 
serves  its  primary  purpose  of  transporting  the  peo- 
ple. The  new  buses  are  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old  slow,  noisy  streetcars.     Moreover,  the  fact 


New  Trolley  Coach  at  Curb 

— Techphoto  by  Barnes. 
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that  they  run  on  rubber  makes  it  possible  to  bring 
about  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  streets. 

With  the  influx  of  population  due  to  the  war  the 
operating  revenue  has  increased  so  that  the  record 
shows  a  definite  improvement.  However,  with  the 
war  came  the  steel  shortage,  and  the  old  streetcar 
rails  should  naturally  have  been  removed  and  made 
available  at  that  time  for  scrap. 

Compared  to  the  cost  of  their  removal,  however, 
their  salvage  value  was  almost  nil,  so  instead  of 
removing  them  as  guickly  as  possible  and  restoring 
the  streets,  they  were  allowed  to  lie  there,  'a  source 
of  undue  operating  hazard  for  rubber-tired  vehicles,' 
according  to  the  Annual  Report,  besides  being  a 
menace  to  pedestrians  at  the  crossings  as  the  bricks 
became  uneven  and  really  dangerous  in  many 
places.  In  some  places  cement  was  poured  in  to 
cover  the  rails,  which  helped  the  streets  but  did  not 
relieve  the  steel  shortage. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
the  City  used  current  paving  funds  to  rebuild  cer- 
tain of  the  heavier  traveled  through  routes.  Some 
5,300  tons  of  steel  rails  were  salvaged,  in  1940,  at 
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— Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 

The  old  Post  Office  corner  will  never  see  another 
street  car. 

a  cost  of  between  $100  and  $175  a  ton,  and  sold  for 
$15.00  a  ton.  Funds  for  this  operation  were  derived 
from  the  gas  tax,  but  as  the  use  of  gas  was  re- 
stricted this  source  of  income  was  cut.  More  re- 
cently the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  taken 
over  a  good  share  of  the  salvage  program,  paying 
the  City  $46.50  a  ton  for  the  old  rails  and  selling 
them  for  $16.50  a  ton,  making  a  net  gain  over  the 
old  price  of  $30.00  a  ton  to  the  City.  The  City  is 
still  going  on  with  a  part  of  the  work  of  salvaging 
the  rails  and  restoring  the  streets,  as  fast  as  its  fi- 
nances will  permit.  A  city  official  stated  recently, 
'By  1944  there  will  be  no  more  evidence  that  the 
City  of  Seattle  ever  had  a  street  railway  system.' 

As  fast  as  the  rails  are  removed  by  one  operat- 
ing crew  the  street  is  repaved  by  another.  With 
the  technology  available  for  this  work  it  is  done 
almost  as  though  by  magic,  even  though  the  ma- 
chines in  use  are  old  and  more  or  less  obsolete. 
One  day  the  rail  puller  starts  operating  on  a  certain 
section  of  street.  It  is  followed  by  t  h  e  clean-up 
shovel  and  that  in  turn  by  the  paving  crew,  and 
presto!  In  a  week's  time  there  is  a  fine,  smooth 
thorofare  and  the  old  system  is  but  a  memory. 

However,  even  at  best  s  u  c  h  a  street  is  just  a 
patchwork  affair  and  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
kind  of  thoroughfare  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
have  even  now  if  our  engineers  were  turned  loose 
to  produce  their  best,  without  financial  interference. 
The  streets  and  highways  of  the  future  will  be  very 
different.  For  one  thing,  it  is  even  now  possible  to 
eliminate  entirely  all  the  unsightly  overhead  poles 
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and  wires  by  burying  the  latter  underground.  Other 
developments  in  the  way  of  lighting  and  speed  con- 
trols, as  well  as  improved  surfacing,  will  come 
thick  and  fast  after  the  war  is  over,  it  we  will  but 
remove  the  interferences. 

The  speed  of  the  present  operations  and  the  guick 
results  achieved  make  the  observer  wonder  why 
the  old  rails  were  not  removed  long  ago,  as  soon 
as  the  railway  became  obsolete.  The  reason  is  that 
financial  considerations  interfered.  Since  1939  fur- 
ther funds  have  been  negotiated  from  the  R  F  C  for 
eguipment  and  operations,  and  the  City  of  Seattle 
is  still  carrying  a  big  burden  of  debt  on  account  of 
the  original  deal  for  the  purchase  of  a  system  of 
transportation  which  not  only  was  obsolete  when  it 
was  bought  but  which  will  have  been  completely 
obliterated  long  before  the  bill  for  it  is  paid.  Be- 
cause of  the  drag  of  this  debt  the  war  effort  has 
been  slowed  down  for  want  of  the  scrap  steel  which 
is  only  now  being  mined  from  Seattle's  streets;  andA 
also  the  debt  is  being  increased  because  of  the  dis-^ 
crepancy  between  the  salvage  value  of  the  rails 
and  the  cost  of  their  removal. 

Technocracy's  proposed  plan  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion would  automatically  release  this  brake  on  the 
City's  functional  operations,  for  the  entire  credit 
structure  would  be  'guick-frozen'  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  six  months  thereafter.  All  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  city,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments would  be  assumed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment for  that  period,  and  any  and  all  operations 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  would  be 
consummated  without  financial  interference  at  any 
stage.  Only  with  Total  Conscription  can  a  guick 
and  decisive  victory  be  assured  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt.  ^^ 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes.     ^F 

NERVE    SURGERY 

Nerve  surgery  has  scored  a  triumph  with  the  successful 
transplanting  of  nerve  tissue  from  human  corpses  to  living 
persons.  Prof.  A.  S.  Vichnevsky,  head  of  it/he  surgical  de- 
partment of  the  Soviet  Neurological  Clinic  replaced  the  in- 
jured main  nerve  in  the  arm  of  a  Red  Army  commander 
with  a  section  taken  from  a  man  who  had  been  killed  in 
action.  The  transplant  was  successful  and  the  new  nerve 
took  root.  Eventually  the  officer  was  able  to  use  his  arm  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  and  today  he  is  in  active  service 
at  the  front  again.  Surgeons  the  world  over  have  long  been 
working  on  this  problem  of  restoring  function  to  a  limb 
when  the  motor  nerve  has  been  seriously  injured.  In  some 
countries  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  trans- 
plant to  the  human  body  nerves  and  spinal  cords  of  ani- 
mals. 

When  properly  treated  after  removal,  human  nerves 
taken  from  corpses  can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
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THE  PAY-OFF  -  How  Much  ? 


THE    PRICE    OF    VICTORY,    UNDER    ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES,  WILL  BE  TREMENDOUS 


TO  achieve  an  early  victory  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cost;  to  keep  the  toll  of  money  and  lives, 
metal  and  men,  as  low  as  possible,  the  pattern 
of  our  war  effort  must  be  revised. 

Centuries  ago  Virgil  coined  an  apt  phrase  when 
he  wrote,  'Easy  is  the  descent  to  Hades — but  to  re- 
turn— ah!  there  is  the  difficulty.'  It  has  been  and  is 
easy  under  the  pressure  of  the  demands  of  Total 
War,  to  plunge  down  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
national  insolvency.  How  difficult  it  will  be  to 
climb  back! 

Recently  our  Government  reported  to  its  people 
how  national  finances  stood  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed.  For  every  man,  woman  and  child,  these 
United  States  spent  $597  per  capita  or  more  than 
twice  what  was  spent  last  year.  Of  this  $597,  $550 
went  into  the  ravenous  maw  of  the  war  machine 
although  the  total  income  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing this  time  rose  from  $98  per  person  to  $170.  Yet 
during  this  year  just  closed  each  person's  share  in 
the  national  debt  and  guaranteed  obligations  rose 
$427  to  a  grand  and  glorious  total  of  $1075;  and 
note  carefully  that  this  figure  is  $45  more  than  the 
annual  average  income  accruing  to  each  of  the  133 
million  people  of  these  United  States. 

The  most  optimistic  of  our  war  strategy  leaders 
set  no  earlier  date  for  victory  than  two  or  even 
three  years  hence.  The  national  debt  will  very 
probably  double  during  each  succeeding  year  just 
as  it  has  during  the  last  year,  and  we  must  see  that 
this  progression  will  bring  us  not  to  a  period  but  to 
a  question  mark,  and  one  of  such  size  that  it  com- 
pletely obscures  America's  future.  For  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  our  financial  and  economic 
structure  can  survive  this  tremendous  strain.  Even 
if  by  some  trick  of  financial  legerdemain  it  does  not 
crash  in  complete  disintegration  and  ruin,  this  side 
of  victory,  what  of  our  children's  future  in  the  post- 
war years,  as  they  struggle  along  under  the  service 
charges  of  this  monstrous  load,  of  which  neither 
they  nor  their  children's  children  can  ever  be  re- 
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lieved?  Must  the  red  blood  of  thousands  of  our 
sons,  husbands  and  brothers  be  shed  on  foreign 
soils  only  to  have  those  surviving  and  us,  ourselves, 
and  those  who  shall  follow  us,  submerged  in  a 
veritable  sea  of  red  ink  of  national  debt? 

But  such  a  fate  need  not  befall  us.  It  can  be 
fended  off.  We  can  fight  this  war  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful, early  and  victorious  conclusion  without 
adding  the  proverbial  last  straw  or  any  more  straws 
at  all  to  the  financial  load  under  which  the  nation 
(and  that  means  all  of  us)  is  already  staggering. 
The  unavoidable  costs  of  victory  will  be  tremendous 
in  American  treasure  and  lives.  Let  us  overlook  no 
means  to  minimize  those  which  we  can  avoid — and 
this  is  what  we  can  do  to  check,  definitely  and  com- 
pletely, the  rushing  upward  flight  of  national  debt. 
We  can  immobilize  the  financial  structure  of  these 
United  States  by  conscripting  t  h  e  monetary  and 
physical  wealth  of  America,  together  with  all  the 
citizens  between  18  and  65  years.  By  conscripting 
the  monetary  wealth  we  mean  putting  in  cold  stor- 
age, for  the  duration,  the  operations  of  banks,  in- 
surance and  loan  companies;  the  operations  of  tax- 
ation and  assessments,  including  those  of  cities, 
counties,  and  the  Government  itself;  the  function- 
ing of  mortgages,  of  notes  and  bills  of  credit.  By 
thus  arresting  all  financial  operations,  big  and  little, 
from  the  purchase,  with  money,  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  the  writing  of  a  100-thousand-dollar  insurance 
policy  or  a  billion-dollar  loan,  we  can  stop  the  crea- 
tion of  more  debt. 

NO  MORE  TAXES 

By  likewise  mobilizing  ourselves,  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  and  the  physical  wealth  that  is, 
the  eguipment  and  resources  of  this  country  into 
the  service  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  we  can  pro- 
vide the  technique  for  continuous  production  and 
distribution  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  our  civilians 
and  we  can  organize  these  functions  much  more 
efficiently    than   they   are   now   organized,    without 
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any  need  for  any  of  the  operations  of  finance,  of 
buying  and  selling,  of  loaning,  taxpaying  and  col- 
lecting. 

Thus,  the  installation  of  Technocracy's  program 
of  the  conscription  of  America's  men,  machines, 
materiel  and  money,  as  an  American  design  for  the 
national  operation  will  copper  our  already  tremen- 
dous stakes  in  this  total  war  and  will  permit 
us  to  emerge  from  it  with  not  one  cent  more 
financial  load  than  we  carry  now,  and  surely 
$140,796,033,375.65  (the  national  debt  as  of  June  30) 
is  load  enough. 

There  is  another  situation  wherein  the  immediate 
need  for  the  adoption  of  Technocracy's  proposals  is 
even  more  glaringly  apparent.  We  refer  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  air  power  in  this  modern 
war  and  to  the  valid  and  since  well  sustained  pre- 
diction made  long  ago  by  Howard  Scott,  the  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  that  victory  would 
be  achieved  by  that  nation  or  group  of  nations 
which  could  first  launch  against  its  enemies  fleets 
of  long  range  land  based  bombers.  At  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Scott  so  spoke,  the  engineers  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  had  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Government  of  these  United  States  complete  designs 
for  such  powerfully  agressive  air-borne  weapons. 
Many  of  you  have  seen  the  specifications  of  these 
leviathans  of  the  air — but  some  of  you  have  not. 
Here  they  are;  and  consider  well  the  significance 
of  these  design  features. 

Range— Over  12,000  miles 

Ceiling— 35,000  to  40,000  feet 

Wingspread — 330  feet 

Speed— Over  300  M  P  H 

Bomb  Load — 50  tons. 

There  you  have  Flying  Wings  capable  of  terrific 
mass  destruction.  There  you  have  aerial  weapons 
of  war  which,  in  fleets  of  1100  or  more,  could  start 
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from  this  continent,  smash,  in  one  round  trip,  the 
industrial  centers  of  our  enemies  and  return  home 
from  a  nonstop  flight  without  refueling.  Had  such 
fleets  been  rolling  off  our  production  lines  a  year 
ago  (and  they  could  have  been)  we  would  not  now 
be  engaged  in  a  terrific  and  costly  naval,  army  and 
aerial  onslaught  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  war  in  Europe  would  have  been 
over  now,  a  closed  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Current  allied  strategy  apparently  now  calls  for 
the  subduing  of  Germany  before  a  concentrated 
offensive  is  undertaken  against  Japan,  her  partner 
in  world  crime.  In  the  meantime,  Japan  is  decen- 
tralizing her  war  industries,  from  her  homeland 
islands,  out  amongst  t  h  e  outposts  of  her  newly 
gained  empire.  So  it  is  probable  that  before  we 
and  our  allies  can  launch  a  major  offensive  against 
the  fascism  of  the  Orient,  the  militant  forces  of  Hi- 
rohito  and  his  war  production  machine  will  be  firm- 
ly entrenched  in  innumerable  islands  in  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  mainland.  Therefore,  we  and  our  allies 
will  be  faced  with  the  tremendous  and  costly  task 
of  destroying  these  bases,  almost  one  by  one,  hit- 
ting them  with  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  from  the  air 
with  our  present  type  of  combat  planes.  Yet,  if, 
when  that  time  comes,  we  shall  be  eguipped  with 
long  range,  heavily  loaded  fleets  of  Technocracy's 
Flying  Wings,  the  work  of  destruction  (and  com- 
plete destruction  it  must  be)  can  be  accomplished 
almost  altogether  from  the  air  with  planes  based  on 
Hawaii,  on  Australia,  and  right  here  on  this  Conti- 
nent, thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of  action, 
with  conseguent  tremendous  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  victory  in  equipment  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, in  American  lives. 

It  has  been  over  two  years  since  the  design  for 
Flying  Wings  was  completed.  No  more  than  one 
year  of  retooling  of  airplane  factories  for  the  plas- 
tic mold  type  of  construction  needed,  was  or  is  now 
required  for  mess  production  of  these  powerful  and 
lethal  engines  of  war,  but  not  one  of  them  has  yet 
appeared!!  There  is,  of  course,  a  reason,  but  that 
reason  is  derived  from  an  obstacle  that  need  not 
exist,  that  must  not  exist.  American  lives  are  too 
precious  for  us  to  tolerate  further  delay.  The  rea- 
son that  Flying  Wings  were  not  long  ago  coming 
off  American  production  lines,  that  they  are  not 
rolling  out  by  the  thousands  today,  is  that  while 
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controlled  by  the  policies  and  practices  of  private, 
corporate  enterprise  our  American  economy,  even 
under  the  exigencies  of  Total  War,  cannot  go  into 
production  of  these  needed  weapons  of  war;  for 
such  mass  production  would  require  complete  re- 
tooling of  America's  factories  and  private  enter- 
prise cannot  stand  this  expense  and  survive.  It 
would  have  to  forego  profits,  but  reaching  for  prof- 
its is  the  only  motivating  force  which  can  impel 
private  business  and  corporate  enterprise  to  pro- 
duce and  the  tycoons  and  czars  of  private  corpo- 


rate enterprises  consider  nothing  more  valuable 
than  the  survival  and  perpetuation  of  the  status 
quo  and  of  their  controlling  position  in  it. 

So  mass  production  of  these  means  for  an  early 
victory,  of  these  invincible  air  armadas,  can  begin 
only  when  America,  its  factories,  its  resources  and 
all  of  its  citizens  shall  have  been  totally  mobilized 
by  the  installation  of  Technocracy's  Victory  design 
of  Total  Conscription  of  America's  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 
11833. 


THE  FOOD  CRISIS 


FOOD  AS  ESSENTIAL  AS  GUNS 


NAPOLEON  said  that  an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach.  This  is  true  as  regards  its  man- 
power, for  man  is  an  engine  and,  like  any 
other  engine,  he  must  have  fuel  to  generate  energy 
to  do  work.  It  makes  no  difference  what  type  of  en- 
gine it  is.  Whether  it  is  the  human  engine  or  an  army 
tank,  both  require  fuel  to  function.  Therefore,  food 
for  our  men  in  the  armed  forces  and  on  the  home 
front  is  just  as  essential  as  fuel  for  our  war  equip- 
ment. To  fight  a  total  war  both  the  armed  forces 
and  the  men  on  the  home  front  are  indispensable 
and  neither  is  self-sufficient. 

Food  can  either  win  or  lose  the  war.  Looking  at 
it  from  this  standpoint  we  expect  to  see  our  Govern- 
ment exerting  every  effort  toward  providing  an 
abundance  of  food  and  materiel,  not  only  for  our 
armed  forces,  but  for  the  industrial  forces  here  at 
home  and  for  our  allies.  Instead  we  are  rapidly 
reaching  a  food  crisis  brought  on  by  the  usual  poli- 
tical bungling,  with  too  little  too  late. 

Louis  Broomfield,  in  Collier's  Magazine  of  June 
12,  spoke  of  Chester  Davis  as  being  honest  and 
experienced,  capable  of  handling  the  food  situation 
even  though  it  is  the  most  colossal  mess  in  history, 
providing  he  was  given  power  to  handle  the  job. 
Now  what  has  happened?  Mr.  Davis  has  been  fired 
and  replaced  by  Marvin  Jones.  Quoting  Paul  Mal- 
lon  in  the  Post-Intelligencer,  July  14,  1943,  'The  men 
who  make  the  food  policy  are  the  President,  Byrnes, 


Vinson,  OPA  Brown  and  now  Marvin  Jones,  and  not 
one  of  them  knows  the  intricacies  of  handling  this 
vital  necessity,  food.'  Mr.  Mallon  went  on  to  state, 
'The  men  we  do  not  hear  about,  the  men  behind  the 
scenes,  are  Benjamin  Cohen,  Richard  Gilbert,  Ed- 
ward Prichard  and  Paul  Porter.  These  men  are  the 
members  of  a  tight  little  inside  group  called  the 
Quiz  Kids,  who  write  the  orders  on  price  and  food 
policy.' 

Last  year  was  the  greatest  crop  season  in  years, 
but  we  did  not  have  enough  food  for  ourselves,  our 
armed  forces  and  our  allies.  The  1943  wheat  crop 
will  be  much  less  in  the  Middle  West  on  account  of 
winter  damage,  and  the  farmers  are  plowing  it  un- 
der to  replace  it  with  another  crop.  Wheat  in  that 
area  is  planted  in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  the 
summer,  and  abandoning  wheat  restrictions  now 
will  not  give  us  more  wheat. 

Dairy  herds,  which  should  be  maintained  for  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  are  being  reduced  because  of 
scarcity  of  feed.  Spinach  is  wasting  because  of  the 
wage  policy  and  the  lack  of  farm  labor.  Fruits  are 
pouring  onto  the  market  and  spoiling  partly  be- 
cause of  insufficient  labor  for  canning  and  partly 
because  prices  are  prohibitive,  and  sugar  is  ra- 
tioned. 

Tons  of  meat  bound  for  Seattle  are  left  to  spoil 
on  railroad  sidings  at  Miles  City,  Aberton  and 
Avery,  Idaho.     James  D.  Graham,  President  of  the 
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Montana  Federation  of  labor,  charged  that  more 
than  20,000  tons  of  fresh  meat  was  spoiling  because 
of  traffic  jams  on  railroad  sidings.  According  to 
the  Seattle  Times  on  June  16,  1943,  more  than  half 
of  the  Seattle  meat  markets  are  closed  because  of 
the  confusion  in  the  price  roll-back  and  packers' 
subsidies.  W.  S.  Greathouse,  official  of  the  Frye 
Packing  Co.,  said  that  Government  red  tape  had 
delayed  the  payment  of  subsidies,  forcing  the  pack- 
ing companies  to  either  close  or  borrow  money 
from  the  banks.  Private  enterprise  must  have  its 
profits,  through  Government  aid,  or  it  refuses  to  op- 
erate. 

Do  our  American  boys  refuse  to  continue  in  bat- 
tle unless  they  receive  war  wages  and  war  profits? 

When  the  coal  miners  refused  to  mine  coal  with- 
out a  raise  they  were  called  saboteurs,  but  our  meat 
packers  are  just  a  part  of  private  enterprise  and 
must  have  their  share  of  war  profits. 

MEAT  SHORTAGE  NOT  GENUINE 

According  to  former  Judge  J.  C.  Montague,  coun- 
sel for  the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association,  the  existing  shortage  will  be  a  mild 
condition  compared  to  the  situation  that  will  exist 
next  winter  if  conditions  in  the  livestock  industry 
are  not  remedied  by  government  action  soon.  Mr. 
Montague  stated  that  no  American  in  the  armed 
forces  or  in  civilian  life  need  want  for  meat,  as 
there  is  an  abundance  for  all.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  reason  this  condition  of  scarcity  exists  is 
that  theory  reigns  instead  of  practicability.  In  other 
words,  we  have  no  over-all  design  from  which  to 
operate. 

Skilled  farmers  have  been  taken  into  the  Army 
and  are  now  overseas  and  cannot  be  brought  back 
in  time  for  harvesting.  Farmers  now  working  in  de- 
fense plants  are  willing  to  return  to  the  farms  but 
are  demanding  $200.00  per  month  with  board  and 
lodging.  This  is  higher  wages  than  the  farmer  can 
pay  without  bankruptcy.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  dreams  of  an  army  of  millions  of  volunteer 
farmers,  but  dreams  do  not  build  an  organized 
group  of  farmers  to  plant  and  harvest  crops.  By 
now  the  food  problem  has  become  so  muddled  that 
no  improvement  can  be  expected  this  year  and  un- 
less order  is  achieved  no  improvement  can  be  ac- 
complished for  1944. 

The  average  farmer  is  a  good  citizen.  He  wants 
to  produce  more  food,  but  he  is  harassed  by  gov- 
ernment questionnaires;  his  time  taken  up  with  red 
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tape,  gasoline  rationing,  etc.  He  is  short  of  labor, 
short  of  farm  machinery  and  needs  more  fertilizer. 

Again  quoting  Louis  Broomfield  (Colliers,  June 
12),  'By  December  of  this  year  we  will  begin  to  feel 
the  gravity  of  the  food  crisis  and  some  of  those  in 
the  know  predict  food  riots.  Consequences  of  the 
food  shortage  are  terrifying  in  their  possibilities  and 
can  not  only  defeat  the  Democratic  party  in  1944, 
but  put  an  end  to  the  lend-lease  and  force  such  a 
strong  ally  as  Russia  out  of  the  War.'  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  like  the  rest  of  our  political  and  business  lead- 
ers, is  capable  of  analyzing  and  predicting  what 
will  happen;  but  they  all  fail  to  give  us  any  solu- 
tion for  this  problem.  They  remind  one  of  a  fire- 
man watching  a  large  apartment  burning  with  men, 
women  and  children  trapped.  Instead  of  offering 
a  solution  by  placing  ladders  against  the  windows 
or  stretching  a  net,  he  informs  these  persons  of 
their  terrible  situation  and  leaves  them.  What 
would  you  think  of  that  type  of  firemen?  Yet  our 
business  and  political  leaders,  through  the  press 
and  over  the  radio,  constantly  deplore  the  terrible 
food  situation  but  fail  to  offer  any  plan  or  solution. 
Or  they  offer  petty,  individual  plans  without  agree- 
ment as  to  the  fundamental  factors  involved. 

Technocracy  magazines  and  speakers  tell  you 
quite  frankly  that,  as  long  as  we  have  a  Price  Sys- 
tem regulated  by  prices  and  profits,  our  food  crisis 
cannot  be  remedied  and  will  get  worse.  Corporate 
enterprise  is  determined  to  preserve  this  chiseling 
system  of  private  enterprise  even  if  we  lose  the 
war.  Tchnocracy  does  not  blame  corporate  enter- 
prise, the  farmer  or  the  laborer,  individually,  for 
their  chiseling  tactics;  they  are  merely  obeying  the 
rules  of  the  game  of  the  Price  System. 

The  only  way  this  problem  can  be  solved  is  by 
the  conscription  of  all  our  resources,  equipment, 
personnel  and  money,  with  national  service  from  all 
and  profits  to  none,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
six  month  thereafter.  This  will  place  every  citizen 
on  the  same  basis  of  food,  clothing,  housing  and 
health  maintenance  as  the  armed  forces,  with  the 
same  base  rate  of  pay. 

The  small  business  man,  whether  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer or  is  selling  goods  to  the  consumer,  is  grad- 
ually being  liquidated  and  will  be  far  better  off  un- 
der Total  Conscription.  With  his  property,  plant  or 
equipment  taken,  he  will  receive  a  United  States 
Treasury  certificate  redeemable  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  property  of  all  citizens  will 
be   safeguarded    by   Federal   Treasury   certificates. 
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come.  Under  Total  Conscription  all  wealth,  stocks 
and  bonds  will  be  frozen  for  the  duration  and  six 
months  thereafter.  All  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65  will  be  conscripted  for  military  and  civil- 
ian service  for  the  duration  and  six  months  there- 
after. Under  Total  Conscription  there  will  not  be 
any  taxes,  union  dues  or  insurance  premiums  to 
pay.  The  U.  S.  Government  will  operate  the  entire 
civil  economy  as  well  as  the  military  forces. 

This  does  not  mean  that  everyone  will  be  shifted 
into  some  other  job.  If  you  are  doing  work  for 
which  you  are  fitted  by  training  and  experience, 
and  if  your  job  is  necessary  for  the  war  effort,  you 
will  continue  in  it  for  the  duration.  If  your  present 
occupation  is  a  nonessential  one,  then  you  will  be 
trained,  if  necessary,  and  placed  where  your  serv- 
ices will  help  in  the  war  effort. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  duplication  in  all  of 
our  civilian  and  consumer  goods  and  services.  In 
any  neighborhood  there  are  at  least  6  bakery  wa- 
gons, 10  milk  trucks  and  as  many  laundry  trucks 
and  soft  drink  purveyors,  all  supplying  services  to 
the  same  neighborhood.  All  of  this  duplication 
continues  in  spite  of  a  labor  shortage  in  our  war 
production  plants. 

The  only  way  to  handle  this  problem  is  on  an  en- 
gineering basis.  Let's  take  4  blocks  by  4  blocks,  or 
16  blocks,  and  consolidate  our  delicatessen,  butcher, 
grocery  and  department  stores,  etc.,  into  one  huge 
plant  in  the  center,  so  the  farthest  anyone  will  have 


to  walk  will  be  2  blocks,  no  matter  where  he  lives 
within  the  16  block  area.  A  very  few  trucks  will 
easily  keep  these  central  depots  supplied,  thus  re- 
leasing all  of  the  excess  for  other  essential  work. 

Under  the  practices  of  private  enterprise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  these  changes  because  every 
little  businessman  is  entitled  either  to  run  his  own 
business  or  to  demonstrate  that  he  can't,  by  fail- 
ing. There  is  not  really  any  shortage  of  manpower; 
we  have  plenty  of  personnel,  but  much  of  it  is  in- 
volved in  nonessential  occupations  and  duplicated 
services. 

Approximately  98  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  better  off  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
armed  forces  and  only  about  2  percent  will  have 
their  standard  of  living  reduced — the  top  2  percent. 
Our  American  boys  do  not  enter  the  armed  forces 
with  reservations.  They  realize  there  is  a  war  to  be 
won  and  the  guicker  they  win  it  the  sooner  they 
can  come  home.  Can  we  citizens  on  the  home  front 
expect  more  than  our  American  boys  do  who  are 
risking  and  losing  their  lives  on  the  battle  front? 

Total  Conscription  will  enable  us  to  win  a  guick 
victory  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  another  ne- 
gotiated peace,  with  its  inevitable  aftermath  of  an- 
other war.  It  will  assure  us  a  postwar  America  with 
abundance  and  security  for  every  American  citizen. 

—A.  D.  Cook. 
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ELECTRICITY  ELIMINATES  DUST  IN 
WAR  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — By  treating  and  cleaning  factory  air 
electrically,  many  important  war  plants  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  are  overcoming  the  menace  of  atmos- 
pheric dust  to  the  bomb  sights  and  other  optical  instruments 
that  they  manufacture,  it  was  disclosed  in  a  survey  of  such 
plants  last  week. 

Since  a  single  speck  of  dust  in  the  optical  system  of  a 
bomb  sight  might  hide  an  enemy  airdrome  or  otner  objec- 
tive, the  problem  of  maintaining  air  at  its  purest  state  is 
serious.  In  the  entire  New  York  area  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  there  was  an  average  of  1.12  tons  of 
dust  particles  in  each  cubic  mile  of  air.  In  many  factories, 
the  dust  density  is  much  greater  than  the  outdoor  average. 

To  prevent  these  minute  dust  particles  from  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  vital  war  instruments,  war  factories  in 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Queens,  Long  Island  and  Northern 
New  Jersey  have  installed  electric  air  cleaners,  called  "pre- 
ciptrons." 

Developed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  preciptron  has  been  perfected  to  the  stage  where  it  re- 
moves up  to  95  per  cent  of  all  dirt  particles  from  the  air. 
Effective  against  smoke  and  noxious  fumes  as  well,  the  elec- 
tric air  cleaner's  smallest  victims  are  particles  of  tobacco 
smoke  which  are  so  minute  that  16,000  of  them  side  by  side 
would  barely  stretch  across  the  head  of  a  pin. 

Air  entering  the  preciptron — which  is  installed  in  a  ven- 
tilating system — passes  over  the  tungsten  wires  charged  with 
13,000  volts  of  electricity,  giving  any  dirt  particles  present 
a  positive  electrical  charge.  Behind  the  wire  is  a  series  of 
parallel  steel  plates,  charged  alternately  with  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  Following  the  principle  that  unlike 
charges  attract,  the  negative  charge  of  the  plates  attracts 
the  positively-charged  dirt  particles,  thus  removing  them 
from  the  air  stream.  The  plates  are  cleaned  at  regular  in- 
tervals.— Wash.  State  Labor  News. 


FIGHTING  BLOOD  CLOTS 

A  new  way  of  using  heparin,  the  anti-blood-clotting 
chemical,  which  may  have  life-saving  usefulness  in  war  sur- 
gery as  well  as  in  preventing  thrombosis  and  embolism  after 
operations,  was  reported  by  Dr.  Leo  Lcewe  and  Dr.  Philip 
Rosenblatt,  of  New  York. 

These  doctors  have  found  a  way  to  deposit  the  heparin 
under  the  skin  in  what  might  be  called  banks  of  the  anti- 
clot  chemical.  As  a  result  it  gets  into  the  blood  in  a  slow, 
even  way,  without  dangerous  runs  or  bankruptcies.  The  use 
of  safe  anti-blood-clotting  treatment  over  protracted  periods 
is  thus  made  possible  and  practicable. — Scientific  American. 
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CANS  BUTT-WELDED 

I.  M.  Diller,  consulting  engineer,  of  Brooklyn,  has  in- 
vented a  way  to  butt-weld  the  seams  of  tin  cans  and  guage 
metals.  The  seam  is  more  than  ten  times  as  strong  as  the 
soldered  seam.  The  top  rate  at  present  is  425  cans  a  min- 
ute, but  Diller's  process  requires  only  0.006  second  to  weld  a 
can. 

The  metal  at  the  seam  is  left  in  a  pliable  condition.  In 
fact,  its  temper  can  be  adjusted  to  that  of  the  base  plate. 
The  weld  withstands  forming  operations,  and  withstands 
impacts  and  denting.  As  a  result  the  largest  can-making 
company  will  be  able  to  conserve  $6,000,000  worth  of  tinplate 
annually  because  the  overlapping  at  the  seam  is  no  longer 
required. — Seattle  Times. 


ELECTRICAL  FISH  SCREEN 

Replacing  more  bulky  and  less  satisfactory  mechanical 
fish  screens,  a  new  electrical  device  has  been  developed 
which  will  fence  off  sections  of  a  stream,  the  outlet  of  a 
lake,  or  the  entrance  to  irrigating  systems  so  that  fish  can- 
not pass,  yet  logs,  sticks,  leaves,  and  other  debris  will  flow 
down  stream.  The  screening  is  achieved  through  the  use  of 
an  electric  current  which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep 
fish  away  from  the  electrode,  yet  will  not  stun  or  kill  them. 
The  current  is  furnished  by  an  electronic  impulse  generator 
connected  to  electrodes  which  swing  freely  in  the  waiter. — 
Scientific  American.  ( 


NEW  ROOT  VEGETABLE 


A  new  root  vegetable,  the  "wobbie,"  has  been  introduced 
in  Holland — a  cross  between  a  carrot  and  a  beet  which  con- 
tains three  or  four  times  more  vitamin  C  than  either. 

Large  areas  are  being  planted  with  this  new  hybrid.  If 
the  reports  which  come  from  The  Netherlands  Press  Agency 
in  London  are  correct,  this  is  the  first  new  vegetable  intro- 
duced into  agriculture  for  a  generation. — Seattle  Times. 


NEW  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Fiberboard  tubes  in  a  wooden  holder  form  the  basis  of  a 
new  fire  extinguisher  made  of  non-critical  materials.  Re- 
ported to  be  accepted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  the  protection  of  motor  vehicles,  and  carrying  the 
seal  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  the  extinguishing 
material,  stored  in  seven-pound  fiberboard  tubes,  is  a  free- 
flowing,  water-repellent  dry  powder  that  extinguishes  fires 
in  gasoline,  alcohol,  wood,  and  paper,  and  can  be  used  on 
fires  in  electrical  equipment. — Scientific  American. 
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RADIO  NAILS 


MANY  MARVELOUS  USES 
FOUND  FOR  NEW  POWER 


PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Aug.  l.-(AP)— Radio  nails, 
which  are  needle-shaped  shots  of  radio  power  that 
substitute  for  real  nails  and  staples  to  pin  together 
stacked  sheets  of  plywood,  were  demonstrated  at 
the  new  RCA  laboratory  here  this  week-end. 

With  consent  of  the  war  department,  the  labora- 
tory was  opened  to  the  press  for  the  first  time  since 
it  began  operations  last  September.  The  showing 
was  confined  to  new  industrial  uses  of  radio. 

The  radio  nails  were  one  of  numerous  discover- 
ies in  a  new  field  called  radio  power.  Actually  this 
power  is  intense  heat,  generated  by  high  frequency 
or  short  wave  radio. 

Radio  nailing  is  a  time  and  expense  saver  in  as- 
sembly of  plywood  for  both  military  and  industrial 
uses.  Plywood  is  made  of  thin  sheets  of  wood, 
coated  with  plastic  glue,  which  binds  them  perma- 
nently under  heat  and  pressure. 

During  assembly,  preformed  plywood  sheets 
have  to  be  stacked  like  cards.  This  required  pin- 
ning them  together  to  prevent  slipping  out  of  line. 
Pinning  has  been  done  usually  by  running  staples 
or  nails  through  preformed  holes  in  the  wooden 
sheets.  After  the  plywood  has  been  pressed  into 
final  form  staples  must  be  removed  and  holes  filled. 

The  radio  nail  requires  no  holes.  The  intense 
heat  almost  instantly  heats  the  glue  in  the  narrow 
path  of  the  beam  to  several  hundred  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. This  produces  spots  of  glue  between  each 
sheet  that  hold  the  pins. 

The  radio  nailer  is  a  small  flat-barreled  pistol. 
The  operator  presses  its  point  against  the  top  layer 
of  wood  wherever  he  wants  a  nail.  The  pistol  has 
a  trigger  and  when  he  pulls  it,  a  measured  shot  of 
radio  power  drives  through  the  wood  beneath  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stack. 

In  final  forming  of  plywood,  the  heating  by  usual 
methods  frequently  takes  many  hours.  Radio  power 
now  does  this  in  the  new  laboratory  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  radio  heat  forms  inside  the  wood.   The  unique 
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fact  is  that  this  heat  is  uniform  everywhere  and  si- 
multaneously. Similar  heating  is  done  to  any  ma- 
terial which  is  not  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 

Food  is  usually  such  a  material.  Many  experi- 
ments in  radio  cooking  are  under  way  here.  Marsh- 
mallows  toast  in  three  seconds.  Almost  any  food 
can  be  cooked  by  radio  much  faster  than  on  or  in  a 
stove. 

But  the  scientists  here  believe  the  public  is  not 
going  to  care  much  for  radio-cooked  food,  for 
the  radio  only  boils  the  food.  The  boiling 
comes  from  the  internal  water  and  juices.  Boil- 
ing alone  fails  to  bring  out  many  desired  fla- 
vors. The  marshmallows,  for  example,  taste  flat, 
because  they  don't  brown. 

Radio  power  has  cut  the  time  required  to  dry 
newly  spun  rayon  yarn  from  100  hours  to  fifty  min- 
utes. The  radio  method  also  produces  a  more  uni- 
form size  rayon  thread,  a  better  looking  and  stronger 
one. 

For  metals  which  conduct  electricity,  radio  power 
works  equal  miracles,  but  on  an  entirely  different 
heating  principle.  The  radio  current  flows  only 
over  the  surface  and  not  through  the  interior  of  con- 
ducting metal.  But  it  can  be  controlled  in  split  sec- 
onds and  in  internal  intensities  that  place  the  heat 
to  any  hundredths  of  an  inch  depth  desired,  or  all 
the  way  down  through  the  metal. 

Steel  pipe  has  been  welded  in  twenty-five  sec- 
onds. Yet  half  an  inch  from  the  weld  the  steel  re- 
mains cool  to  the  fingers.  Surface  hardening  is  an- 
other new  use.  The  metal  surface  heats  instantly 
to  redness.  But  if  the  radio  is  shut  off  quickly,  this 
layer  of  red  metal  is  so  thin  that  the  underneath 
metal  quenches  it  instantaneously. 

The  new  industrial  uses  of  radio  for  manufactur- 
ing are  so  numerous  that  they  appear  certain  after 
the  war  to  carry  radio  into  huge  fields  outside  of 
communications. 

— Reprinted  from  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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ARMY  TRUCKS  DUMP  $60,000  IN  POTATOES; 
CIVILIANS  SELL  THEM 

VINCENNES,  Ind.,  Aug.  6— Representative  Gerald  Landis, 
Republican,  Indiana,  says  that  37  carloads  of  potatoes,  which 
he  said  were  government-owned  and  which  he  valued  at 
$60,000,  were  shoveled  from  Army  trucks  onto  Vincennes' 
city  dump. 

Landis  asserted  that  he  had  telegraphed  a  demand  to 
Marvin  Jones,  war  food  administrator,  for  an  investigation 
of  the  dumping  of  the  potatoes,  many  of  which  were  picked 
up  by  residents.  Some  placed  the  spuds  on  sale  for  $1  a 
bushel,  Landis  said. 

Landis,  chairman  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  sub- 
committee of  the  Republican  food-study  committee,  said  the 
dumping  cf  the  potatoes  precipitated  a  rush  of  residents 
who  gathered  in  hundreds  of  bushels  of  the  spuds.  He  said 
many  Vincennes  residents  first  saw  the  potatoes  in  Army 
trucks  which,  he  related,  hauled  them  from  a  local  cold  stor- 
age firm  to  the  dump. 

"More  potatoes  were  lost than  were  grown  in  all  the 

victory  gardens  of  Knox  County,"  Landis  said. 

— Seattle  Times. 

DESTROYING  FOOD  TO  KEEP  PRICES  UP 

Wanton  Waste  Reported  As  Common  Practice  at  Big 

City  Markets 

Dispatches  from  New  York  this  week  reported  that  vast 
quantities  of  freshly-grown  vegetables  are  being  dumped  at 
the  city's  markets,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  prices, 
which  are  so  high  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
pocketbook  of  millions  of  Gotham's  families. 

The  same  wanton  destruction  of  food  apparently  is  un- 
der way  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Congressman  Norris  Poulson  (Rep.,  Calif.),  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  a  constituent  in  Los  An- 
geles complaining  that  in  that  city  and  in  San  Francisco 
great  quantities  of  oranges,  squash,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, parsnips,  corn,  turnips  and  other  vegetables  are  being 
carted  away  from  wholesale  produce  markets  to  hog  farms. 

The  letter  declared  that  prices  are  extortionate  and  that 
"this  appalling  waste  of  food"  is  designed  to  keep  them  that 
way. — Labor,  July  17. 

DAIRYMEN  DEMAND  RAISE  OR  WILL  QUIT 

BEND,  Ore.,  Aug.  1.— Milk  producers  of  three  Central 
Oregon  counties  threatened  today  to  go  cut  of  business  if  a 
price  increase  is  not  granted  by  August  12. 

A  committee  of  dairymen  from  Deschutes.  Crook  and  Jef- 
ferson Counties  declared  herds  would  be  liquidated  system- 
atically after  that  date  if  the  increase  is  not  forthcoming. — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

600  LAUNDRIES  CLOSE 

WASHINGTON,  July  30— (UP)— Six  hundred  laundries 
have  been  forced  to  close  down  this  year,  the  office  of  war 
information  said.  One  hundred  closed  in  the  last  three 
months. — Everett  Herald. 
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ARMY   STOPS  POULTRY  TRUCKS  TO  REQUISITION 
FOOD   SUPPLY 

WASHINGTON,  July  22.— The  Army,  seeking  poultry 
which  it  has  been  unable  to  buy  at  price  ceilings,  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  striving  to  break  up  black- 
market  operations  in  the  Delmarva  area,  the  east's  largest 
producer,  watched  the  highways  today,  ready  to  requisition 
any  supplies  that  showed  up. 

The  first  requisition  was  made  yesterday  near  Dover,  Del., 
where  state  police,  accompanied  by  O.  P.  A.  inspectors, 
stopped  poultry  trucks.  The  Army,  which  made  the  actual 
requisition,  received  its  authority  from  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration, acting  under  the  Second  War  Powers  Act. 

Requisitioning  followed  a  six-month  investigation  by  O.  P. 
A.  inspectors  in  the  Delmarva  area,  which  includes  parts  of 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  which  resulted  in  40 
indictments  charging  black-market  operations. 

O.  P.  A.  estimated  weekly  shipments  of  poultry  from  the 
Delmarva  area  at  4,000,000  pounds,  but  said  the  Army  had 
been  able  to  obtain  only  a  fraction  of  its  weekly  require- 
ments of  1,000,000  pounds  at  the  ceiling  price,  2Sy2  cents  a 
pound  at  the  farm. 

The  Army  is  paying  29^  cents  for  requisitioned  poultry. 
The  higher  price  results  from  yA  cent  allowed  for  sales  to 
the  government,  plus  i/A  "cent  for  shrinkage  and  trucking. 

Price  Administrator  Prentiss  M.  Brown  said  O.  P.  A. 
moved  into  the  Delmarva  area  "because  we  are  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  black-market  operations  affecting  impor- 
tant consuming  centers  such  as  New  York  City,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  that  the  Army,  buying  at  ceiling  prices,  obtains 
food  our  fighting  men  need." — Seattle  Times. 

WALLACE  OPPOSES  'CAPITALISM  OF 
SCARCITY' 

DES  MOINES,  Aug.  4.— Vice  President  Wallace,  urging 
strong  opposition  to  corporations  which,  he  said,  seek  to  re- 
turn after  the  war  to  a  "capitalism  of  scarcity,"  declared 
yesterday  he  was  "itching  to  get  into  the  fight." 

"There's  only  one  program  under  which  agriculture,  la- 
bor, and  in  my  opinion,  business  as  well  can  prosper  after 
the  war,  and  that's  all-out  production,"  Wallace  said  in 
a  speech  to  the  Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor  convention. 

Wallace  asserted  the  administration  was  on  the  side  of 
labor  and  agriculture  and  would  oppose  large  corporations 
which  "always  believed  in  holding  down  production  for 
profit." 

Wallace  said  that  if  "all-out  production"  leads  to  sur- 
pluses they  should  be  exported,  and  added  that  such  sur- 
pluses could  be  controlled  by  "Balanced  production." 

"The  corporations  are  against  planning  unless  they  do 

it,"  he  said.     "They  are  clamoring  for free  enterprise. 

What  they  mean  by  free  enterprise  is  freedom  for  corpora- 
tions to  do  just  as  they  please." — Seattle  Times. 
'SPLURGE'  IN  CLOTHES  BUYING 

Americans  are  buying  clothes  at  the  rate  of  $6,400,000,000 
a  year,  the  biggest  splurge  in  history,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment said.  Stores  sold  $2,900,000,000  worth  of  clothes  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year. 
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MEXICAN  REALISTS 

STATESMEN,  economists,  idustrialists;  work- 
men, shopkeepers  and  farmers  in  Mexico 
are  developing  an  overmastering  ambition  to 
create  and  perfect  a  national  industrial  system.  But 
there  is  a  new  element  in  their  attitude  toward  this 
project:  they  are  becoming  realistic  and  are  recog- 
nizing that  this  problem  and  its  solution  are  not 
matters  merely  for  Mexican  concern  and  profit. 
They  regard  themselves  and  their  country  as  com- 
ponents of  a  continental  organization  which  must 
be  coordinated  and  integrated  as  a  single  unit,  ac- 
cording to  an  account  by  Jose  Rodriguez,  a  Mexican 
correspondent,  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of 
July  31.  The  correspondent  guotes  Miguel  Aleman, 
whom  he  calls  the  'brilliant  young  present  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  figures 
in  Mexican  public  life,'  as  follows: 

The  development  of  Mexican  economy  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  only  to  Mexico. 
It  is  important  to  every  neighbor  of  Mexico. 
Mexico,  with  a  strong  and  well  developed  in- 
dustry, will  be  both  purveyor  and  consumer, 
buyer  and  seller  to  all  its  neighbors,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  reason,  no  pretext  nor  excuse, 
and  certainly  no  room  for  competitive  inter- 
national industry  on  our  continent.  From 
Alaska  and  Canada  to  the  Canal,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible — J  would  even  say  inevitable 
— that  a  well  coordinated  and  everywhere 
complementary  industry  should  rise  and 
flourish.  The  immense  variety  of  soils,  cli- 
mates, resources,  needs,  customs,  products 
and  so  on,  gives  us  the  natural  indications  for 
the  course  and  nature  of  this  economic  inte- 
gration. 

Speaking  of  the  common  interest  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  in  irrigation,  the  report  continues, 
Senor  A  d  o  1  f  o  Orive  Alba,  head  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Irrigation,  'a  body  of  technical  ex- 
perts that  is  clearing  the  ground  for  the  future  fac- 
tories of  Mexico,'  stated  the  basic  situation  in  simple 
terms: 

Mexico  needs  water  tor  agriculture.  Mex- 
ico needs  waterfalls  lor  industrial  power.  The 
answer  in  both  cases  is  dams. 
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Irrigation  works  are  our  first  task.  Later, 
as  conditions  permit  us  to  import  the  neces- 
sary eguipment  for  hydroelectric  plants,  we 
will  combine  irrigation  with  power  develop- 
ment more  and  more. 

An  important  part  of  Mexico's  war  effort  is  the 
growing  of  large  areas  of  castor  beans  for  castor 
oil,  which  is  essential  for  airplane  motors  because 
it  will  stand  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  without 
breaking  down.  In  fact,  with  her  sub-tropical  tem- 
perature, Mexico  can  grow  so  many  things  that  we 
cannot  grow  at  all,  that  she  forms  a  natural  com- 
plement to  the  temperate  and  arctic  climes  of  the 
United  States,  Alaska  and  Canada.  Add  to  these 
four  Central  America,  the  tropical  Isthmus,  and  the 
hinterland  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  have  an 
area  that  can  produce  practically  all  of  the  many 
products,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  needed  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  end,  and  to  make 
a  self-sufficient  unit  when  the  peace  has  been  won. 
Technocracy  has  maintained  for  more  than  three 
years,  since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  that  this  area, 
together  with  the  island  bases  since  established,  is 
the  minimum  area  with  which  we  can  achieve  the 
maximum  defense:  that,  in  fact,  we  cannot  defend 
only  the  United  States;  neither  can  we  defend  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  but  with  the  area  stated 
we  can  defend  North  America  and  give  the  greatest 
degree  of  protection  to  South  America.  That  Mex- 
ico would  collaborate  in  such  a  plan  of  defense  has, 
to  Technocrats,  been  a  foregone  conclusion  which 
this  statement  merely  verifies. 

— Editorial. 
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TECHNOCRACY'S 
FLYING    WING    BOMBER 

Range  -  Over  12,000  miles 
Ceiling  -  35,000  to  40,000  feet 
Wingspread  -  330  feet 
Speed  -  Over  300  M.  P.  H. 
Bomb  Load  -  50  tons 


THE  PRICE  of  VICTORY 


THE  PRICE  OF  VICTORY,  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES, WILL  BE  TREMENDOUS.  HOW  GREAT  THAT 
TOTAL  PAY-OFF  SHALL  BE  IN  AMERICA'S  PHYSICAL 
WEALTH,  IN  THE  LIVES  AND  BLOOD  OF  AMERICA'S 
YOUTH;  HOW  MANY  OF  THE  11,200,000  MEN  OF  OUR 
ARMED  FORCES  SHALL  RETURN,  DEPENDS  DIRECTLY  ON 
HOW  SOON  AMERICA  CHOOSES  TO  PUT  PATRIOTISM 
BEFORE  POLITICS  AND  PROFITS,  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  BE- 
FORE LOVE  OF  MONEY,  AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  ALL 
AMERICANS  BEFORE  THAT  OF  A  LIMITED  FEW. 

FOR  THE  EARLIEST  POSSIBLE  VICTORY;  FOR  THE 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PAY-OFF  FOR  VICTORY, 

DEMAND  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  NOW. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 

The  application  of  Technocracy's  proposed  revision  of  the  pattern 
of  our  war  effort  to  meet  the  obvious  need  for  speedy  checking  of  the 
growth  of  our  national  debt,  and  the  very  urgent  necessity  for  mass 
production  of  long-range,  land-based  bombers,  are  told  on  page  15  of 
this  magazine. 
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Labor  Is  'On  The  Spot5 


TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  OFFERS  ORGANIZED  LABOR 
ITS    SOLE    DEFENSE    AGAINST    FASCISM  AT  HOME 


LABOR  is  on  the  spot.  Never  in  the  history  of 
union  labor  has  it  faced  such  a  critical  situa- 
tion as  it  faces  at  the  present  time. 
For  months  past  there  has  been  building  up  a 
deliberately  fostered  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  con- 
scription of  labor.  Union  men  striking  for  more 
wages  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  have 
been  called  unpatriotic  and  have  been  accused  of 
deliberate  sabotage.  A  writer  in  the  Grain  Proces- 
sors' Monthly  Bulletin  for  August  says,  'If  we  with- 
hold our  labor,  that's  sabotage  and  treason.  If  the 
producer  or  operator  withholds  h  i  s  goods — that's 
merely  good  old  American  private  initiative  and 
free  enterprise.' 

The  conflict  of  aims  is  a  direct  interference  with 
our  war  effort  and  labor  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
ill-will  it  engenders. 

When  Congress  convenes  one  of  the  hist 
subjects  that  will  come  up  for  consideration 
is  the  proposed  legislation  lor  the  conscription 
of  labor  alone,  a  course  by  which  the  unions, 
it  it  is  adopted,  WILL  LOSE  ALL  THE  GAINS 
THEY  HAVE  MADE  IN  THEIR  ENTIRE  HIS- 
TORY. All  labor  will  be  legally  subject  to  co- 
ercion to  work,  not  tor  the  Government  but  lor 
private  enterprise,  a  condition  definitely  fas- 
cistic 

There  is  only  one  way  out  for  labor.  That 
is  to  demand  that  if  labor  is  conscripted  then 
the  tools  with  which  it  works  shall  likewise  be 
conscripted;  and  if  the  tools,  then  also  the  ma- 
terials, the  equipment  and  the  money  neces- 
sary for  a  scientific,  designed  operation  of  our 
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whole  process  of  production,  distribution  and 

maintenance. 

In  order  to  make  labor's  strength  felt  on  the  side 
of  Total  Conscription  many  unions  all  over  the  land 
are  endorsing  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and 
Money,  with  National  Service  From  All  and  Profits 
to  None.  Following  is  one  of  the  many  fine  letters 
written  by  union  members  urging  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  of  endorsement,  and  also  the  resolution 
as  presented  for  consideration  by  the  members  of 
the  Central  Labor  Council  of  San  Diego: 

Members  of  the  Central  Labor  Council 
Crystal  Palace  Bldg. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

These  are  days  of  life  or  death — for  nations  and 
for  men,  and  for  the  institutions  which  men  have 
built.  Gentlemen  and  leaders  in  American  Labor, 
I  ask  your  most  vital  concern  with  the  life  or  death 
of  our  nation,  our  countrymen,  and  our  democratic 
institutions — among  them  Organized  Labor  itself — 
for  the  reading  time  of  this  letter  and  the  ensuing 
time  required  to  act  upon  its  issue. 

There  is  no  time  and  no  necessity  for  either  pre- 
lude or  exposition.  You  are  thoroughly  aware  that 
America  is  embroiled  in  Total  War — a  global  fight 
to  the  death  against  Fascist  conquest.  You  are  also 
aware  that  Total  Victory  must  be  achieved.  It  is 
ihe  only  possible  road  to  that  Total  Victory  that  is 
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the  urgent  issue  of  this  letter. 

You  and  I,  and  all  other  patriotic  Americans,  are 
working  and  fighting  and  are  willing  to  die  for  that 
Total  Victory — a  Victory  worth  living  for.  But  are 
we  condemned  to  work  and  fight  and  die  in  inter- 
nal disunity  and  internecine  conflicts — and  for  an 
ironic  triumph  over  Fascism  abroad  that  finds  us 
with  Fascism  moved  in  on  us  through  the  back  door 
at  home?  For  Fascism  is  inexorably  moving  in  on 
us — in  war  exploitation,  in  profiteering  on  death,  in 
anti-Labor  legislation,  tending  toward  Labor  con- 
scription, and  in  a  soaring  and  astronomical  public 
debt,  which  mortgages  for  generations  to  controlling 
financial  interests  our  lives  and  our  means  of  living, 
our  future  ,and  our  government  itself. 

If  we  are  condemned  to  this  bogus  "Vic- 
tory" we  are  selt-condemned.  For  open  to  all 
of  us  who  love  America,  and  Democracy — and 
a  square  deal — is  the  only  possible  road  to  To- 
tal Victory — a  Victory  over  Fascism  abroad 
and  at  home,  a  Victory  without  exploitation  or 
class  legislation;  a  Victory  with  equality  of 
sacrifice,  and  a  Victory  gained  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  minimum  loss  of 
American  lives. 

In  the  organizations  which  you  gentlemen  of  the 
Central  Council  represent  there  are  many  of  us 
who  share  the  conviction  that  American  Labor  to- 
day confronts  the  greatest  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity in  its  history.    We  are  convinced  that  Amer- 
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ican  Organized  Labor  can  lead  America  up  the 
only  possible  road  to  Total  Victory.  Therefore  we 
are  likewise  convinced  that  to  take  this  action  at 
once  is  both  Labor's  pressing  responsibility  to  the 
Nation,  and  its  unparalleled  opportunity  for  patri- 
otic service,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
salvation. 

Scores  of  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
country  have  recognized  both  the  magnitude  and 
the  exigency  of  the  responsibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  have  gone  on  record  as  urging  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  American  Total  Conscription — 
for  a  complete  and  coordinated  national  mobiliza- 
tion and  operation,  for  t  h  e  achievement  of  Total 
Victory. 

But  this  partial  and  scattered  action  can  hardly 
be  enough  for  those  of  us  who  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  virulent  Fascist  menace  in  all  its  external  and 
internal  forms  and  who  also  cannot  forget  that 
every  day  and  every  hour  our  countrymen — our 
sons  and  our  brothers — are  dying  on  fields  of  battle 
soaked  with  American  blood.  We  cannot  forget — 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  American  Total  Con- 
scription at  the  outset  of  the  war  could  have  saved 
their  lives. 

Therefore  we  beseech  you,  Gentlemen,  for  God's 
sake — for  America's  sake — for  Labor's  sake — for 
the  sake  of  our  fighting  men — for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children — we  must  de- 
mand Total  Conscription  in  America  now!  In  con- 
sideration of  the  cold,  hard  and  bitter  facts  that  we 
are  up  against,  Gentlemen,  accuse  us  of  understate- 
ment rather  than  over-urgency. 

We  hold  that  nothing  less  than  the  swift  emerg- 
ency Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Mate- 
riel, and  Money — with  National  Service  from  All 
and  Profits  to  None — can  possibly  defeat  Fascism 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  defeat  it  without  hopeless 
Debt,  and  needless  Death,  and  the  deplorable  Ex- 
ploitation of  Americans  by  Americans.  We  also 
hold  that  nothing  less  than  such  immediate  Total 
Conscription  can  save  Organized  Labor  its  hard- 
gained  ground,  avert  the  Fascist  conscription  of  La- 
bor alone,  and  once  and  for  all  time  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  patriotism  of  Organized  Labor  is  the 

If  labor  alone  is  conscripted  even  those 
who  are  '50  years  and  older'  will  be  le- 
gally subject  to  the  labor  draft,  without 
recourse  or  defense. 
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highest  calibre  in  the  country,  and  demonstrate  as 
conclusively  the  vision  and  the  tactical  wisdom  of 
its  leadership. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  many  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  in  the  labor  organizations  which  you  head 
and  represent,  the  writer  urges  that  you.  Gentle- 
men, do  all  in  your  power  to  make  this  immediate 
installation  of  Total  Conscription  the  prime  objective 
of  all  Organized  Labor  throughout  America.  A  sug- 
gested Resolution  of  your  Council  is  appended,  for, 
I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  your  Action. 

For  these  are  indeed  days  of  Life  or  Death,  and 
great  are  the  issues  of  Life  or  Death — for  Free  Men 
and  the  institutions  of  Free  Men,  and  their  demo- 
cratic premise  of  Eguality — in  both  egual  rights  in 
peace  and  egual  sacrifices  in  common  peril.  These 
days  are  making  history.  Gentlemen.  May  we  of 
American  Labor  not  lead  in  writing  in  the  history  of 
America  the  bright  chapters  of  Total  and  Lasting 
Victory? 

(Signed)       Earl  R.  Corbaley 

Member  Salesman's  Unit 
Butcher  Workmen 
Local  229. 


SUGGESTED  RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS  it  has  been  more  than  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  America  cannot  achieve  all-out 
fighting  morale,  internal  efficiency,  and  the  most 
effective  prosecution  of  Total  War  while  some 
Americans  gain  wealth  and  economic  advantage  in 
war  profit  and  exploitation — while  other  Americans 
give  their  lives — and 

WHEREAS  the  continued  irreconcilable  conflicts 
of  group  and  individual  interests  on  the  Home  Front 
undermine  our  common  war  effort,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  depriving  our  fighting  forces  of  the  imple- 
ments of  war — and 

WHEREAS  we  of  American  Organized  Labor 
take  the  uneguivocal  stand  that  America's  fight  for 
Total  Victory  must  not  be  further  jeopardized  by 
these  internal  ineguities — and 

WHEREAS  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  democratic 
people  of  America  by  the  institution  of  American 
Total  Conscription,  hold  the  power  to  immediately 
end  these  ineguities,  and  thus  unify  America's  war 
effort,  and  stop  the  inroads  of  Fascism — 
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THEREFORE  we  of  American  Organized  Labor 
recognize  our  patriotic  responsibility  to  render  both 
our  countrymen  and  ourselves  a  service  the  value 
of  which  can  only  be  computed  in  uncounted  lives 
— in  American  living  and  generations  unborn — 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  the  San  Diego 
Area  recommend  and  urge  that  all  Locals  of  this 
Area,  and  that  our  National  Executive  Council,  and 
all  individual  members  of  American  Organized  La- 
bor, shall  at  once  and  in  unison  demand  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  immediately  institute  American  Total  Con- 
scription— the  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None.    In  specification: 

(The  clauses  of  Total  Conscription  fol- 
lowed)   
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Diablo  Dam,  Skagit  River,  Washington.  389 
ft.  high,  1180  ft.  across  top.  Storing  Diablo 
Lake.  This  picture  is  a  companion  to  the  one 
on  the  cover  of  our  August  issue. 


Technocracy's  literature  does  not  become 
out-dated.  While  they  last,  back  numbers  of 
The  Northwest  Technociat,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  May-June  issue,  may  be  had  for  5c  a 
copy  in  bundles  of  10  or  more. 
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WILFUL  WASTE 


MODERN  PARADOX  ALLOWS  WOEFUL  WANT 
IN   MIDST   OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  ABUNDANCE 


APPEARANCES  are  deceiving.  At  first  glance 
the  picture  inside  the  front  cover  would  ap- 
pear to  represent  a  waste  of  good  food.  It 
doesn't.  It  simply  shows  a  very  expensive  way  to 
dispose  of  products  that  should  never  have  been 
packed  because  they  were  unfit  for  human  use.  (The 
word  'expensive',  from  the  Technocratic  viewpoint, 
means  costly  in  energy  and  irreplaceable  materials, 
— not  in  money.) 

When  we  learned  from  residents  near  the  city 
dump  that  the  salmon  dumped  there  comes  from  a 
'reconditioning  plant'  our  curiosity  was  aroused.  It 
finally  crystallized  into  a  determination  to  learn  just 
what  reconditioned  salmon  is.  Therefore  we  hunted 
up  the  nearest  plant  and  called  to  interview  the 
manager.  We  were  received  courteously  and  after 
we  had  stated  our  errand  the  manager  took  the 
trouble  to  show  us  what  they  were  doing  and  how, 
and  then  he  told  us  all  about  the  reasons  for  it. 

When  salmon  is  packed  up  north  it  is  done  in  a 
grand  rush.  Everything  is  handled  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  naturally.  The  result  is  that  some  fish  get 
into  the  pack  that  have  been  dead  too  long.  No 
doubt  the  standards  of  the  packers  vary;  however, 
thanks  to  government  supervision  of  food  products 
under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Laws,  government 
inspectors  examine  the  pack  after  it  is  put  up.  How 
close  the  check  is  we  cannot  say,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  when  a  case  is  found  to  contain  one 
can  of  bad  fish  the  whole  case  is  condemned.  But 
instead  of  destroying  the  product  the  packers  sell 
it  to  reconditioners  who  ship  it  to  the  local  plants 
for  treatment. 

Each  can  is  punctured  twice,  once  on  the  side 
and  once  on  the  top.  The  testers  then  snake  the 
can  to  spill  a  little  of  the  juice  on  top  where  they 
can  smell  it!  And  there  they  sit,  smelling  fish  all 
day  long.  Imagine!  That  would  be  unpleasant 
enough  if  the  fish  were  all  good,  but  every  little 
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while  a  bad  one  comes  along  on  the  endless  belt 
and — well,  then  is  when  those  workers  should  wel- 
come Technocracy's  program.  Four  hours  a  day 
would  be  entirely  too  iong  at  that  sort  of  a  job. 

Of  course  the  spoiled  fish  is  discarded,  and  it  is 
these  cans  that  are  dumped  periodically.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  cans  are  perfectly  good  and  these  are 
resoldered  and  given  an  extra  processing  to  pre- 
serve them.  This  product  is  the  'reconditioned'  fish 
that  is  offered  on  the  market.  It  is  and  always  has 
been  perfectly  good,  fresh  fish.  Speaking  of  the 
bad  cans,  the  manager  said,  'This  fish  has  not 
spoiled  in  the  cans.    It  was  bad  to  start  with.' 

We  have  said  this  is  an  expensive  method  of  dis- 
posal of  an  unfit  product.  The  more  efficient  and 
the  more  healthful  way  would  be  to  have  a  thor- 
ough, close  inspection  of  the  fish  before  any  of  it  is 
canned.  This  involves  motives  and  raises  the  gues- 
tion  of  what  is  the  chief  purpose  in  canning  salmon. 
Is  it  to  supply  food?  Then  guality  should  be  the 
first  aim.  But  is  it?  Obviously  not,  or  the  waste  in- 
curred in  these  processes  of  inspection  and  repro- 
cessing would  not  and  could  not  occur,  for  only  the 
choicest  fish  would  be  used  at  all.  So  it  must  be 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  occu- 
pation of  catching  and  canning  fish  is  to  make 
money,  which  can  be  done  much  faster  by  disre- 
garding all  other  considerations. 

Asked  why,  in  these  days  when  housewives  are 
being  urged  to  save  every  can,  the  salmon  cans 
are  not  emptied  and  salvaged,  the  manager  ex- 
plained that,  as  we  had  suspected,  the  'cost'  would 
be  too  great  for  the  small  amount  of  tin  that  could 
be  recovered.  It  seems  that  the  greatest  value  is 
the  iron  powder  made  from  cans,  which  is  used  at 
the  copper  mines  in  Montana  in  recovering  copper 
from  the  drainage  water  from  the  mines.  But  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  to  make  it  'pay'  the  canners, 
and  so  for  years  this  material  has  been  dumped 
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Seven  jaxs  of  beef,  one  quart  beets 
and  tkree  cans  of  salmon,  all  sal- 
vaged £rom  a  city  dump. 


and  covered  over  with  earth,  spread  by  a  big  bull- 
dozer, to  build  up  new  land  on  which  the  real  es- 
tate speculators  can  get  rich  guick. 

Even  such  an  uninviting  place  as  a  city  dump 
can  yield  some  interesting  facts.  That  age-old  dis- 
grace of  the  Price  System,  the  human  scavenger, 
persists  in  spite  of  so-called  war  prosperity;  but  the 
modern  paradox  of  'woeful  want'  side  by  side  with 
the  potential  abundance  available  through  technol- 
ogy presents  some  gueer  angles.  The  abundance 
of  supplies  for  our  armed  forces  is  so  great  that  it 
seems,  at  times,  to  be  embarrassing  to  someone. 
Just  who  is  responsible  we  cannot  say,  but  along 
with  the  regular  garbage  disposed  of  by  the  local 
camps  and  depots  there  is  a  good  deal  of  'wilful 
waste.'  The  result  is  that  people  who  make  a  prac 
tice  of  searching  the  dump  keep  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  meat.  The  accompanying  picture 
shows  eight  guarts  of  beef  canned  by  a  local  resi- 
dent. This  was  picked  up  one  morning  in  large, 
solidly  frozen  chunks  from  a  perfectly  good  fresh 
front  guarter  of  beef  thrown  from  a  truck.  This  was 
only  one  of  many  such  finds.  The  cans  in  the  pic- 
ture contain  salmon.  Many  such  cans,  unpunctured 
for  some  reason,  are  found  among  the  others  and 
used. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  convincing  argument  for 
something  new  in  the  way  of  management  of  our 


methods  and  processes  of  distribution.  Only  a  sci- 
entific, designed  operation  of  our  entire  resources 
will  ever  overcome  such  conditions  as  this.  Instead 
of  a  hit-or-miss  scramble  for  profits  it  is  imperative 
that  our  food  production  and  distribution  be  man- 
aged with  the  highest  possible  standards  of  nutri- 
tion and  good  health  for  all  citizens  alike  their  chief 
and  only  aim.  Under  Total  Conscription  there  can 
be  no  other  objective. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 

Think  This   Through 

CENTRAL  PURCHASING 

We  put  this  out  with  the  thought  that  SOME 
business  men  may  stop  and  think. 

A  manufacturer  gave  us  the  idea.  On  the 
surface  you  may  think  him  shallow,  may  think 
he's  only  thinking  of  his  own  sales.  If  you 
had  heard  his  argument,  too  full  to  print  here, 
you'd  have  known  differently. 

He  cited  us  the  Boeing  ad  of  Wednesday, 
which  recited  the  huge  amount  of  material  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  big  plant  clean  and  sani- 
tary. And,  he  told  us,  literally  carloads  of  that 
material  is  shipped  all  the  way  from  the  east, 
competing  with  munitions  and  necessary  war 
materials,  for  carloading  space,  when  materi- 
als as  good  are  manufactured  right  here. 

He  maintained  that  there  are  25,000  unnec- 
essary men  working  as  salesmen,  'pounding 
the  pavements'  in  search  of  orders  where  a 
centrally  located  and  operated  purchasing  ex- 
change could  replace  them,  make  them  avail- 
able for  war  work. 

He  was  so  impressive  in  his  earnestness 
that  we  offer  the  idea  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce as  a  possible  civic  and  war  job  worth 
looking  into. 

Seattle  Star    Sept.  4 

Here  are  a  business  man  and  an  editor  agreed 
on  what  seems  to  them  a  common-sense  course  of 
action.  Technocracy  would  agree  also  to  the  ac- 
tion, but  would  remove  the  financial  interference, 
making  the  prime  motive  one  of  distribution,  not 
profits.  Under  Total  Conscription  ALL  goods  would 
be  allocated  to  strategically  located  centers  from 
which  they  would  be  distributed  according  to  re- 
guirements. 
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How's  Your  Victory  Garden? 


THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  IS  STILL  WITH  US 


YOU  didn't  plant  one?  Of  course  you  did!  We 
all  did!  We  read  the  scare-heads  in  the  pa- 
pers and  listened  to  radio  commentators 
pleading  with  us  to  help  out  in  the  coming  food  cri- 
sis, predicting  near  starvation  and  food  riots  and  all 
sorts  of  calamities  which  might  befall  if  we  didn't 
all  get  in  and  help.  So  we  dug  up  the  parking  strip 
or  a  corner  of  the  back  yard,  dug  out  the  dandeli- 
ons and  the  rocks  and  the  old  rusty  cans,  (Remem- 
ber when  a  tin  can  was  just  something  to  throw  in 
the  garbage  can  or  bury  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
south  40?)  and  planted  our  Victory  garden. 

We  had  a  spade  and  the  next  door  neighbor  had 
a  rake  and  the  fellow  across  the  street  had  a  hoe, 
so  we  pooled  the  outfit  and  everybody  used  it.  We 
knew  from  reading  the  papers  just  why  this  was 
necessary.  The  W  P  B  had  stopped  production  of 
farm  machinery.  The  materials  and  the  plants  for- 
merly used  to  manufacture  this  machinery  were  to 
be  used  in  production  of  war  materials.  The  farm 
machinery  already  in  use  was  not  sufficient  to  han- 
dle the  full  job  of  war-time  food  production.  So  we 
blistered  our  hands  and  strained  our  backs  over  the 
old  tools,  and  we  did  have  a  garden,  of  sorts.  (That 
is,  we  had  what  the  worms  and  the  slugs  didn't  get.) 
The  produce  tasted  pretty  good,  too,  right  out  of  the 
garden,  and  we  had  a  little  over  to  can  for  the  win- 
ter, so  we  really  felt  pretty  proud  of  ourselves.   That 


is,  we  did  until  one  night — look  what  we  found  in 
the  paper! 

A  dispatch  in  the  Seattle  Times  datelined  Sydney 
(Australia)  June  12,  stated  that  plans  have  been  for- 
mulated in  Australia  for  large  scale  production  ot 
vegetables  on  a  fully  mechanized  basis.  American 
authorities  on  vegetable  production  will  cooperate 
fully  and  will  aid  in  obtaining  mechanized  eguip- 
ment  from  the  United  States. 

Production  units  of  500  acres,  each  unit  planted 
to  one  kind  of  vegetable,  will  be  laid  out  adjacent 
to  canneries,  dehydrators,  or  available  transport 
facilities.  Special  machines  drawn  by  tractors  will 
be  used  for  plowing  and  harrowing,  seeding  and 
cultivating.  Machines  will  be  used  also  to  trans- 
plant tomato,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower  plants. 

Technocracy  Inc.  salutes  the  designers  and  op- 
erators of  this  functional  system.  Evidently  it  fol- 
lows rather  closely  the  agricultural  program  set 
forth  in  Technocracy's  Victory  program  of  Total 
Conscription. 

But,  we  ask,  if  Australia  can  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram under  American  direction  and  with  the  help 
of  American  machinery, 

WHY  CAN'T  WE? 

— Elsie  Osier. 
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TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 

YOUR    QUESTIONS    ANSWERED 

This  10  cent  booklet  contains  33  questions  and  answers  about 

Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription 

of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money. 

LABOR  is  in  danger  of  being  DRAFTED  to  work  for  PRIVATE 
CORPORATIONS  on  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS.  LABOR'S 
ONLY  DEFENSE  against  this  FASCIST,  CLASS  LEGISLATION 
is  to  DEMAND  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION. 


NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


EDUCATION  -  For  What? 


FUNCTIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAING  FOR  LEISURE 
TIME   ARE  ESSENTIAL   IN  TECHNOLOGICAL  AMERICA 


T 


■N  THE  U.  S.  there  are  35  million  people  with  no 
common  idea  of  what  education  should  be.  In 
the  schools  there  are  25  million  students.  Few 
have  the  same  idea  of  what  education  they  are  get- 
ting. One  million  teachers  can  find  no  unifying 
purpose  in  their  profession.'  This  indictment  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  That 
this  is  a  mild  statement  of  the  upheaval  and  bewil- 
derment in  the  field  of  education  today  few  would 
argue.  But  the  causes  of  the  malady  seem  as  ob- 
scure as  some  of  the  obfuscated  writings  of  the 
learned  gentry  themselves. 

In  an  objective  view  of  the  entire  field  of  Amer- 
ican education  perhaps  the  most  impressive  lack  is 
the  total  absence  of  an  educational  goal.  It  can 
hardly  be  considered  astonishing  that,  not  knowing 
where  we  are  going,  there  should  be  extreme  con- 
fusion in  the  roads  we  are  to  take — the  educational 
methods  which  will  best  accomplish  something,  we 
don't  know  what.  Our  educational  methods  vary 
all  the  way  from  the  conservative  'liberal-arts' 
teaching  of  the  traditionalists  to  the  most  progres- 
sive of  the  moderns  who  decry  all  attempts  at  dis- 
cipline or  an  ordered  curriculum.  Since  none  can 
agree  as  to  the  objective,  each  school  of  thought 
finds  its  adherents  and  advocates;  and  the  final  de- 
gree of  confusion  is  that  experienced  by  the  stu- 
dent who  must  take  what  he  is  given  or  go  without. 
Too  often,  alas,  he  prefers  to  go  without. 

This  formlessless  of  American  education  has  sev- 
eral reasons  for  its  existence.  Perhaps  the  most  ob- 
vouis  of  these  reasons  is  the  fact  that  public  educa- 
tion is  not  a  concern  of  the  federal  government.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  state,  separate  from 
every  other  state.  With  each  of  the  forty-eight 
states  running  its  schools  according  to  its  own  ideas 
and  means,  it  is  of  course  utterly  impossible  to  lay 
down  specifications  for  education  as  a  whole.  True, 
there   are   national  organizations  interested  in  our 
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schools,  such  as  the  National  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation, but  they  are  without  authority  to  act  in  a 
national  capacity  in  any  such  matter  as  a  national 
policy  of  educational  direction. 

With  this  over-all  confusion  of  purpose  it  follows 
naturally  that  local  Boards  of  Education  are  often 
in  complete  disagreement  between  themselves  as 
to  the  goals  of  education.  In  a  general  way  it  is 
understood  that  schooling  is  supposed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  'Life,'  which  means  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  that  the  schools  shall  prepare  him  to 
make  a  living.  But  here,  too,  differences  enter  in. 
Shall  the  schools  center  their  programs  around  vo- 
cational training?  Or  shall  they  concentrate  on 
supplying  a  broad  general  background,  trimmed 
with  the  'cultural'  subjects,  and  leave  more  tech- 
nical education  to  the  specialized  schools? 

MEET  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS 

Added  to  this  general  state  of  confusion  of  edu- 
cational leadership  is  the  fact  that  the  state  super- 
vision of  schools  at  best  extends  only  through  the 
free  public  school  system.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  number  of  students  who  attend  private  schools 
or  schools  sponsored  by  various  religious  bodies. 
Minimum  reguirements  are  usually  laid  down, 
which  private  and  religious  schools  must  meet,  but 
beyond  this  their  educational  goals  are  their  own 
affair. 

To  complete  the  confusion,  the  chief  occupation 
of  every  graduate  of  our  public  schools  will  of  ne- 
cessity be  that  of  chiseling  from  his  fellow-man  in 
order  to  make  a  living.  Conseguently  a  practical 
school  program  must  be  centered  around  the  teach- 
ing of  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  'chisel- 
ology.'  In  this  matter  there  is  no  possibility  of 
agreement.  No  two  masters  of  the  art  of  chisel- 
ology  ever  agree  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed;  too  much  depends  on  individual  cunning. 


Yet  all  subjects  are  bounded  by  the  'opportunities' 
to  be  found  in  the  various  fields — meaning,  of 
course,  opportunities  of  profitable  employment. 
Further  preparation  for  Price  System  practices  is 
given  through  the  use  of  competition  as  the  whip 
calculated  to  make  students  do  their  best.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  the  will  have  no  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing for  the  sake  of  education  itself,  nor  for  any  rela- 
tionship such  education  might  have  to  their  future 
lives;  that  they  will  study  and  work  only  in  order 
to  get  better  grades  than  the  other  students.  Failure 
to  compete  successfully  brings  social  disapproba- 
tion, followed  by  discouragement  and  loss  of  inter- 
est in  further  educational  effort.  Perfect  prepara- 
tion, this,  for  cut-throat  competition  in  business! 

Even  possessed  of  a  unifying  purpose,  however, 
it  is  doubtful  that  present-day  educational  systems 
could  do  much  more  than  they  are  accomplishing 
today,  so  poorly  financed  are  the  schools  and  so 
enmeshed  are  they  in  politics.  Expenditures  per 
year  per  pupil  range  from  New  York  State's  magnif- 
icent(!)  $150,  down  to  Alabama's  $15  (for  negroes; 
$48  for  whites.)  The  national  average  is  $88  per 
year  per  pupil.  As  for  college,  tuition  for  a  year  in 
the  average  college  is  about  $800  to  $1000;  and 
since  this  is  but  little  less  than  the  yearly  income 


Let  George  Do  It 

WE  HAVE  all  met  the  type  of  contact 
who  says  in  effect:  'I  think  you  Tech- 
nocrats are  right.  I'm  all  for  Total 
Conscription.  You  go  right  ahead  and  do  the 
job.'  This  is  the  attitude  of  average  Amer- 
icans because  they  have  been  conditioned  to 
the  idea  that  having  an  opinion  about  some- 
thing and  going  to  the  polls  every  four  years 
to  mark  an  X  either  for  or  'agin'  it,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  their  obligation  as  a  citizen. 

Making  contacts  and  introducing  them  to 
Total  Conscription  is  the  first  step,  but  the  job 
is  not  completed  until  each  contact  is  wording 
for  Total  Conscription.  Bring  your  interested 
contacts  to  the  public  meetings  and  study 
classes  where  they  can  sign  membership  ap- 
plications. There  is  only  one  way  to  shed 
price  system  conditioning  and  that  is  by  func- 
tioning as  a  member  in  Technocracy  Inc. 


of  most  families  in  normal  times,  'higher  education' 
virtually  eliminates  itself  for  all  but  a  few  of  Amer- 
ica's youth. 

This  matter  of  inadeguate  financing  has  many 
unfavorable  results  where  education  is  concerned. 
It  means  a  staff  of  under-trained,  unenthusiastic 
teachers,  and  rarely  enough  of  these.  It  means  un- 
believably poor  facilities — poor  housing,  poor  eguip- 
ment,  poor  health  services.  It  means  that  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  offend  the  bankers  responsible  for 
endowments,  at  whatever  cost  to  educational  integ- 
rity. 

The  War  Department  has  made  unpleasantly 
clear  some  of  the  results  of  our  hit-and-miss  educa- 
tional policy.  It  points  out,  for  instance,  that 
twenty-eight  out  of  every  1,000  recently  educated 
young  men  are  rejected  by  the  army  because  they 
cannot  pass  even  the  simplest  literary  tests— are,  in 
fact,  too  poorly  grounded  to  receive  Army  educa- 
tion. There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  ability  to  think 
independently  with  the  normal  result  that  the  pub- 
lic is  markedly  ready  to  think  in  terms  uf  catch- 
words and  slogans,  to  act  on  a  basis  of  emotional- 
ism instead  of  following  a  soberly  considered  line 
of  behavior. 

Perhaps  most  serious  result  is  the  lack  of  inter- 
est in  learning  carried  on  independently.  A  stu- 
dent who  voluntarily  carries  on  studies  that  are  not 
a  compulsory  part  of  his  curriculum  is  subject  to 
open  ridicule  as  a  'bookworm,'  or  a  'lab  termite.' 

No  remedy  for  such  confusion  is  to  be  found  in 
heated  arguments  concerning  the  best  method  of 
teaching,  nor  even  in  a  discussion  of  which  sub- 
jects are  of  greatest  importance.  The  first  step  in 
planning  an  educational  system  which  will  be  ef- 
fective in  turning  out  students  who  are  prepared 
for  the  condition  in  which  they  will  find  themselves 
upon  graduation  is  to  lay  down  general  specifica- 
tions for  the  entire  school  system,  and  then  work 
from  the  general  to  the  specific. 

But  even  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  goal  is 
decided  upon.  What  is  the  function  of  education? 
Why,  in  other  words,  educate  at  all?  Education 
can  have  but  one  true  goal:  that  of  teaching  the 
students  to  be  able  to  function  satisfactorily  in  as 
many  different  situations  as  possible.  Tnis  basic 
goal  demands  that  the  student  be  given  a  grasp  of 
the  basic  tools  of  learning  as  early  in  his  life  as 
possible,  and  then  the  use  of  these  tools  be  taught 
him  in  conjunction  with  the  situations  in  which  he 
will  actually  find  himself  in  later  life.    Three  serious 
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defects  in  today's  system  of  education  must  be  cor- 
rected. The  student  must  be  given  a  complete 
'birdseye'  view  of  all  human  activity  on  this  conti- 
nent, in  order  to  be  able  to  see  himself  in  clear  re- 
lation to  it  and  select  his  own  best  field  of  activity. 
The  teaching  must  be  essentially  functional,  work- 
ing with  subjects  which  are  directly  related  to  liv- 
ing, in  place  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on  classical 
subjects  leading  to  more  or  less  meaningless  de- 
grees. There  must  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
ctudent  to  test  the  theory  of  the  classroom  in  actual 
situations  where  such  knowledge  is  of  service.  En- 
gineers and  chemists  and  draughtsmen  and  doctors 
are  not  made  in  classrooms;  they  learn  theory 
there,  but  they  become  workmen  on  the  job. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAIN  STATUS  QUO 

A  member  of  the  medical  class  of  the  University 
of  Washington  told  us  recently:  'We're  not  learn- 
ing anything  fundamental  or  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  O,  they  give  us  a  little  anatomy, 
and  a  smattering  of  this  and  that,  but  nothing  of 
any  real  value.  We  have  to  have  so  many  years 
schooling  before  we  can  practice;  but  that  is  not  to 
help  us  get  into  practice  but  to  keep  a  lot  of  other 
fellows  out.' 

So  we  see  that  deciding  on  the  goal  and  treating 
education  as  a  unit  dictates  the  method  of  teaching. 
A  period  of  a  few  years  must  be  devoted  to  the 
learning  of  the  three  R's,  together  with  other  nec- 
essary tools  of  learning.  Once  these  are  mastered, 
the  student  will  need  to  go  with  other  students  on  a 
conducted  tour  of  the  entire  continent,  sampling 
every  major  industrial  activity  reguired  for  the  op- 
eration of  our  social  system,  observing  and  partici- 
pating in  the  service  functions,  and  making  an  ap- 
plication of  his  learning  in  so  doing.  Thus  he  will 
learn  by  doing;  thus  will  he  be  enabled  properly  to 
evaluate  his  own  capabilities  and  measure  them 
against  the  work  of  his  choice,  finishing  his  formal 
education  by  actually  working  on  the  job  he  has 
himself  selected  as  his  own.  No  more  dumping 
him  out  into  an  unfriendly  world  at  the  age  of 
eighrteen,  hopelessly  confused  himself,  to  take  the 
first  job  he  can  find  and  so  choose  his  life's  occu- 
pation! 

Such  an  education  would  have  to  be  truly  uni- 
versal, without  making  distinctions  based  on  in- 
come. With  t  h  e  growing  importance  of  leisure, 
functional  education  would  have  to  include  training 
in  how  to  play — swimming,  horse-back  riding,  sail- 
ing, skiing,  skating,  all  would  be  part  of  the  curri- 
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culum.  And  by  eliminating  an  undesirable  empha- 
sis on  competition,  substituting  a  sense  of  eager- 
ness to  make  the  student's  own  life  more  rich  and 
complete,  functional  education  must  leave  the  stu- 
dent with  a  keen  appetite  for  continued  learning — 
and  supply  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  that  appetite. 

ENERGY  BASIS  OF  COST 

Obviously,  such  an  education  cannot  be  had  at 
a  price.  Imagine  the  monetary  cost  of  transporting 
America's  youth  on  continental  tours,  for  example! 
Fortunately  for  our  young  people,  however,  the 
same  technology  which  is  winning  the  war  will  dic- 
tate the  peace;  and  the  result  of  this  will 
be  the  acceptance  here  in  America  of  an  era  of 
price-less  abundance.  Price  in  the  America  of  to- 
morrow will  be  figured,  not  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  units  of  energy.  On  such  a  basis  a  scientific 
approach  to  education  is  not  only  practical  but  nec- 
essary. Transportation  of  the  youth  on  ships  on  in- 
land waterways  will  be  simple  of  accomplishment 
and  low  in  energy  cost.  The  results  of  such  an  ap- 
proach to  the  education  of  future  Americans  are  al- 
most beyond  calculation.  A  universal  education, 
functional  in  nature,  helping  every  citizen  find  his 
own  best  field  of  service,  training  him  for  leisure  as 
well  as  work,  teaching  him  to  think  independently 
by  placing  emphasis  on  scientific  investigation  in- 
stead of  blind  belief — here  is  a  practical,  scientific 
design  for  the  education  of  t  h  e  future  citizens  of 
America. 

— Evis  Joberg. 
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PLYWOOD  is  a  product  of  nature  AND  science 
— it  is  engineered  wood.  It  is  manufactured 
by  bonding  together  thin  sheets  of  wood  (ve- 
neers) so  the  grain  in  each  ply  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  above  and  below.  This  construction  capital- 
izes on  the  natural  advantages  of  wood  and  at  the 
same  time  minimizes  any  shortcomings  of  lumber. 
The  cross-banding  is  the  secret  of  the  great  strength 
and  rigidity  of  the  panels.  It  is  pound-for-pound 
stronger  than  steel,  yet  it  is  real  wood — easily  cut 
or  handled,  it  can  be  finished  readily  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  the  thin  panels  can  be  easily  bent  to 
minimum  radii  to  form  curved  surfaces. 

The  earliest  known  evidence  of  the  application 
of  the  basic  plywood  principle  was  discovered  in 
the  Sculptures  of  Thebes  of  ancient  Egypt  (about 
1500  B.  C.)*  One  mural  explained  the  art  of  ve- 
neering or  bonding  together  two  or  more  pieces  of 
wood  apparently  to  obtain  a  decorative  treatment 
primarily.  A  few  pieces  of  early  Egyptian  furniture 
of  veneered  wood  or  plywood  have  been  rescued 
the  last  century  from  sealed  tombs.  Some  of  the 
few  pieces  of  furniture  used  by  the  Greeks  were  of 
plywood.  There  was  a  marked  revival  of  the  arti- 
sanship  of  woodworking,  including  wood  veneering 
(making  of  plywood)  in  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  And  much  of  the  classic  furniture  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  century  was 
made  on  the  plywood  principle. 

Records  of  the  United  States  show  that  as 
early  as  1868  a  patent  was  issued  for  the  'cement- 
ing or  fastening  together  of  a  number  of  thin  sheets 
of  wood'  i  n  t  o  a  panel.  It  appears  quite  certain, 
however,  that  the  piano  industry  was  the  first  to 
use  plywood  as  we  know  it,  dating  back  to  about 
1830  when  sawn  maple  was  cross  laid  into  pin 
planks  or  tuning  boards. 

The  Tuners'  Digest  tells  of  a  new  development  in 
piano  construction  with  plywood.  It  states,  '  .  .  .  we 
have  dispensed  with  metal  in  the  action  brackets, 
using  plastic  plywood,  and  have  a  stronger  con- 
struction than  we  had  with  the  cast  iron  brackets. 
We  .  .  .  have  substituted  plastic  plywood  key  arms 
for  the  aluminum  key  arms  that  were  formerly  used 
and  find  that  these  are  an  improvement  over  the 
former  arms.' 

Douglas  fir  accounts  for  the  great  bulk  of  all  the 
plywood  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
29  great,  mass-production  fir  plywood  factories  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Last  year  they  manufac- 
tured nearly  two  billion  square  feet  of  the  panels. 
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ANCIENT     AS     THE     PH 
PLYWOOD  -  THE  ENGINES 


Transformaticn  of  giant  logs  into  plywood,  al- 
though a  process  requiring  skill  and  precision  and 
modern  equipment,  nevertheless  consists  basically 
of  a  few  fairly  simple  steps.  Selected  logs  (called 
'peelers')  about  three  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  are 
first  cut  into  desired  lengths  or  bolts,  usually  about 
eight  feet  long.  The  bark  is  ground  away  while  the 
log  is  rotated  by  giant  pinions.  Then  the  bolt  is 
placed  in  a  great  lathe  and  rotated  against  a  keen 
cutting  knife  which  peels  the  wood  in  a  long,  con- 
tinuous sheet  (veneer)  much  as  newsprint  is  un- 
rolled in  a  newspaper  press. 
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A  battery  of  mechanically-control! 
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IAOHS   —   MODERN     AS     TECHNOLOGY 
ED  WOOD  -  IS  HELPING  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


From  the  lathe  the  veneer  is  conveyed  to  clippers 
which  cut  it  to  desired  widths.  In  100-foot  long  dry- 
ers, the  sheets  are  dried  in  a  few  minutes  to  a 
moisture  content  of  about  three  percent.  After  care- 
ful grading  the  veneer  goes  to  the  glue  spreaders 
where  it  is  assembled  into  panels.  The  spreaders 
are  huge  rollers,  like  washing  machine  rollers,  and 
the  veneer  passes  between  them.  The  newly-formed 
panels  of  plywood  are  trimmed  to  exact  dimensions 
and  sanded  to  satin  smoothness  and  precise  thick- 
ness. 

Plywood   is   puncture-proof   against  all  ordinary 


Iryers  through  which  each  sheet  of 
noisture  content  uniformly. 


L'ght  weight  Army  all-plywood  assault  boats 
which  must  withstand  abuse  during  landing  oper- 
ations, are  today  used  extensively  by  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers.  The  bo^ts  are  made  from  exterior 
(waterproof)  plywood  the  same  as  is  used  for 
siding  of  homes  and  buildings. — (Photo  by  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps.) 


shocks  (it  is  not  bullet  proof)  and  splitproof  in  every 
direction.  The  cross  lamination  of  the  grains  con- 
trols warping,  and  dimension  change  due  to  changes 
in  moisture  content  is  negligible. 

For  interior  use  plywood  is  made  with  protein 
glues  which  maintain  an  entirely  effective  and  per- 
manent bond  when  not  exposed  to  water  or  to  con- 
ditions that  would  raise  moisture  content  of  the 
wood  to  more  than  about  20  percent.  Exterior  wa- 
terproof type  plywood  is  bonded  with  synthetic  re- 
sin adhesives  which  are  completely  waterproof. 
When  the  panel  is  formed,  both  heat  and  pressure 
are  applied  to  set  the  adhesives  and  provide  a  glue- 
line  between  the  pli3s  that  is  akin  to  bakelite.  This 
glueline  is  stronger  than  the  wood  itself  and  the  pa- 
nels will  withstand  weather  or  water  indefinitely. 

In  the  construction  of  molded  plywood  planes 
most  of  the  manufacturers  to  date  use  veneers  cut 
from  hardwoods.  This  aircraft  veneer  is  cut  by  slic- 
ing across  the  grain  of  the  log  rather  than  'peeling' 
or  unwinding  the  log. 

When  homes  for  workers  newly  concentrated  at 
war  centers  became  vital  to  production,  prefabrica- 
ticn  with  plywood  helped  solve  the  need.  Most  of 
them  are  of  'stressed-skin'  construction  with  the  ply- 
wood glued  to  the  light  framework  so  the  wall  cov- 
ering itself  provides  much  of  the  structural  strength 
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of  the  building.  Since  1935  when  the  first  all-ply- 
wood, glued-up  house  was  erected  at  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  plywood 
has  been  the  dominant  material  making  machine- 
built  houses  possible. 

But  plywood  is  in  the  fight  right  at  the  battle  lines 
as  well  as  on  the  home  front.  The  tiny  assault 
boats  used  by  Army  engineers  and  infantry  to  cross 
water  barriers  and  establish  beachheads  are  of  ply- 
wood construction.  Ten  or  twelve  men  crowd  into 
the  lightweight,  ten-foot  craft  to  storm  across  the 
water  barriers.  The  boats  must  be  built  to  take  it, 
yet  they  must  be  light  and  easy  to  handle.  Two  or 
three  are  lashed  together  often  to  ferry  jeeps  or 
other  light  cars.  All-plywood  lifeboats  to  go  aboard 
freighters  carrying  vital  supplies  and  munitions  are 
made  by  mass-production.  They  are  a  third  lighter 
and  considerably  stronger  than  any  previously 
built. 

Then  there  are  the  ponton  bridges  strung  out 
across  streams  so  troops  and  vehicles  may  advance. 
The  pontons  are  made  of  plywood  half-boats  fast- 
ened together;  the  treadways,  too,  are  plywood  with 
the  panels  glued  to  the  framework  for  maximum 
strength. 

Footlockers  in  which  soldiers  keep  their  personal 
effects  are  plywood,  as  are  lockers  in  which  the 
Signal  Corps,  the  Marines  and  others  of  the  fighting 
forces  transport  vital  communications  equipment 
such  as  telephones,  wire  and  tools.    They  are  needed 


Cross-banding  of  grain  of  alternate 
layers  of  wood  is  the  secret  to  the 
manufacture  and 
properties  of 
Douglas  f  i  r  ply- 
wood. The  pan- 
els merely  are 
constructed  of 
thin  sheets  of 
wood  veneer  with 
grain  of  each  ply 
at  right  angles  to 
the  one  above 
and  below. 
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by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Portable  darkrooms 
used  at  the  front  to  develop  aerial  photographs 
taken  by  reconnaissance  planes  are  of  plywood. 

There  are  many  industrial  uses  for  plywood.  As 
an  example,  1,000  refrigerator  cars  were  built  on  an 
assembly  line  at  Renton,  Washington,  all  having 
interiors  of  plywood,  and  the  units  were  mass- 
produced  so  one  was  completed  every  40  minutes. 
Not  only  houses  are  being  prefabricated,  but  even 
schools,  restaurants,  dormitories  and  community 
buildings  as  well. 

A  house  sheathed  with  plywood  has  walls  six 
times  as  rigid  as  those  sheathed  with  lumber  ap- 
plied horizontally  or  40  percent  stronger  than  boards 
applied  diagonally.  This  refutes  the  idea  that  the 
new  homes  the  Government  has  erected  for  war 
workers  are  so  poor  that  they  will  have  to  be  torn 
down  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  is  over.  It 
is  most  probable  that  any  houses  that  will  be  built 
to  replace  these  temporary  ones  will  likewise  be 
made  of  plywood,  because  it  has  proved  itself  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  building  materials. 

MANY  HOMES  NEEDED 

When  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  need  for 
many  thousands  of  new  homes.  With  social  opera- 
tions on  a  more  rational  basis,  as  proposed  by 
Technocracy  in  its  Total  Conscription  program 
(which  is  also  a  design  for  our  postwar  operations) 
the  building  of  these  homes  can  be  done  by  build- 
ing engineers  capable  of  developing  our  resources 
in  the  most  practical  and  economical  manner. 

To  a  Technocrat  the  word  'economy'  means,  not 
the  saving  of  money  but  the  conservation  of  na- 
tural resources  and  energy.  Plywood  does  both 
end  so  it  is  destined  to  play  a  big  part  in  our  future 
development. 

There  'ain't  no  sich  animal'  as  a  'plastic'  plane 
today.  The  so-called  'plastic  airplane'  is  one  made 
out  of  plastic  bonded  plywood,  or  multi-ply  wood 
construction. 

An  aircraft  element  can  be  created  by  the  plas- 
tic bonded  plywood  process  by  alternately  placing 
leng  strips  of  veneers  and  sheets  of  glue  (it  comes 
in  sheets  for  easier  handling  and  for  more  uniform 
application),  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  or  upon  a 
form  or  die,  until  the  desired  thickness  has  been 
built  up  and  the  desired  grain  direction  of  respec- 
tive layers  obtained  by  criss-crossing  t  h  e  strips. 
The  built-up  element,  together  with  its  die,  is  then 
subjected  to  heat  and  pressure  treatment  in  a  huge 
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horizontal  tank  and  the  part  is  ready  for  ordinary 
woodworker's  trimming  and  burnishing  for  the  as- 
sembly line. 

Thermo-setting  glue  is  glue  which  undergoes  a 
non-reversible  chemical  change  when  heated  to  the 
critcal  temperature.  This  change  involves  conden- 
sation, and  the  glue  sets  very  similarly  to  cement, 
in  that  once  it  has  been  set  it  cannot  be  reworked. 

Thermo-piasfic  glue  is,  on  the  other  hand,  glue 
that  realizes  no  chemical  change,  but  in  which  a 
physical  change  occurs  in  the  rearranging  of  the 
molecules  on  the  correct  application  of  heat.  By 
using  the  thermo-setting  glue,  as  developed  in  the 
Duramold  process,  the  product  holds  its  shape 
against  strain  in  combination  with  the  vagaries  of 
climate  and  weather. 

We   may   expect   many   changes   and  improve- 


ments in  the  development  of  real  plastic  planes. 
Technocracy's  Flying  Wing  is  designed  for  plastic 
construction  throughout  and  for  mass  production  on 
such  a  grand  scale  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
it  under  t  h  e  Price  System  set-up.  But  with  Total 
Conscription  they  can  be  turned  out  so  fast  that  it 
will  take  only  a  matter  of  months  to  produce  enough 
of  them  to  give  us  an  offensive  power  that  can  win 
the  war  in  short  order  and  then  provide  a  defense 
system  that  will  make  us  invulnerable  to  attack 
from  any  possible  or  conceivable  combination  of 
nations. 

— L.  L.  B. 

*  Historical  data  from  'Modern   Plywood,'  by  Thomas 

D.   Perry. 
This    article    was    compiled    from    information    furnished 
by  the  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association  and  the  Fairchild 
Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation. 

Photos  by  courtesy  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association. 


A  LESSON  IN  LOGISTICS 


SCIENTIFIC  ^CALCULATION      NEEDED 
TO  SYNCHRONIZE  WAR  PRODUCTION 


THE  Commandos  Strike  at  Dawn,'  'Amphibious 
Troops   Land   in   Sicily,'    'Hamburg    Obliter- 
ated,' 'Round-the-Clock  Bombing.'     Headlines 
such  as  these  call  attention  to  successes  in  war 
achieved  as  the  result  of  the  most  meticulous  plan- 
ning. 

The  Sicilian  landing  had  been  rehearsed  on  the 
^shores  of  Africa.  Every  detail  was  carefully  worked 
out;  then  checked  and  rechecked.  The  Navy,  the 
Army  and  the  Airforce  were  drilled  in  teamwork 
synchronized  to  the  second.  Great  masses  of  troops 
from  the  air  and  from  the  sea  maneuvered  with  the 
clocklike  precision  of  a  big-time  football  team. 

Nor  were  the  logistics  of  supply  neglected.  Sup- 
plies followed  an  equally  intricate  pattern.  Hospi- 
tals were  set  up  under  fire.  A  complete  hospital 
was  moved  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other 
and  was  in  operation  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  detailed  planning  of  the  supplies  started  on 
the  American  seaboard.  The  fact  that  supplies 
reached  the  ports  outward  bound  seemed  to  be  due 
only  to  the  kindly  regard  of  Providence  that  is  es- 
pecially considerate  of  children  and  fools. 


High  officials,  deviating  from  the  science  of  lo- 
gistics, have  placed  the  direction  of  operations  on 
the  home  front,  not  in  the  hands  of  specialists  in 
operations,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  only  in 
politics  and  banking,  or  m  e  n  trained  in  the  un- 
worldly classroom  of  philosophical  economics. 

An  analogy  may  be  drawn  between  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Airforce  in  their  operations  of  as- 
sault and  the  various  branches  of  supply  on  the 
home  front.  An  army  thoroughly  trained,  a  navy 
highly  skilled,  and  an  airforce  cooperating  in  per- 
fect coordination  could  never  have  conquered  Sicily 
in  the  absence  of  the  essential  synchronization  of 
time  and  movement. 

Yet  on  the  home  front,  the  corresponding  ele- 
ments of  manufacture  and  supply  are  neither  coor- 
dinated nor  synchronized.  The  various  branches  of 
manufacture  are  marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
The  best  tanks,  arms  and  airplanes  in  the  world 
flow  from  the  production  lines  in  unprecedented 
profusion,  yet  the  synchronization  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  home-front  logistics  is  utterly  lacking. 

The   reason  for   this  strange  anomaly  lies  most 
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certainly  in  the  motivation  behind  the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  the  armed  services  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
conduct  of  the  home  front  logistics  on  the  other. 

Those  fighting  our  battles  are  concerned  only  in 
winning  the  war  so  that  they  may  return  to  peace 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  home  front  fighters  are  viewing  the  contem- 
porary scene  with  one  eye  on  the  war  and  the  other 
on  more  personal  considerations.  Under  the  Price 
System  the  farmer  and  the  industrialist  cannot  oper- 
ate without  profit,  nor  the  laborer  without  wages. 
And  all  are  looking  with  nervous  tremors  toward 
the  days  that  are  to  come  when  Peace  will  have 
draped  her  glorious  mantel  over  the  land  once  more. 
LABOR  CONDEMNED  BY  PRESS 

The  concerns  of  labor  have  been  well  publicized 
and  universally  condemned  by  the  press,  radio  and 
magazines,  though  the  simple  fact  that  ineguality 
of  income  of  various  working  men  is  at  the  root  of 
labor  disorder,  is  not  emphasized.  The  farmer  has 
been  more  kindly  treated,  yet  the  public  generally 
is  tempted  to  damn  the  farmer  when  exorbitant 
prices  are  demanded  at  the  food  marketplace.  The 
industrialist  has  placed  his  views  before  the  public 
on  the  radio,  and  also  in  advertisements  (which  fig- 
ure as  overhead  in  his  costs  when  he  settles  with 
the  Government  for  his  product). 

The  confusion  of  mind  that  has  placed  America 
in  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she  now  struggles 
finds  a  perfect  example  in  an  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  written  by  Boyden  Sparkes  and 
entitled  'Industry  Plans  for  Post  War  Jobs.'  The  in- 
dustries— believe  it  or  not — concerns  the  postwar 
planning  of — General  Electric  and  Westinghouse, 
the  manufacturers  of  controls  for  automatic  ma- 
chines. The  planning  is  being  carried  on  in  seventy- 
t  w  o  departments  (Attention  Man  Power  Commis- 
sioner McNutt  and  General  Hershey.) 

Now  planning  for  the  postwar  world  by  General 
Electric  is  truly  scientific — or  so  Mr.  Sparkes  says 
...  'It  was  fortune-telling  by  engineering  methods, 
by  calculations  as  carefully  made  as  if  they  had 
been  building  a  bridge.'  Sounds  promising  does  it 
not?  But,  alas!  'They  studied  available  statistics 
.  .  .  became  convinced  that  the  gross  national  in- 
come measured  in  1940  prices,  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployment to  so  many  (57,000,000)  ought  to  equal  .  .  . 
about  $140,000,000,000.  .  .  .  They  came  to  a  further 
conclusion — that  to  insure  against  interruption  of  a 
reasonably  steady  employment  there  should  be  a 
constant  flow  of  money  into  permanent  investments 
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—about  $30,000,000,000  a  year.'  This  engineering 
committee,  with  due  consideration  for  private 
enterprise,  limits  the  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  This  would  leave 
$26,000,000,000  to  be  invested  by  private  industry 
or  private  individuals,  in  'permanent  things.' 
300  COULEE  DAMS  A  YEAR 

In  other  words,  according  to  this  group  of  en- 
gineers who  are  measuring  economy  as  they  do  a 
bridge,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  the  equiva- 
lent of  300  Coulee  Dams  a  year  every  year  in  order 
to  guarantee  postwar  jobs.  Should  these  engineers 
examine  other  'permanent  things'  and  attempt  to  in- 
duce 'private  industry  or  private  individuals'  to  fur- 
nish the  financial  backing,  a  question  miqht  arise 
as  to  the  market  for  the  product,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  war  America  had  already  built 
production  capacity  far  beyond  any  available  mar- 
ket and  actually  beyond  America's  capacity  to  con- 
sume. A 

The  answer  of  the  engineers  would  undoubtedly 
be  that  the  production  would  be  of  new  gadgets. 
In  fact  the  article  goes  on  to  describe  the  marvels  of 
the  future  from  kitchen  sinks  to  waterproof  babies, 
all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  have 
been  described  in  Technocratic  magazines  long  be- 
fore the  war.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  new  prod- 
ucts lend  themselves  to  automatic  production,  re- 
quire new  plants  where  such  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled and  thus  hold  out  little  hope  for  a  job  for 
the  returning  soldier,  has  been  as  naively  by-passed 
as  has  the  question  of  where  the  $140,000,000,000 
national  income  is  to  come  from. 

Here  is  an  interesting  question  for  psychiatrists: 
How  can  engineers  who  have  designed  such  mar- 
vels as  the   electric   eye  or  photo-electric  cell,   and^k 
the   electron  microscope  seriously  present  the  ab- 
surdities contained  in  Mr.  Sparkes'  articles? 

To  point  the  absurdities.  General  Electric  plans 
to  increase  the  employment  from  the  figure  of  50,000 
to  60,000  for  the  pre-war  years  to  125,000  when  the 
boys  come  home!  In  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  hearings  evidence  was  pre- 
sented that  33  percent  of  all  electrical  instruments 
manufactured  were  of  the  control  variety. 

The  volume  of  such  instruments  that  will  be  pro- 
duced is  indicated  by  an  advertisement  of  the  Trip- 
lett  Electrical  Company  in  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Magazine  for  January: 

"Out  of  the  needs  ot  war  .  .  .  comes  Tripp- 

lett    precision    instruments   in    volume   impos- 
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sible  by  now-outmoded  peacetime  methods. 
.  .  .  when  America  again  takes  up  peacetime 
pursuits,  the  values  oi  these  experiences  will 
be  apparent  in  savings,  in  performance,  in 
technical  superiority  beyond  the  concepts  of 
yesterday." 

Just  how  many  men  will  the  instruments  pro- 
duced by  125,000  General  Electric  employes  re- 
place? By  what  manner  of  mathematics  does  the 
engineering  staff  arrive  at  a  condition  of  postwar 
employment  of  57,000,000? 

Fortunately  the  logistics  of  the  battle  front  is  not 
based  upon  unfounded  assumptions.  Picture  this 
scene: 

The  generals  in  command  of  the  Air,  Navy 
and  Army  are  gathered  in  General  Eisenhow- 
er's headquarters  just  prior  to  the  invasion. 

'Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  to 
learn  your  opinions  regarding  the  tactics  of 
the  coming  invasion.  What  do  you  think  we 
should  do?' 

General  Montgomery:  'I  assume  that  I  have 
150,000  troops  and  I  believe  I  have  some  artil- 
lery and  a  few  tanks  and  I  am  quite  sure  the 
men  have  guns.  I  have  heard  that  the  Navy 
has  some  boats.  Perhaps  if  we  start  out  some 
evening  we  will  be  in  Sicily  in  due  course. 
There  probably  are  some  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans over  on  the  Island  but  I  am  confident 
we  can  beat  them.' 

Admiral  Cunningham:  T  read  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  that  we  have  plenty  of  ships  some- 
where in  the  Mediterranean  and  I  think  we 
can  get  the  troops  across.  Somebody  was  say- 
ing the  other  day  that  there  was  a  convoy  of 
munitions  leaving  Gibraltar.  Assuming  that 
they  get  here  in  time  and  have  the  right  cali- 
bre ammunition  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
some  shelling  provided  my  seer  hasn't  mis- 
placed the  crystal  ball  that  he  uses  to  direct 
the  fire  from  the  ships.' 

General  Tedder:  'Assuming  that  I  have  a 
thousand  bombers  and  a  couple  thousand 
fighters  I  should  be  able  to  bomb  some  air- 
fields if  I  can  find  them.  I  don't  think  the  Ger- 
mans have  many  planes  as  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced they  are  all  on  the  Russian  front.' 

General  Eisenhower:  'Then  I  assume  that  it 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  shall  at- 
tack. Suppose  we  start  out  Tuesday  or  Thurs- 
day.   Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  luck.' 


And  would  they  need  it! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  confusion  on  the 
home  front.  Anyone  literate  enough  to  read  this 
article  is  confused  enough  by  reports  on  food,  steel, 
aluminum  and  rubber  or  whatever,  to  perfectly 
mirror  the  official  state  of  mind. 

The  true  logistics,  the  science  of  supply,  may  be 
found  in  the  Design  for  Victory  presented  by  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money  places  the  logistics  on  the  home  front  on 
a  par  with  the  logistics  of  Sicily.  Only  in  this  man- 
ner can  the  flow  of  supply  be  synchronized  in  time 
and  movement  to  the  end  that  Total  Victory  may 
be  achieved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

— Charles  T.  Hickey. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  TO  SHIP  UNIT 
TO  JAPAN 

PITTSBURG,  May  31.— Work  of  dismantling  the 
Wooster,  Ohio,  plant  of  the  United  Engineering  and 
Foundry  Co.,  will  begin  in  about  a  month  and  the 
equipment  will  be  shipped  to  Japan,  it  was  revealed 
today. 

Arrangements  for  the  deal  have  been  completed 
by  George  T.  Ladd,  president  of  United,  who  has 
been  in  Japan  about  a  month  and  will  leave  for  home 
tomorrow. 

Under  terms  of  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
United  Engineering  company,  the  Shibaura  Co.  of 
Japan  will  form  a  company  with  a  capitalization  of 
16,000,000  yen. 

The  United  will  receive  in  exchange  for  its  plant 
49  per  cent  of  the  capital,  but  will  contribute  no  cash 
?nd  agrees  only  to  supervise  construction  of  the  plant 
in  Japan. 

DUTCH  WEIGH  PLAN  TO  CUT  KAPOK 
SUPPLY 

AMSTERDAM,  May  31.— Owing  to  an  unfavor- 
able price  situation,  the  Dutch  Indian  government 
today  was  contemplating  the  destruction  of  10,000 
tons  of  kapok  which  was  recently  pooled. 

Kapok  is  a  mass  of  silky  fibers  which  surrounds 
the  seed  of  the  silk-cotton  tree,  often  referred  to  as 
Java  cotton.  It  is  used  generally  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses. 

In  what  way  the  surplus  kapok  would  be  de- 
stroyed, if  such  a  program  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
was  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  expected  it  would  be 
burned  in  South  America  to  ease  the  glut  of  the 
commodity.— N.  Y.  World  Telegram,  May  31,  1939. 

The  above  historical  references,  published  in  the 
New  York  World  Telegram,  form  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  superiority  of  American  business  man- 
agement. While  the  Dutch  were  burning  kapok 
and  the  New  Deal  was  killing  pigs  the  vociferous 
exponents  of  the  so-called  American  Way  were 
demonstrating  market-place  acumen  by  arming  our 
future  enemies  at  a  profit — while  disposing  of  their 
own  surpluses  at  a  good  price.  Date  of  the  above 
items  is  1939. 
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CHAMELEON-LIKE  CAMOUFLAGE  PAINT  DECEIVES 
AERIAL  INFRARED  CAMERA 

Camouflage  paint  that  will  make  a  military  target  ap- 
pear as  vegetation  even  in  an  enemy's  aerial  infrared  pho- 
tograhps  is  a  development  of  the  du  Pont  Company.  The 
camouflage  finish  reflects  infrared  rays,  showing  up  light 
instead  of  dark  in  aerial  infrared  photographs.  Ordinary 
green  paints  would  show  up  as  dark,  and  would  reveal  to 
the  infrared  film  painted  surfaces  that,  to  the  naked  eye, 
would  seem  to  be  vegetation.  Most  green  vegetation  re- 
flects infrared  light,  and  so  does  the  new  green  camouflage 
paint.  So  the  camoufleur  may  use  green  paints  that  not 
only  match  surrounding  natural  greens,  when  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  also  equal  the  natural  foliage's  infrared  re- 
flecting powers,  and  accordingly  match  in  the  infrared  pho- 
tographs as  well.  Other  colors — olive  and  field  drab,  loam 
black,  earth  red,  brown  and  yellow — are  also  possible  in  the 
range  of  paints. Popular  Mechanics,  Oct.,  1943. 

NEW  TYPE  WHEAT  RESISTS  DROUGHT 

MOSCOW. — Breeding  of  a  perennial  wheat  which  with- 
stands the  cold  and  the  drought  of  Central  Asia  has  won  a 
100,000-ruble  prize  for  Nikolai  Tsitsin,  scientific  farmer. 

Already  2,000  acres  of  the  new  wheat  have  given  heavy 
yields  in  Kazakstan.  Root  stalks  bear  the  second  year  with- 
out replanting,  it  is  reported. — Seattle  Times. 

PLASTIC  SOLES 

Four  years  before  shoes  were  rationed,  manufacturers 
were  experimenting  with  plastic  uppers  for  women's  shoes. 
And  when  their  attention  turned  to  plastic  soles,  the  leather 
tanners  began  to  worry. 

Rationing  has  brought  out  an  array  of  synthetic  soles  ad- 
mittedly not  much  more  than  war-time  substitutes.  Be- 
sides artificial  rubber,  they  are  of  wood,  fabric,  paper,  and 
plastic.  There  are  hinged  wooden  soles,  soles  of  plywood, 
and  of  split  dowels;  there  are  Dutch  shoes  and  Italian  nov- 
elty wooden  shoes.  Fabric  soles  are  made  of  everything 
from  felt,  rope,  and  unimpregnated  duck,  to  impregnated 
carpeting,  Paper  soles  are  impregnated  with  various  sub- 
stances including  plastics.  Most  of  these  soles  are  sold  only 
for  play  shoes. 

Rationing  has  hastened  research  in  pure  plastic  soles. 
But  these  soles  have  been  stymied,  rather  than  stimulated, 
by  war  conditions.  Most  of  them  require  critical  materials, 
so  that  their  manufacture  is  limited  mainly  to  soles  used 
on  work  shoes. 
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SCIENCE  SOLVES  EXPANSION  PROBLEM 

To  enable  the  substitution  of  iron  alloy  wires  for  the 
critical  nickel-iron-cobalt  alloy  formerly  used  in  electric 
lamps,  glass  with  the  same  thermal  expansion  coefficient  as 
iron  has  now  been  developed. — Product  Engineering,  June, 
1943. 

NEW  SURGICAL  DRESSING 

Gliddon  Co.  reports  a  new  surgical  dressing,  an  adhesive 
which  will  stick  to  the  skin  but  not  to  the  wound.  The  ad- 
hesive is  made  of  mycrene  (a  product  of  turpentine  distilla- 
tion,) processed  with  a  rubber-like  substance. — Business 
Week,  June  26,  1943. 

FIRE  BLANKET 

For  use  in  war  industries  and  by  air  raid  wardens,  first- 
aid  stations,  and  so  on,  a  new  heat-resistant  flameproof 
blanket  has  been  recently  made  available.  This  blanket  is 
contained  in  a  convenient  casing  which  may  be  hung  on 
the  wall  or  carried  in  the  hand  and  from  which  the  blanket 
can  be  instantly  removed.  In  case  of  fire,  the  blanket  is 
pulled  out  of  the  case  and  thrown  around  burning  clothing. 
— Scientific  American. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  EXHIBIT 

At  an  exhibit  held  recently  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  at  San  Francisco  many  new  developments  in  rub- 
ber were  displayed.  There  was  the  bullet-saving  gasoline 
tank  for  airplanes,  that  life-saving  device  for  which  Amer- 
icans never  cease  to  be  grateful,  with  its  lining  of  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  compound  impervious  to  gasoline,  its  inner 
layer  of  natural  rubber,  and  a  hard  outer  layer  of  still  an- 
other synthetic  compound. 

The  bullet-sealing  fuel  hose,  rubber  hatch  gaskets,  the 
various  types  of  life-belts  and  vests,  the  rubber  suit  in 
which  a  man  can  exist  in  icy  water  for  eight  hours  or  more, 
were  only  a  few  of  the  applications  of  synthetic  or  a  com- 
pound of  synthetic  and  natural  rubber  to  war  use. 

The  rubber  which  acts  as  a  conductor  for  electricity, 
used  for  shoe  soles,  buckets,  etc.,  by  workers  in  munition 
factories  or  other  places  where  there  is  danger  of  explosion 
caused  by  sparks  from  static  electricity,  will  certainly  be 
useful  after  the  war. 

The  cellular  rubber  that  is  only  half  as  heavy  as  cork 
or  balsa  wood,  and  unlike  cork  will  not  become  waterlogged, 
is  used  in  the  supporting  structure  and  protection  of  bullet- 
sealing  gasoline  tanks,  rafts,  vests,  as  insulation  in  P-T 
boats,  and  other  articles  requiring  lightness  and  strength. — 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Chiropractor  Urges 

Total    Conscription 

25  BILLIONS  SPENT  IN  COMBATTING 
HUNGER 

'During  the  10  years  of  depression  that  started 
in  1933,  nearly  25  billion  dollars  were  spent  in  re- 
demption of  President  Roosevelt's  pledge  that  no 
American  would  be  permitted  to  starve. 

'That  sum  included  money  appropriated  by  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments,  it  was  revealed 
this  week  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
'   Labor,  May  1,  1943. 

This  was  when  they  were  plowing  under  crops, 
killing  animals,  destroying  fruits,  grain,  etc.,  to  keep 
up  scarcity,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Price  System. 

The  Government  will  have  borrowed  some  300 
billion  dollars  before  the  war  ends,  and  plans  to 
borrow  untold  more  billions  for  post-war  jobs,  most 
of  which  will  be  public  works  that  return  no  reve- 
nue. It  must  keep  on  borrowing  until  the  taxes  just 
to  pay  interest  stifle  private  enterprise.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  go  through  bankruptcy,  so  inflation 
is  necessary  to  balance  the  books,  and  this  reduces 
millions  receiving  fixed  incomes  to  relative  poverty. 
What  a  shame,  in  this  land  where  technology  could 
so  easily  produce  abundance  for  all.  Too  many 
chiros  and  others  are  not  concerned  with  the  way 
things  are  headed,  locally  or  nationally.  They  are 
just  going  along  for  the  ride — whichever  way  you 
wish  to  take  that. 

Total  Conscription, — of  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money,  may  be  a  solution.  The  boys  over 
there  must  be  thinking  when  Ernie  Pyle  con- 
cludes one  of  his  articles  with:    'while  the  boys 

are  fighting  for  .   .  .  well for  each  other.' — 

Journal  of  the  Ohio  State  Chiropractic  Society. 


PLENTY  OF  SUGAR 


If  a  further  reduction  of  sugar  beet  acreage  occurs  next 
year,  to  make  room  for  other  war  food  crops  which  can  not 
be  obtained  outside  the  United  States,  the  Caribbean  cane 
growers  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

J.  A.  Dickey,  director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico,  said  that  "if 
such  a  program  is  agreed  on,  there  still  will  be  no  shortage 
of  sugar  in  this  country,  for  there  will  be  available  enough 
cane  sugar  to  meet  present  ration  requirements  and  leave 
at  least  an  additional  1,000,000  tons  for  stockpile  purposes." 
—Seattle  Times. 


TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  This 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$5.00  which  are  paid  by  the  members  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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COAST  ALUMINUM  PLANTS  ARE  IDLE 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  16.— Seven  brand-new  units  able 
to  turn  out  21,000,000  pounds  of  the  vital  metal  monthly 
have  been  idle  for  lack  of  manpower  since  their  completion 
months  ago,  it  was  learned  today  at  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Enough  workers  to  do  the  job  have  been  hired  but  quit, 
explained  a  W.  P.  B.  official  who  said: 

"All  seven  units,  located  in  labor-tight  areas  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  need  only  a 
total  of  1,000  workers  to  do  the  task  for  which  they  were 
built  by  the  government  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"Two  of  the  units — all  of  them  convert  aluminum  pow- 
der into  the  metal — were  completed  eight  months  ago,  one 
in  March,  one  in  May  and  three  in  June.  In  order  to  rush 
construction  of  them  they  were  given  super-priority  ratings 
on  materials  at  the  expense  of  other  essential  war  needs. 

"They  have  not  turned  out  an  ounce  of  the  21,000,000 
pounds  monthly  they  were  expected  to  produce.  Meanwhile, 
other  similar  units  are  being  completed  elsewhere." — Seattle 
Times. 

HOME-GROWN  SILK 

They're  starting  mulberry  plantations  in  California; 
there'll  be  silkworms  to  eat  the  mulberry  leaves;  three  in- 
ventors have  bobbed  up  with  reeling  machines;  and  the 
West  Coast  is  talking  about  stealing  an  industry  that  has 
for  years  belonged  to  the  Japanese. 

One  of  the  reeling  machine  inventors  is  Chinese.American 
James  B.  Leong;  another  is  David  H.  Young,  official  of  San 
Diego's  San  Marcos  Silk  Co.;  the  third  is  Walter  S.  Roberts, 
New  York  silk  manufacturer,  who  has  started  mulberry 
plantations  in  California.  Details  of  the  machinery  are  not 
available,  but  all  three  think  they  have  licked  the  problem 
of  hand  labor  which  heretofore  has  given  Japan  its  mo- 
nopoly. 

Roberts  says  raw  silk  can  be  produced  for  $2.50  to  $2.75  a 
pound.  (It  rarely  sold  that  high  between  1929  and  1939, 
and  the  major  competitive  battle  with  rayon  and  nylon  is 
still  to  come.)  He  also  predicted  superior  quality  for  much 
of  the  silk  due  to  mechanical  reeling.  And,  in  the  best  Ca- 
lifornia tradition,  people  on  the  Coast  are  talking  of  pro- 
moting growth  of  both  the  mulberry  trees  and  the  cocoons 
by  adding  vitamins. 

NEW  PROCESS  CUTS  6  HOURS'  WORK  ON  GUN 
TO  15  SECONDS 

CANTON,  Ohio,  Aug.  10. — A  new  process  is  enabling  a 
single  production  line  at  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany to  turn  out  more  than  6,000  heavy  gun  barrels  a 
month,  company  officials  announced  yesterday. 

This  rate  was  first  hinted  April  17,  1942,  when  Lieut. 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  chief  of  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
said: 
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"We  have  developed  a  new  way  of  making  gun  barrels. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  a  single  American  factory  using  the 
process  will  be  turning  out  each  month  more  heavy  gun 
barrels  than  all  the  factories  of  England  turned  out  in  the 
whole  war." 

The  company  asserted  only  15  seconds  were  required  to 
pierce  the  white-hot  round  bar  of  steel,  which  is  rolled  at 
Timken,  compared  with  six  hours'  time  for  boring  the  gun 
tube  under  the  forging  and  drilling  process. 

Additional  time  has  been  saved  in  making  the  breech, 
Timken  officials  reported.  The  breech  end  now  is  formed 
in  a  few  seconds  by  heating  that  end  of  the  tube,  then  plac- 
ing it  in  an  upsetting  machine  which  presses  it  into  the 
breech  mold. — Seattle  Times,  t 

BULLDOZER  CLEARING  IS   SUCCESSFUL 

An  innovation  in  right-of-way  clearing  methods  is  now 
being  tried  on  City  Light's  Skagit  Hi-Line  right-of-way, 
with  excellent  results.  A  bulldozer  crew  of  five  men  is 
making  the  same  progress  as  was  formerly  obtained  with  a 
crew  of  30  men  using  brush  hooks  and  axet>. 

Besides  saving  25  men's  time,  it  is  hoped  that  bulldozer 
clearing,  which  tears  out  roots  and  all,  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  a  hand  job.  As  there  are  some  5000  acres  of  right- 
of-way  to  be  maintained,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $8.00  per 
acre,  a  saving  of  50%  would  mean  approximately  $20,000 
per  year  in  actual  cash. 

— Seattle  City  Light  News  Letter. 

ROBOT  "BRAIN"  ON  BOMBER   SYNCHRONIZES 
ENGINES 

Engine  speeds  and  the  propeller  pitch  on  four-motored ' 
bombers  or  twin-engined  planes  are  synchronized  with  a  de- 
vice that  is  operated  by  the  turn  of  a  single  knob.  For- 
merly, the  propeller  control  system  was  manipulated  by 
four  levers.  The  new  synchronizer,  which  has  proved  suc- 
cessful on  several  fighting  fronts,  allows  the  pilot  and  flight 
engineer  more  time  for  combat  problems  and  lessens  fa- 
tigue. Synchronizing  the  engines  and  propellers  reduce  vi- 
bration and  noise  on  multimotored  planes. — Popular  Me- 
chanics, Oct.,  1943. 

4TH  GENERATOR  SPINS  AT  COULEE 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  9.— Interior  Secretary  Ickes  an- 
nounced today  that  a  fourth  great  generator  had  gone  into 
action  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  adding  another  100,000  kilo- 
watts of  power. 

"The  rated  capacity  of  the  Grand  Coulee  plant,  with  the 
latest  addition,  is  more  than  600,000  kilowatts — a  volume 
sufficient  to  supply  the  normal  power  requirement  of  a  city 
of  3,000,000  people,"  Ickes  said. 

"Its  capacity  is  second  only  to  Boulder  Dam  as  the 
world's  largest  hydroelectric  plant,  and  with  three  addi- 
tional machines  installed  by  1945  the  capacity  would  be  in- 
creased to  nearly  950,000  kilowatts." — Seattle  Times. 
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Grain  Processors 

Consider  Total 

Conscription 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GRAIN 
PROCESSORS 

Whereas  it  becomes  daily  more  obvious  that 
there  is  a  definite  movement  on  foot  to 
place  Labor  in  a  position  where  it  cannot 
continue  to  carry  on  its  fight  for  the  working  man, 
while  at  the  same  time  Big  Business  continues  to 
swell  its  pockets  with  profits  while  our  sons  and 
brothers  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of  liberty,  and 

Whereas  the  Smith-Connally  Bill  is  now  law, 
and  Kansas  and  Idaho  have  already  adopted  state 
laws  regulating  unions  and  thirteen  other  states 
have  such  legislation  pending,  and  the  Austin- 
Wadsworth  Bill  for  labor  conscription  is  now  in  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology the  methods  and  practices  of  the  past  are 
incompetent  to  meet  the  demands  of  total  war,  and 
the  structure  of  America's  economy  demands  that 
we  abandon  the  conflict  of  private  and  group  inter- 
est; now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  called  upon  to  cease  discrimination  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  total  war  by  the  total  conscription  of 
MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL  and  MONEY  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved  that  this  program  be  submitted  for  the 
Grain  Processors  Monthly  Bulletin  and  otherwise 
given  widest  publicity,  to  the  end  that  the  Congress 
shall  be  deluged  with  demands  that  all,  not  part, 
of  the  resources  of  this  mighty  nation  shall  be  mo- 
bilized for  Victory. — Grain  Processors  Monthly  Bul- 
letin. 

TECHNOCRACY'S    PAMPHLETS 

Total  Conscription,  Some  Questions  Answered.. ..10c 

Technocracy  in  Plain  Terms 5c 

Introduction  to  Technocracy  25c 

Evolution  of  Statesmanship  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution  15c 

America — Now  and  Forever  15c 

The  Energy  Certificate  10c 

The  Mystery  of  Money    10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
CONGRESS   OF  AUGUST      24,   1912,  AND 
MARCH  3,  1933 

Of   THE   NORTHWEST   TECHNOCRAT,   published 
Monthly  at  Seattle,  Washington,  for  October,   1943. 
STATE   OF  WASHINGTON  ' 


COUNTY  OF  KING 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Lewis  E.  Frazeur,  who 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Pos- 
tal Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor, managing  editor,  and  business  v "'ers  are: 

Publisher,  Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  Technocracy  Inc.;  Edi- 
tor, Lucy  L.  Barnes;  Business  Manager,  Lewis  E.  Frazeur; 
all  with  addresses  at  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  (813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash.) 
which  is  a  unit  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headquar- 
ters, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-profit, 
membership,  educational  organization,  with  no  stock  or 
stockholders.  The  officers  of  Section  3  are,  Charles  Gerold, 
Director;  Luella  Cook,  Chief-of-Staff ;  Arthur  Swanson, 
Sec;  Vivian  Silvers,  Treas.;  all  with  addresses  at  813  Pine 
St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owner  ,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant' full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securitie-  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

LEWIS  E.  FRAZEUR. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1943. 

(Seal)  H.  G.  ROSS. 

My  commission  expires  June  22nd,  1946. 
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IN  THESE  busy  times,  when  Technocrats,  like  everyone  else,  are 
working  full  time  on  war  production  jobs,  a  real  picnic  day 
means  a  lot  more.     But  members  of  Section  3  at  Seattle,  are 
doing  much  more  than  just  their  war  jobs.    They  have  been  putting 
in  many  extra  hours  lately  refurbishing  and  redesigning  their  new 
headguarters.     This  has  meant  converting  an  enormous  old  ball- 
room, half  a  block  long  and  more  than 
fifty   feet   wide,  into   guarters  suitable 
for  their  operations.     All  sorts  of  con- 
struction problems  had  to  be  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  building  authori- 
ties, to  meet  lighting  and  fire  regula- 
tions, etc.     But  as  usual  the  member- 
ship was  able  to  furnish  any  kind  of 
skill   needed   and   the   job   is   being 
rounded   up   in   great   style.     By   next 
month   we   hope   to   have   some   good 
pictures  of  the  new  guarters  in  full  op- 
eration. 

The  picnic  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
members  on  Mercer  Island  was  an 
event  long  to  be  remembered.  Even 
though  the  weather  man  is  having  to 
operate  sub  rosa,  he  furnished  a  per- 
fect day;  and  as  the  pictures  indicate, 
the  location  is  ideal — it  has  everything 
anyone  could  wish  for.  j 

Technocrats  naturally  look  forward 
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^Vacation  Day 


to  the  time  when  such  pleasures  will  be  available  to  everyone,  not 
as  annual  events  but  as  every-day  affairs,  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
alike.  We  have  the  country,  the  climate,  the  scenery  and  the 
means  of  transportation:  all  it  requires  is  scientific  management 
and  rational  human  behavior. 

REO  McCASLIN  LECTURES 

The  first  pubilc  meeting  to  be  held  in  Section  3's  new 
auditorium  will  be  the  lecture  by  Reo  McCaslin  of 
R.D.  12237-1,  San  Francisco,  on  September  28.  Mr. 
McCaslin  will  speak  also  in  Bellingham  on  September 
30,  in  Everett  October  1,  and  in  Portland  October  5. 
His  subject,  'Are  We  Afraid  To  Win?',  should  be  a 
challenge  to  everyone  who  is  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture security  and  well-being  of  America. 

On  Saturday,  October  2,  the  Se- 
attle  Section  will  hold   open  house 
for  all  comers,  so  come  and 
view  the  new  Headquarters. 
Mr.  McCaslin  will  address 
the  membership  both 
afternoon    and   eve- 
ning.     The  address 
is  813  Pine  St.,  Seat- 
tle 1.    Entrance  to  the 
auditorium  is  at  1529 
9th  Avenue. 
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The  wars  of  yesterday  for  God,  greed  and  gold  had  conquest,  domi- 
nation, and  loot  as  their  prime  motives.  Never  hitherto  has  any 
conflict  of  political  states  been  fought  with  the  implements  cf  social 
change.  Only  total  war  is  technological  and  only  technology  cam 
fight  a  total  war.     America  must  understand  that  we  are  fighting 

the  first  total  war  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution. 

—HOWARD  SCOTT. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  VICTORY,  UNDER  ANY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES, WILL  BE  TREMENDOUS-  HOW  GREAT  THAT 
TOTAL  PAY-OFF  SHALL  BE  IN  AMERICA'S  PHYSICAL 
WEALTH,  IN  THE  LIVES  AND  BLOOD  OF  AMERICA'S 
YOUTH;  HOW  MANY  OF  THE  11,200,000  MEN  OF  OUR 
ARMED  FORCES  SHALL  RETURN,  DEPENDS  DIRECTLY  ON 
HOW  SOON  AMERICA  CHOOSES  TO  PUT  PATRIOTISM 
BEFORE  POLITICS  AND  PROFITS,  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  BE- 
FORE LOVE  OF  MONEY,  AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  ALL 
AMERICANS  BEFORE  THAT  OF  A  LIMITED  FEW. 

FOR  THE  EARLIEST  POSSIBLE  VICTORY;  FOR  THE 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PAY-OFF  FOR  VICTORY, 

DEMAND  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  NOW. 

The  National  Service  Act  Will  Draft  Labor  Only.  Total  Conscription 
Will  Conscript  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  With  Service 
From  All  and  Profits  to  None.  Total  Conscription  Will  Provide  A 
Design  for  Postwar  America  With  Security  and  Abundance  For 
Every  Citizen. 

(Section  Stamp) 
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WAR   STIMULATES   TECHNOLOGY 


THESE  Studebaker-built  Cyclone  engines  have  just  returned  to  the  assem- 
bly department  from  the  test  cells.    They  have  completed  their  final  test 
and  are  now  in  preparation  for  shipment.     On  this  line  they  receive  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  visual  inspection.   All  unpainted  metal  parts  are  given 
a  coating  of  anti-corrosive  compound.    Then  each  engine  is  placed  in  a  sealed 
and  air-tight  pliofilm  bag  and  boxed  for  shipment. 

FRONT  COVER.  The  special  Greenlee  machine,  a  portion  of  which  is 
shown  on  the  front  cover,  is  one  of  the  automobile  industry's  contributions  to 
the  mass  production  of  aircraft  engines.  The  complete  machine  is  more  than 
175  feet  long  and  has  50  operating  stations.  When  in  full  operation  it  handles 
approximately  130  cylinder  heads  at  one  time.  All  told  it  has  162  tools  in- 
cluding 36  drills,  35  reamers,  15  mills,  30  taps  and  46  special  tools. 

— Photos  by  courtesy  of  Studebaker  Corporation. 
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THE  SUNFLOWER  SCANDAL' 


WHY  DOESN  'T  SOMEONE  TELL  US  THESE  THINGS  ? 
DAILY    PRESS    SHUNS    CONGRESSIONAL    EXPOSE 


DURING  peace  time,  we  Americans  have  grown 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  National  Treasury 
of  these  United  States  raided.  Although  we 
have  all  realized  that  we  pay  for  these  losses  with 
more  taxes  from  our  own  incomes  for  a  long  time, 
we  have  borne  with  a  vast  amount  of  criminal 
wastage  of  government  funds,  wherein  individuals, 
big  contractors  and  major  corporations  have  delib- 
erately defrauded  Uncle  Sam  to  their  own  immense 
profit.  But  engaged  as  we  now  are  in  the  most  ter- 
rific war  of  our  whole  national  life,  with  our  young 
men  and  boys  abroad  fighting  and  dying  by  the 
thousands  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  country, 
the  spectacle  of  all  these  continued  and  growing 
profit-grabbing  pilferings  of  public  funds  is  shame- 
ful and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  The  construction 
of  the  Sunflower  Ordnance  Plant  at  De  Soto  Kan- 
sas is  but  one  of  many  current  examples.  But  when 
all  of  the  dismal  records  of  the  shady  practices, 
\  fraud  and  graft,  now  being  perpetrated  against  the 
Government,  are  in,  probably  none  of  them  will  re- 
veal more  waste,  more  inefficiency,  more  success- 
ful stealing  than  has  already  been  revealed  by  the 
Truman  Senatorial  Committee  in  its  investigation 
of  this  construction  contract. 

Senator  Brewster  of  this  committee  stated  that 
throughout  our  seventeen  billion  dollar  war  con- 
struction program  we  are  throwing  away  $2  for 
every  $1  of  legitimate  cost.  For  instance,  the  cost 
of  the  3150  buildings  of  the  Sunflower  job  was  orig- 
inally estimated  at  56  million.  But  although  it  is 
not  yet  finished  it  has  already  cost  the  Government 
120  millions  or  more  than  twice  as  much. 

If  given  any  publicity,  facts  such  as  these  would 
certainly  be  no  help  to  bond  selling  campaigns,  so 


they  do  not  appear  prominently  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  But  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  19th  and  September  17th  of  this  year,  are 
spread  at  length  the  reports  of  Senator  Truman's 
Committee  on  the  Sunflower  Scandal. 

Early  in  our  war  production  program  contracts 
were  let  on  a  cost,  plus  percentage  of  cost,  basis. 
Because  this  method  allowed  too  much  opportunity 
for  fraud  and  chicanery,  the  procedure  was  changed 
to  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee.  But  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  double  dealing  still  remains,  by  padding  the 
costs;  that  is,  the  contractor  can  buy  more  material 
than  he  needs,  or  present  vouchers  from  material 
firms  which  swell  the  apparent  cost  of  materials  he 
is  receiving  from  them,  then  secretly  collect  the 
difference  from  the  firm  furnishing  the  material.  He 
can  use  a  parallel  method  in  his  labor  subcontracts. 
He  can  pad  payrolls. 

That  all  these  practices  and  many  others  were 
used  to  the  immense  and  shameful  profit  of  the 
contracting  firms  at  Sunflower  is  clearly  reported 
by  the  Truman  Committee.  For  instance,  one  mil- 
lion pencils  were  purchased  at  9c  each,  pencils  that 
you  and  I  could  buy  at  the  dime  store  at  two  for  a 
nickel.  Carloads  of  materials  were  left  to  warp  or 
rust  and  were  then  burned  or  buried.  Large  guan- 
tities  of  lumber  were  broken  and  cracked  by  care- 
less unloading  and  crushed  by  bulldozers  and  cat- 
erpillars. Other  lumber  was  cut  to  measure  by 
carpenters  and  stacked  and  labeled  'Do  Not  Use,' 
but  was  later  carted  away  and  burned.  Millions  of 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  defectively  mixed  of 
substandard  materials.  Concrete  mixes  were  not 
varied,  according  to  correct  building  practices,  to 
conform  to  the  uses  to  which  the  buildings  were  to 
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be  put.  As  a  result  walls  cracked,  foundations  set- 
tled and  many  buildings  had  to  be  torn  down  three 
times  and  built  four  times.  One  of  the  contractors, 
it  is  claimed,  held  stock  in  the  subcontracting  com- 
pany furnishing  rock  for  concrete  work  and  holding 
the  roadbuilding  contract. 

Structural  steel  was  omitted  from  buildings  where 
the  most  ordinary  good  building  practice  demanded 
its  incorporation.  The  testimony  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor on  the  job  admits  the  collapse  of  foundations 
and  walls  in  which  the  steel  was  omitted  but,  he 
maintained,  it  was  cheaper  to  build  and  see  what 
happened  than  to  build  according  to  tested  and  ac- 
cepted engineering  practices. 

Steel  was  buried  on  the  reservation  in  large 
quantities.  Kegs  of  nails,  bolts,  plumbing  fittings, 
lengths  of  pipe,  hundreds  of  guards  for  electric 
lights  that  had  never  been  used,  tons  of  iron  rails 
from  tram  lines,  etc.,  all  were  buried  together  with 
20  tons  of  steel  cut  and  shaped  for  the  roof  of  the 
reservoir,  buried  at  a  time  when  we  are  asked  to 
salvage  all  scrap  metal  possible  because  of  a  short- 
age of  steel.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  pipe  line  was  intentionally  laid  defectively 
so  that  gangs  of  workmen  could  come  back  later 
and  excavate,  attach  new  fittings  and  refill,  thereby 
adding  to  the  costs  to  the  Government. 

Inspectors  protested  this  outrageous  waste  but, 
due  to  the  political  influence  of  the  contractors, 
were  unable  to  correct  it.  The  job  of  inspection  fi- 
nally degenerated  into  merely  making  progress  re- 
ports, which  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of 
the  inspectors,  took  only  about  5  minutes  a  day; 
and  there  were  only  some  700  inspectors  on  the 
job  being  paid  a  total  of  $1,932,000  for  the  inspec- 
tion which  the  job  did  not  get! 

Literally  hundreds  of  workmen,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  have  been  hidden  out  at  Sunflower, 
sometimes  in  ones  and  twos,  sometimes  in  whole 
gangs.  Steamfitters,  laborers,  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  so  on,  whose  hourly  wage  was  around  90c, 
were  ordered  to  hide  out  for  hours  at  a  time.  Doors 
were  bought  for  $4.97  and  resold  to  the  Government 
at  $10.50.     Lumber,  tractors,  heavy  motor  equip- 
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ment,  were  purchased  from  favored  vendors  with 
absolutely  no  competitive  bidding  and  rebates  were 
collected  from  the  sellers.  All  these  practices  and 
more  were  just  part  of  the  routine  day's  work  at 
Sunflower.  Evidence  was  also  obtained  of  payroll 
padding  and  of  checks  issued  to  terminated  em- 
ployees; of  butchers,  cooks,  barbers,  redcaps  and 
elevator  operators  being  put  on  the  rolls  as  in- 
spectors, as  steamfitters,  cement  finishers,  carpen- 
ters and  plumbers  and  carried  on  the  payrolls  as 
skilled  workers  at  $1.50  per  hour. 

The  dirt-moving  contract  was  one  of  the  juiciest 
pulms.  Here  the  contractrs  really  excelled  them- 
selves. At  the  prevailing  rate  of  $1.50  per  cubic 
yard  the  bill  would  have  been  $375,000.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  So  beginning  with  a  rate  of  $2.50 
and  with  a  few  clever  manipulations,  such  as  haul- 
ing only  one  cubic  yard  of  dirt  in  a  5  cubic  yard 
truck  but  charging  the  government  for  5  cubic  yards 
hauled,  the  bill  was  inflated  to  the  staggering  total 
of  $4,625,000,  a  net  profit  to  the  contractors  of  nearly 
1200  percent  or  $4,250,000 — rather  a  neat  piece  of 
work. 

ONLY  THE  HIGHLIGHTS 

And  so  the  whole  miserable  story  goes  on.  These 
are  only  the  highlights  of  this  one  investigation  and 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Sunflower  quagmire  of 
graft  is  no  isolated  example  of  the  tremendous  waste 
of  resources  going  on  nor  of  the  huge  profits  being 
taken  in  the  building  of  America's  gigantic  war  ma- 
chine. It  is  only  one  of  many.  How  much  longer 
will  the  American  people  tolerate  this  type  of  opera- 
tion— so  often  typical  of  our  business  and  political 
methods?  How  soon  will  the  people  of  America  de- 
mand the  institution  of  the  only  design  of  national) 
operation  that  can  eliminate  such  conditions? 

The  design  is  ready  now.  It  has  been  ready  for 
two  years.  It  is  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of 
Total  Conscription.  By  its  specifications,  which 
would  suspend  nearly  all  buying  and  selling  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  six  months  there- 
after, it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  profit  by 
such  methods  as  those  used  at  Sunflower  or  by  any 
other  methods.  The  program  of  Total  Conscription 
requires  National  Service  from  all  and  awards 
profits  to  none.  Total  Conscription  will  completely 
and  efficiently  mobilize,  under  a  technological  com- 
mand of  the  whole,  all  of  our  resources  and  all  of 
our  manpower,  machinery,  materials  and  money. 
Thus  the  United  States  Government  would  become, 
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for  the  duration,  the  sole  manufacturer  and  the  sole 
distributor.  Let  us  illustrate  in  the  case  of  a  project 
such  as  Sunflower. 

First;  there  would  be  no  'contract.'  The  United 
States  Army  Engineers  would  be  in  charge.  Their 
representative  on  the  job  would  be  one  who  on  the 
basis  of  past  performances  had  best  proven  his  abil- 
ity to  handle  this  type  of  construction.  There  would 
be  no  political  strings  to  be  pulled  to  get  some  in- 
competent in  the  job  for  the  'gravy'  in  it.  All  the 
examples  of  graft  that  we  have  given  you  were 
easy  ways  of  getting  as  much  of  the  'gravy'  as  pos- 
sible. Where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  there 
would  be  no  object  in  following  such  methods. 
Nothing  would  be  bought  so  there  could  be  no 
'kick-back'  to  a  contractor.  Everything  would  be 
requisitioned  from  the  government  supply  division 
so  instead  of  a  sale  of  lumber,  gravel,  cement,  steel, 
or  any  other  material,  there  would  merely  be  a 
transfer  of  such  material  to  the  place  where  it  is 
needed.  There  would  be  no  buying,  no  selling,  and 
no  profits.  With  competent  engineers  in  charge, 
with  no  money  incentive  for  stringing  out  the  job, 
wasting  materials  and  hoarding  labor,  the  work 
would  proceed  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble. Thus  the  faulty  construction  with  its  resulting 
wastage  of  natural  resources,  labor,  and  time  and 
with  the  danger  to  personnel  later  working  in  such 
poorly  constructed  buildings,  would  be  entirely 
eliminated.  Instead,  sound  engineering  practices 
would  be  used  and  we  would  finally  have  an  Ord- 
nance Plant  that  would  be  a  monument  to  Amer- 
ica's engineering  skill  rather  than  one  to  American 
political  and  business  skullduggery  as  it  is  today. 
Furthermore,  if  couid  have  been  built  without  the 
addition  of  one  single  penny  to  America's  already 
staggering  debt  load,  by  the  complete  suspension 
of  our  present  financial  structure  for  the  duration, 
as  specified  by  the  Total  Conscription  Program. 

ALL  ON  THE  SAME  BASIS 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Total  Conscription  Pro- 
gram, all  citizens  would  be  on  the  same  basis  of 
pay  as  the  armed  forces  and  provided  without  price 
with  the  same  standards  of  food,  clothing,  housing 
and  medical  care  and  the  same  allowances  for  de- 
pendents, regardless  of  rank  or  social  position.  All 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  would  be 
conscripted  into  the  national  service,  either  into  the 
armed  forces  or  into  the  industrial  army  on  the 
home  front  where  the  pay  of  each  of  them  would 
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be  identical  with  that  of  a  person  holding  the  same 
rating  in  the  armed  forces. 

In  this  way  the  competition  between  private  cor- 
porations for  workers  would  be  stopped.  In  this 
way  the  government  would  be  able  to  allocate  man- 
power directly  where  it  is  most  needed  and  on  the 
basis  of  each  individual's  qualifications.  When 
every  citizen  knows  that  nobody  of  the  same  rank 
is  earning  more  than  he  is  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, then  and  then  only  can  we  build  the  national 
morale  that  is  needed  to  win  the  war  and  the  peace. 

The  unavoidable  wastage  of  war  is  tremendous. 
Surely,  after  2  years  of  war,  it  is  time  the  avoidable 
wastage  and  the  shameful  pay  off  of  huge  war  prof- 
its should  end.  Technocracy  again  reminds  you 
that  only  by  Total  Conscription  of  America's  ma- 
chines and  men,  money  and  materials  can  this  be 
accomplished. 

—Leslie  Bounds,  11834-3. 
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These  arches  formed  the  skeleton  of  Hagerstown's  new  hangar. 


HAGERSTOWN    HANGAR 

WARTIME  ARCHITECTURE  USES  REPLACEABLE  MATERIALS 


ALTHOUGH   war   has  hindered   progress   in 
many   lines,   in  others   it  has  literally  com- 
pelled advances.     An  example  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  building  industry. 

America's  architecture  will  reflect  this  war  for 
many  years  to  come  because  of  the  changes  in  the 
basic  materials  used  for  wartime  construction.  The 
shortage  of  steel  has  encouraged  new  research  in 
the  use  of  wood  for  large  scale  construction.  In- 
stead of  using  big  timbers  for  strength  as  in  ages 
past,  smaller  units  of  wood  are  now  laminated  to- 
gether, using  new  kinds  of  glues  so  that  no  nails 
or  other  fastenings  are  reguired.     In  this  way  it  is 


possible  to  get  vast  expanses  of  clear  floor  space 
by  using  arched  roof  supports.  We  thus  combine 
one  of  man's  earliest  building  discoveries,  the  arch, 
with  the  very  latest  discoveries  in  chemistry  to  pro- 
vide' housing  for  our  most  modern  transportation — 
our  wings. 

A  few  months  ago,  strange  arch-like  shapes  rose 
on  the  Municipal  Airport  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Workmen  swarmed  over  them  and  they  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  different  aspect.  They  became  a 
vast  expanse  of  roof.  Cubic  and  rhomboidal  shapes 
were  added  to  the  sweeping  curves  and,  ultimately, 
the  naked  arched  timbers  that  stood  on  the  level 
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plane  of  the  field  became  a  complete  new  hangar — 
a  temporary  abode  for  the  airplanes  that  roll  out 
of  the  doors  of  the  Fairchild  Aircraft  Division  plant 
a  few  yards  away. 

The  sight  of  the  building  is  astounding  in  itself. 
But  more  atonishing,  still,  is  the  fact  that  a  mini- 
mum of  critical  material  was  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. The  arches,  170  feet  across,  are  made  of  wood 
laminations  glued  together.  The  huge  doors  are 
made  of  cross  members  with  plywood  bonded  to 
them  in  a  technigue  similar  to  the  famous  Duramold 
process  used  in  forming  wooden  airplane  compo- 
nents. 

Every  convenience,  commensurate  with  wartime 
economy,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  structure. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  a  flight  test  office,  air- 
plane and  engine  shop,  parts  stockroom,  Army  Air 
Forces  inspection  office,  Air  Transport  Command 
dispatching  office,  pilots'  lounges  for  both  men  and 
women,  a  ready  room,  showers  and  rest  rooms. 

These  quarters  have  been  built  into  a  two-story 
structure  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
For  servicing  planes  in  the  large  hangar  three  par- 
allel ducts  carrying  110,  220  volt  and  hi-cycle  cur- 
rent as  well  as  compressed  air  lines  were  built  into 
the  concrete  floor.  These  lines  are  accessible  from 
any  part  of  the  floor. 


Steam  heat  is  piped  into  the  building  from  the 
main  plant.  Air  is  pulled  up  through  steam  heated 
radiators  and  dispersed  by  large  blower  units,  thus 
converting  strong  steam  heat  to  temperate  heated 
air.  Direct  incandescent  lighting  is  used  for  gen- 
eral illumination  with  portable  fluorescent  fixtures 
available  on  the  floor  for  detailed  work  on  planes 
whenever  needed. 

Each  arch  of  the  roof  support  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions which  are  butt-joined  and  held  in  place  by 
four  metal  splice  plates.  The  maximum  height  of 
the  arch  is  48  feet  along  the  center  of  the  building. 
Arches  are  placed  10  feet  apart  and  are  covered 
with  two-inch  tongue-and-groove  lumber,  which  in 
turn  is  surfaced  with  asphalt  sheets,  gravel-finished 
for  protection  against  the  elements. 

Wood  studs,  size  2  inches  by  6  inches,  form  the 
framework  for  the  sides  of  the  building,  covered 
with  vapor  sealed  insulation  board.  Asbestos  sheets 
form  the  outside  surface  of  the  sides. 

Horizontal  wind  and  racking  loads  are  taken  up 
by  a  large  truss  built  into  the  foremost  bay  of  the 
hangar.  To  the  bottom  of  this  truss  at  the  front  are 
attached  the  door  guides.  Each  measures  17  feet 
by  27  feet  and  is  made  of  a  series  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  members,  covered  by  %  inch  plywood, 
glued  and  nailed  to  both  sides  of  the  frames.    They 


Below:     Full  view  of  new  hangar  shows  offices  and  ready  room  location. 
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operate  on  rollers  over  tracks  embedded  in  the  con- 
crete floor  and  are  manually  opened  and  closed. 
When  open,  the  eight  doors  are  out  of  the  way  in 
'pockets'  at  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  building. 
Ten  red  obstruction  lights,  used  as  location  mark- 
ers at  night,  are  placed  along  the  roof  and  on  the 
top  sides  of  the  hangar. 

A  concrete  apron  in  front  of  the  building,  170 
feet  by  130  feet  is  used  as  both  a  storage  and  serv- 
ice location.  It  has  steel  tie-down  rings  embedded 
in  the  cement  and  outlets  for  electric  current  as 
well. 

This  type  of  construction  has  many  advantages 
over  the  more  commonly  used  truss  type  with  col- 
umns. Less  material  is  used  in  the  roof  support, 
and  a  greater  span  is  possible.     A  flat  wood  truss 


over  125  feet  is  considered  by  most  construction  en- 
gineers as  heavy  and  somewhat  cumbersome.  The 
use  of  such  construction  necessitates  a  more  elabo- 
rate supporting  structure  than  when  laminated 
arches  are  employed,  because  the  arch  forms  the 
span  and  is  also  its  own  support.  The  only  truss 
necessary  is  built  into  the  foremost  bay. 

The  unbroken  curved  lines  of  the  new  Fairchild 
hangar  give  it  a  modern,  functional  appearance 
even  though  it  has  been  built  of  the  oldest  building 
material  known — wood,  a  replaceable  resource. 

Technocracy  salutes  this  new  achievement  of  the 
modern  men  of  science. 

— Photos  by  courtesy  ot  Fairchild 

Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation. 


V  -  DAY  PROBLEM  DE  LUXE 


DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUSES  COMPLICATES 
PLANS    FOR     PEACETIME     PRODUCTION 


WHILE  the  postwar  Utopians  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  numerous 
postwar  planning  committees  and  nomadic  lectur- 
ers are  painting  a  glowing  picture  of  the  happy 
days  to  come,  occasional  clouds  rise  from  the  good 
earth  to  dull  the  picture  and  dim  the  glorious  vision. 
As  always  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  a  Price  System  Utopia  is  the  dread  bugbear  of 
abundance,  for  obviously  a  plethora  of  goods  and 
services  is  bad  for  business. 

According  to  the  United  States  News  of  October 
15,  the  prevalence  of  insomnia  among  many  of  our 
business  leaders  is  directly  due  to  contemplating 
the  prospect  of  a  flood  of  commodities  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  on  V  day.  It  has  been  intimated  in  Con- 
gress that  the  Army  and  Navy  in  this  war  are  liv- 
ing up  to  their  reputation  as  peerless  hoarders  at- 
tained in  the  first  world  war.  When  the  war  ends 
the  vast  store  of  commodities  will  hang  over  the 
heads  of  American  manufacturers  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles. 

The  17.  S.  News  article  states  the  'surpluses'  will 
range  'from  shoestrings  to  ships,  from  kitchen  uten- 
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sils  to  machine  tools,  from  shorts  to  transport  planes 
.  .  .  Among  them  will  be  almost  everything  a  con- 
sumer buys  and  much  that  the  businessman  must 
have.'  The  article  frankly  admits  that  business  and 
abundance  are  incompatible:  'The  normal  course 
would  be  to  sell  the  surpluses.  But  dumping  the 
leftovers  on  the  market  obviously  would  mean  a 
glut  in  many  lines.  For  example:  The  sale  of  tens 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  airplanes  at  reduced 
prices  would  draw  buyers  away  from  newly  pro- 
duced planes  and  slow  the  aircraft  industry  to 
peacetime  production.  .  .  .  This  Washington  wants 
to  avoid.' 

The  war's  end  will  find  approximately 
$25,000,000,000  worth  of  so-called  surpluses  as  com- 
pared to  $5,000,000,000  after  the  first  world  war. 
Some  of  the  first  war's  leftovers  still  reposed  in 
government  warehouses  after  Hitler  struck.  An  ef- 
fort is  to  be  made,  says  the  News,  to  sell  the  goods 
so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  market.  Further,  it  is  ex- 
plained, the  difficulty  has  already  started.  Machine 
tools  have  been  sold  by- the  Services  for  scrap. 
However,  they  were  not  scrapped  but  were  resold. 
Many  of  these  tools  were  not  of  a  special  type,  un- 
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usable  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they 
were  designed,  but  were  of  standard  types  suitable 
for  a  variety  of  civilian  manufactures. 

But  the  government  has  stopped  such  sales. 
Machine  tools  now  must  be  iirst  broken  up  before 
being  sold.  The  fact  that  machine  production  is 
slowing  up  because  war  industry  is  almost  com- 
pletely tooled  up  may,  or  may  not,  have  had  bear- 
ing on  this  order  of  destruction.  The  high  purpose 
given  out  by  government  spokesmen  was  the  pre- 
vention of  graft. 

SURPLUSES  EMBARRASSING 

Among  the  items  of  which  there  will  be  large  sur- 
pluses, according  to  the  article,  is  clothing.  'The 
surplus  in  these  items  will  be  huge.  Clothing  and 
shoe  interests  and  agriculture  are  on  the  alert.'  It 
is  suggested  that  these  commodities  be  lend-leased 
to  this  country's  allies,  or  distributed  throughout  the 
reconquered  nations. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  in  a  news  report  of  Oct. 
5,  states  that  21,600,000  Americans  paid  taxes  on  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,000.  36,600,000  paid  on  less 
than  $3,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  requires  nearly  $3,300  for  a 
family  of  four.  (Reader's  Digest,  May  1940).  While 
all  these  taxpayers  are  not  heads  of  families  of  four, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  makes  the  figures 
afford  a  fair  picture  of  our  living  conditions. 

So  far  no  business  leader  or  government  of- 
ficial has  suggested  lend-leasing  the  V-Day 
surplus  to  the  58,200,000  Americans  who  re- 
ceive an  income  below  the  standard. 
Ships  that  are  not  utilized  in  the  armada  of  the 
postwar  merchant  marine  will  be  tied  up  to  docks 
as  a  naval  reserve  for  the  next  war.    However,  the 
distribution  of  this  surplus  has  already  commenced. 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  been  lend-leased 
part  of  the  fleet.     The  U.  S.  News  does  not  go  into 
the  postwar  picture  in  the  shipyards  in  detail.    That 
we  are  producing  6,000,000  tons  per  year  more  than 
the   prewar  merchant   fleet   presages   no   postwar 
prosperity  for  American  shipyards. 

Congress,  however,  is  not  asleep.  The  problem 
of  Service  surpluses  is  receiving  attention!  Repre- 
sentative Patman,  of  Texas,  has  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  surplus  com- 
modity custodian  who  would  be  charged  with  dis- 
position of  surpluses  'in  a  way  that  would  help  the 
reconversion  of  small  business  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion and  give  such  business   competitive   advan- 


tages.' Another  surplus  commodity  stamp-plan,  no 
doubt. 

Postwar  planning  committees  have  done  little 
planning.  A  few  million  words  have  been  published 
telling  of  our  productive  capacity.  The  fact  that 
operation  of  our  manufacturing  industry  to  that  por- 
tion of  capacity  sufficient  to  afford  an  over-all  em- 
ployment of  the  55,000,000  men  and  women  con- 
templated would  glut  the  market  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  would  the  Service  surpluses,  is  naively 
ignored. 

The  glowing  picture  of  the  bright  new  world  that 
will  come  with  peace  thus  is  exposed  as  a  mirage 
such  as  thirsty  and  dusty  infantrymen  plodding 
through  the  sands  of  Africa  may  have  seen.  The 
miracles  of  science  must  remain  an  illusion  so  long 
as  our  economy  is  retarded  by  the  business-as-usual 
complex.  Business-as-usual  has  delayed  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Business-as-usual  will  defeat  the 
peace. 

It  would  appear  that  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines are  not  given  that  last  measure  of  devotion 
in  a  fight  against  Fascism,  but  to  maintain  a  so- 
called  nation  of  Free  Enterprise  the  synonym  of 
which  is  business-as-usual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  total  conscription  of  Men, 
Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  immediately  after 
Pearl  Harbor  would  already  have  brought  us  peace. 

The  concentration  of  our  war  effort  upon  the 
building  of  the  Flying  Wing  would  have  provided 
us  with  these  super  bombers  within  a  few  months 
after  the  Japanese  attack.  A  few  months  of  mass 
production  would  have  given  us  a  fleet  sufficient  to 
bomb  both  Germany  and  Japan  out  of  the  war. 

UNDER  TERRIFIC  HANDICAPS 

Instead  America  has  worried  over  rationing, 
wages,  profits.  Struggles  between  capital  and  la- 
bor and  considerations  of  financial  gain  placed  the 
men  who  are  doing  the  fighting  under  terrific  han- 
dicaps. And  all  through  the  sorry  war  effort,  blocs 
and  counter  blocs  have  been  equally  concerned 
with  their  postwar,  as  with  their  war  effort. 

James  Corbet  in  his  championship  fight  with 
James  Jeffries  went  into  the  twenty-third  round  of 
the  twenty-five  round  fight  far  ahead  on  points.  In 
his  memoirs  he  said  that  during  the  minute  preced- 
ing this  round  he  had  begun  to  plan  what  he  would 
do  when  he  regained  the  championship.  He  was 
still  so  thinking,  with  his  mind  only  half  on  the  bat- 
tle, when  darkness  descended  and  his  champion- 
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ship  dreams  were  over.   So  fights  America. 

A  chaotic  operation  of  our  war  effort  can 
bring  but  chaos  when  it  ends.  While  war  con- 
tinues finance  is  no  problem.  No  ship  has 
hung  on  the  ways  because  its  purchase  price 
was  not  paid.  No  tank  or  plane  has  been  held 
up  at  the  point  of  embarkation  because  it  had 
not  been  paid  for. 

Yet  the  Ship  of  Peace  will  be  plunged  against  the 
rocks  by  a  wild  storm  of  finance  shortly  after  our 
enemies  surrender.  The  struggle  for  financial  gain 
which  has  been  the  obstacle  to  all-out  war  effort 
will  have  been  fought  in  vain.  The  millionaire  and 
the  pauper  will  be  in  the  same  boat.  And  all  will 
sink  together. 

Because  this  result  is  inevitable,  as  a  brief  glance 
at  the  graphs  of  Technocracy  Inc.  will  demonstrate, 
the  foreseeable  end  of  the  war  offers  no  excuse  for 
the  delay  of  Total  Conscription.  The  ordered  opera- 
tion of  total  conscription  will  not  only  shorten  the 
war  and  save  countless  lives;  it  will  place  the  na- 
tion on  a  firm  footing  with  which  to  face  the  peace. 
It  will  transport  the  nation  from  the  confusion  of  an 
oriental  marketplace  to  the  ordered  system  of 
planned  operation,  to  the  end  that  the  approach  of 
peace  will  not  be  regarded  with  fear  and  trembling. 
To  the  service  man,  peace  comes  as  a  surcease 
of  travail;  as  an  end  to  bloody  trenches  and  death 
from  the  skies.  When  the  call  to  cease  firing  sounds 
the  man  in  the  mud  will  raise  dim  and  bloodshot 
eyes  to  the  bright  horizons  that  reach  toward  home. 
Will  America  fail  him  in  the  peace  as  she  failed 
him  in  adeguate  preparation  for  total  war? 

Or  will  America  awake  to  her  responsibilities  and 
institute  Total  Conscription  to  end  the  war  and  pre- 
pare for  peace? 

—Charles  T.  Hickey. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$5.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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MONOPOLIES  -  The  Skeleton  in 
the  Economic  Closet 


BUSINESS  CONTROL  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH  MAKES  MONOPOLIES  POSSIBLE 
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>RIVATE  interest  works  for  the  war  effort!'  So 
proclaim  huge  advertisements  in  all  of  our 
national  magazines.  Leading  corporations 
vie  with  each  other  in  telling  in  glowing  terms  of 
their  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  An  interesting  side- 
light is  thrown  on  their  protestations  of  love  of 
country  by  the  following,  reprinted  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor: 

'Examples  of  the  alleged  abuse  of  natural  scien- 
tific research  by  giant  monopolies  were  presented 
to  the  Senate  Kilgore  Committee  today  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wendell  Berge  to  back  up  Vice- 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace's  demand  yesterday 
for  Government  aid  to  independent  research. 

'Most  of  the  information  was  drawn  from  seized 
files  in  Government  antitrust  suits,  some  of  them 
unearthed  earlier  by  Thurman  Arnold. 

'  "We  cannot  afford  to  place  our  sole  reliance  up- 
on monopolistic  corporations  whose  interests  have 
only  too  often  been  divided,"  Mr.  Berge  today  said, 
"who  have  sought  restricted  production  rather  than 
full  employment  of  our  resources  and  labor,  and 
who  have  sought  for  monopoly  control  rather  than 
public  welfare." 

EXAMPLES  CITED 

'Examples  cited  today  by  Mr.  Berge: 

'1.  An  alleged  proposal  to  put  minute  particles 
of  arsenic  in  industrial  plastics  to  prevent  them  be- 
ing "bootlegged"  for  dental  plates,  where  the  iden- 
tical compound  that  was  sold  by  the  alleged  "du 
Pont  monopoly"  for  85  cents  a  pound  for  industrial 
purposes  was  sold  to  dental  users  for  $45  a  pound. 

'2.  An  alleged  proposal  to  put  injurious  or  poi- 
sonous agents  in  a  new  du  Pont  pigment  so  as  to 
limit  its  use  to  paint  and  prevent  its  going  into  the 
"monopolized  and  cartelized"  textile-dye  field,  where 
it  might  disturb  the  price  structure. 
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'3.  Evidence  seized  from  files  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  that  the  life  of  flashlight  lamps 
had  been  purposely  reduced  from  the  earlier  basis, 
where  one  lamp  was  supposed  to  outlast  three  bat- 
teries, to  a  lamp  with  "two  battery  lives."  Satisfac- 
tory technological  progress  was  reported  in  further 
deteriorating  guality  to  a  basis  where  a  lamp  would 
last  the  life  of  only  one  battery. 

(By  the  way — Remember  the  light  bulbs  made  to 
'stay  brighter  longer?' — Ed.) 

GERMAN  PATENTS 

'4.  Agreement  by  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
with  the  great  German  chemical  trust,  with  which 
it  was  a  cartel  partner,  disclosed  in  a  letter  seized 
by  the  Justice  Department  dated  1939,  after  the  Eu- 
ropean phase  of  the  war  had  started,  reporting  an 
effort  by  an  executive  "to  work  out  complete  plans 
for  a  modus  vivendi"  on  the  assignment  of  2,000 
German  patents,  "which  would  operate  through  the 
term  of  the  war,  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
came  in." 

'5.  Another  document  seized  from  Standard  Oil 
files,  showing  reluctance,  in  view  of  its  cartel  ar- 
rangement with  Germany,  to  make  available  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  the  German-developed  hydrogena- 
tion  process  for  making  high-power  aviation  gaso- 
line, and  concluding: 

AGREEMENTS  TRACED 

'  "It  seems  that  the  only  practical  way  to  handle 
this  problem  is  to  avoid  carrying  out  the  operation 
of  producing  100  octane  number  aviation  gasoline 
commercially  as  long  as  possible." 

"In  every  agreement  or  abuse  of  research,"  Mr. 
Berge  said,  "technology  has  been  a  vital  factor." 
Supporting  the  Kilgore  Bill  for  a  Government  sup- 
ported research  agency,  he  declared  "it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government  to  see  that  technology 
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remains  free  from  artificial  control  and  monopoly 
perversion."  ' 

Technocracy  states  that  only  under  a  technolog- 
ically operated  state  could  research  successfully  be 
made  a  function  of  government.  Under  Price  Sys- 
tem operation  research  is  an  important  accessory 
of  business,  tying  in  directly  with  patent  control,  as 
the  foregoing  statements  show.  The  entrance  of 
political  government  into  the  field  would  constitute 
direct  competition  with  business. 

In  a  technological  state  research  would  be  con- 
ducted as  an  integral  function  of  government,  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  rather  than  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few. 

'Regarding  the  new  plastic  case  subject  of  an 
antitrust  suit,  Mr.  Berge  charged  that  "as  a  result  of 
monopoly  control  of  methyl  methacrylate,"  one  of 
the  best-known  plastics,  "by  du  Pont  Company  and 
Rohm  &  Haas  of  Philadelphia,"  its  uses  were  di- 
vided into  two  fields,  industrial  and  dental. 

'When  the  plastic  was  sold  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Berge  charged,  "it  cost  85  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  price  to  dental  users  was  $45  a  pound." 

'As  the  dental  profession  learned  that  "there  was 
no  difference  in  the  material,"  it  began  to  buy  the 
industrial  plastic.  This  was  termed  bootlegging  by 
the  "monopoly  group,"  which  set  about  using  its 
technological-research  laboratories  to  meet  the 
problem. 

'Mr.  Berge  g  u  o  t  e  d  a  letter  from  the  Vernon- 
Benshoff  company,  "a  member  of  the  monopoly 
cligue,"  on  proposed  ways  of  adulterating  the  in- 
dustrial plastic  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  den- 
tal work. 

POISON  TO  THE  RESCUE 

'One  proposal  was: 

'  "A  millionth  of  1  percent  of  arsenic  of  lead 
might  cause  them  (Pure  Food  and  Drug  authorities) 
to  confiscate  every  bootleg  unit  in  the  country. 
There  ought  to  be  a  trace  of  something  that  would 
make  them  rear  up."  ' 

*         *         * 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  incidents  de- 
scribed above  are  examples  of  the  effect  of  playing 
the  Price  System  game  according  to  its  primary 
rule — "Do  the  other  fellow  before  he  can  do  you.' 

The  method  by  which  such  agreements  and  prac- 
tices become  possible  is  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  Monograph  No.  26  of  the  Special 
Report  of  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
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mittee,  to  the  76th  Congress,  which  on  page  22  says: 

'  .  .  .  .  The  control  over  applied  science 
which  business  holds  is  the  key  to  the  expla- 
nation of  its  dominant  position  in  the  process 
of  government.  Two  interacting  factors  make 
this  position  possible.  Business,  enabled  by 
the  corporate  mechanism  to  raise  the  large 
iunds  necessary  for  mass  production,  to  con- 
centrate control  over  their  use  in  a  few  hands, 
and  to  build  up  its  research  laboratories,  has 
worked  its  way  into  a  dominant  position  in 
economic  life.  By  its  control  over  technology 
it  is  able  to  perpetuate  that  position.'  .  .  . 

To  a  greaf  extent  industry's  political  for- 
midability  can  be  traced  to  its  dominant  posi- 
tion in  scientific  research.  .  .  .  the  student  of 
politics  .  .  .  must  recognize  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  invention  as  a  political  factor  of  pri- 
mary importance.  .  .  .  And  effective  domina- 
tion of  this  greatest  of  all  modern  scientific 
achievements  is  in  the  hands  of  business.  The 
controls  centralized  in  the  business  community 
extend  to  both  pure  and  applied  science.  It  is 
the  domination  in  both  fields  which  gives  busi- 
ness its  key  position.  No  other  group,  not 
even  government,  controls  and  enjoys  this  as- 
set to  the  same  extent.  It  is  a  resource  of  the 
first  magnitude,  endowing  business  with 
unigue  influence  in  the  social  process,  and 
making  its  political  strength  almost  unassail- 
able.' 

This  political  strength  is  manifested  through 
pressure  politics,  of  which  the  T.N.E.C.  Report  says, 
(page  70): 

Three  aspects  of  Federal  administration  are 
important  in  connection  with  pressure  politics: 

(1)  The  large  number  of  activities  performed; 

(2)  the  great  variety  of  these  activities;  and  (3) 
the  net  advantage  accruing  to  business  from 
the  daily  pushing  and  hauling  of  administra- 
tive officials.' 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  cartel  situation  by 
a  statement  made  more  recently  by  Mr.  Berge  when 
he  testified  that  American  cartel  members  are 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  have  'felt  obliged 
to  help  Japan  evade  the  British  embargo,  and  have 
seen  fit  to  aid  I  .G.  Farben  in  attempting  to  prevent 
seizure  of  German  patents  by  the  American  alien- 
property  custodian  by  the  execution  of  spurious 
patent  assignments.' 
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TECHNOCRACY,  as  a  body  of  thought,  is  deal- 
ing with  social  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  embracing  practically  the  whole 
field  of  science  and  industry  and  involving  not  only 
the  actions  of  human  beings  but  also  everything 
that  directly  or  indirectly  affects  their  behavior. 
Tonight  we  will  discuss  in  a  friendly  way  what  is 
and  what  is  not  science,  and  its  application  to  the 
social  order. 

There  is  the  analytical  purpose  of  Technocracy 
which  inguires  into  the  fundamental  relations  among 
the  various  parts  of  a  price  economy  and  which 
discloses  the  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  any  civilization  that  converts  energy  at  a 
high  rate.  There  is  nothing  destructive  about  this 
analysis.  The  Price  System  that  we  live  under  is 
destroying  itself;  the  analysis  only  discloses  the 
destructive  character  ot  its  operations,  through  fac- 
tual observations. 

What  is  science  and  how  does  it  differ  from  non- 
science?  What  do  we  mean  by  a  scientific  mind,  a 
scientific  viewpoint,  a  scientific  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem? In  what  respects  does  it  differ  from  an  un- 
cientific  approach  or  an  unscientific  attitude? 

Consider  a  very  common  word,  the  word  'fact,' 
used  by  the  non-scientist.  It  may  bear  one  of  many 
interpretations  or  may  even  be  interchangeable 
with  terms  which  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

WHAT  IS  A  FACT? 

To  a  scientist  a  fact  means  only  one  thing — the 
close  agreement  of  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
same  phenomena, — and  then  only  if  such  observa- 
tions are  susceptible  to  confirmation  at  will  by  any- 
one who  cares  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

We  hear  and  see  the  word  'fact'  abused  many 
more  times  than  we  see  it  correctly  used.  In  fields 
other  than  science,  where  assurance  freguently  has 
to  pinch-hit  for  observation  and  confirmation,  opin- 
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ions  take  the  place  of  facts,  often  being  stated  as 
though  they  were  facts.  Yet  without  this  agreement 
between  the  men  of  science  there  could  be  no  sci- 
ence, or  civilization,  as  we  generally  understand 
the  terms.  Today  our  understanding  of  the  things 
about  us  could  not  exist  if  some  one  had  not  agreed 
upon  what  we  would  mean  by  many  words  and 
then  stuck  to  their  agreement  not  to  use  these  words 
outside  of  their  definition. 

That  is  how  people  acguired  the  capacity  of 
knowing  exactly  what  they  were  talking  about  and 
the  ability  to  understand  exactly  what  another  said. 
Practically  all  arguments  would  vanish  into  thin  air 
if  this  were  our  practice  in  all  communications,  and 
this  kind  of  talk  would  be  unnecessary;  but  we 
would  have  to  discard  a  lot  of  confusing  words  from 
our  language  and  a  lot  of  habits  from  our  lives. 

THREE  POSTULATES  OF  SCIENCE 

Lack  of  careful  definition  is  the  mother  of  more 
unsettled  arguments  than  is  lack  of  information. 
Even  so  .exact  information  cannot  be  communicated 
without  rigid  definition.  This  is  something  we  can 
all  learn  from  the  technician,  if  we  will.  Facts  de- 
pend upon  an  agreement  between  observations  car- 
ried out  by  men,  while  definitions  are  the  result  of 
agreements  between  men  as  to  meaning;  without 
agreement  we  have  neither  facts,  definitions,  nor 
science. 

Yet  we  would  not  have  facts  or  definitions  with- 
out  agreements  that  are  neither  facts  nor  defini- 
tions. All  proven  facts  must  be  based  upon  a  foun- 
dation that,  of  itself,  is  not  susceptible  to  confirma- 
tion but  must  be  agreed  to  by  every  scientist  before 
scientific  observations  can  be  made  or  recorded. 
These  three  must  be  postulated  at  the  start: 

THE  EXTERNAL   WORLD  ACTUALLY  IS. 
Without  this  premise,  nothing  is  provable. 
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THAT  NATURE  IS  UNIFORM  must  be  ad- 
mitted for  any  fact  to  remain  constant  even 
while  being  observed. 

The  third  postulate  that  must  be  accepted  is 
that  THERE  ARE  SYMBOLS  IN  THE  MIND 
THAT  STAND  FOR  THINGS  AND  EVENTS  IN 
THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD. 

These  are  the  rules  of  the  scientist's  game. 
They  are  accepted  without  guestion,  of  neces- 
sity, as  the  foundation  of  all  facts  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  and  are  not  subject  to 
guestion  or  debate. 

You  may  amuse  yourself,  if  you  like,  by  try- 
ing to  think  of  any  proven  proposition  with  the 
proof  not  dependent  upon  these  three  postu- 
lates for  its  validity. 

A  hundred  or  so  years  ago  we  used  to  speak  of 
'sciences.'  Today  we  speak  of  only  one  science. 
Call  it  what  you  will.  When  we  study  phenomena 
of  any  complexity  (and  after  all  the  whole  world 
about  us  is  very,  very  complex,)  we  find  the  fact  of 
one  name-label  mixing  with  those  of  another  branch 
of  science  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  mere  sophistry 
to  think  they  should  be  treated  separately. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  OPERATION 

The  collecting  of  facts  of  all  available  kinds 
through  repeated  observations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  use  of  all  types  of  interpreting  and 
measuring  apparatus  is  clearly  an  analytical  oper- 
ation. The  purpose  of  assembling  these  facts  is  to 
determine  t  h  e  probable  results  o  f  modification 
through  new  combinations  of  facts.  This  is  the  syn- 
thetic side  of  science. 

Thus  science  in  a  dynamic  sense  is  a  method  of 
prediction.  It  has  been  defined  as  being  the  method 
of  the  determination  of  the  most  probable.  Well, 
Technocracy  is  science  applied  to  the  social  order, 
and  is  therefore  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  most 
probable  in  the  social  mechanism.  Through  the 
collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  vast  complex  of 
the  social  mechanism  to  determine  what  will  most 
probably  happen  next,  to  our  society  as  a  whole, 
through  changes  in  the  operation  of  this  social  ma- 
chine, we  apply  the  scientific  method  to  our  social 
mechanism. 

But  it  is  imperative  that  machines  be  operated 
in  accordance  with  their  design  without  any  ab- 
stract considerations  whatsoever  entering  into  the 
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technique.     This  is  an  important   lesson  we  must 
all  learn  to  prevent  destruction  of  our  society. 

America's  idle  factories,  her  wanton  destruction 
of  food,  clothing,  transportation,  shelter  and  serv- 
ices, while  her  citizens  starved  or  half -lived,  from 
lack  of  production,  as  we  stumbled  on  blindly  and 
totally  into  this  war,  are  the  results  of  trying  the 
impossible  proposition  of  operating  the  system  by 
other  criteria.  To  attempt  to  carry  on  a  total  war 
without  a  fundamental  change  in  objectives,  will 
end  in  disaster.  A 

PROGRESS  THROUGH  NECESSITY 

After  all,  how  we  stumbled  collectively  into  the 
unenviable  position  we  are  in  now  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  to  understand  that  we  cannot  proceed  from 
anywhere  else  than  where  we  are  now,  from  our 
present  position  and  state  of  motion  toward  an  even 
less  enviable  position  in  the  near  future.  We  are 
progressing  through  necessity  rather  than  desire,  ^k 
Let  us  understand,  if  we  can,  that  there  is  little  if  ^ 
any  choice  to  be  made. 

May  we  indicate  here  and  emphasize  the  fine 
and  incomparable  quality  of  that  kind  of  mind 
which  is  able  to  entertain  something  in  which  it 
neither  believes  nor  disbelieves;  something  upon 
which  it  withholds  judgment  until  the  source  obser- 
vations have  been  verified,  or  their  verif iability 
affirmed. 

With  this  kind  of  mind  a  simple  experiment  per- 
formed with  the  hands  and  viewed  with  the  eyes 
weighs  heavily,  while  the  testimony  of  however 
many  men  concerning  unconfirmable  observations 
weighs  much  more  lightly  than  a  feather. 

After  25  years  of  study  in  the  field  of  the  most 
probable  in  the  social  order,  Technocracy  is  today  £ 
advocating  action  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  first  time  in  its  existence. 

Technocracy  has  become  an  advocate.  Under 
the  increasing  pressure  of  necessity,  this  action  will 
probably  have  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  consequence  of 
events  resulting  from  total  war.  To  preserve  our 
civilization  against  the  fascistic  expansionalism  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  even  America  will  compel  us, 
willy-nilly,  to  put  more  and  more  of  all  our  efforts 
into  our  war  program  and  less  and  less  into  our 
contest  with  Americans  for  individual  and  differen- 
tial advantages  at  home. 

It  will  probably  require  an  all-out  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  effective  American,  male  and  female, 
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to  win  the  war  and  a  permanent  peace  and  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  all  our 
people  at  home,  while  we  do  it. 

Since  this  all-out  effort  obviously  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  any  process  of  bribery,  voluntary 
effort  or  by  selection  of  a  part  of  our  people,  we 
will  be  compelled  to  place  all  our  people  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  armed  forces  and  their  depend- 
ents whether  in  civilian  or  military  life.  We  must 
be  maintained  on  the  same  standard  even  as  those 
who  offer  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Therefore,  Technocracy  is  advocating  Total  Con- 
scription of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
with  National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None 


for  the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter. 

This  is  what  will  probably  be  the  result  of  a  mass 
movement  of  Americans  as  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  today  very  much  in  favor  of  divid- 
ing the  sacrifice  evenly  and  dividing  our  joint  job 
among  all  competent  citizens  to  the  end  that  we 
win  the  war  and  the  peace  with  the  lowest  loss  of 
human  life,  the  least  debt  and  the  smallest  destruc- 
tion of  non-replaceable  resources. 

— W.  E.  Walter— M.A.L. 

This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  broadcasts 
given  at  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  by  W.  E.  Walter. 
Another  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


TOO  MANY  COOKS 


COMPETITIVE     DUPLICATION     IN     BAKERIES 
WASTEFUL  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  RESOURCES 


EVERY  city  in  the  United  States  has  tremendous 
duplication  in  the  bakery  industry.  Every 
city  of  any  size  boasts  a  long  list  of  bakery 
establishments.  Many  of  these  bakeries  duplicate 
the  products  of  other  bakeries.  Many  of  them  use 
inefficient  methods,  necessitating  the  use  of  excess- 
ive personnel.  Many  of  them  produce  on  such  a 
small  scale  that  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  effi- 
cient techniques.  Such  a  practice  in  the  bakery 
industry  is  non-essential  and  socially  wasteful.  In 
time  of  total  war,  it  becomes  a  national  hazard. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  That  is,  it  is  simple  from 
the  engineering  standpoint — the  standpoint  of  phys- 
ical production  and  distribution.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  economist  it  is  'revolutionary  and  im- 
practical.' Baking,  today,  is  conducted  as  a  busi- 
ness. Business  is  concerned  with  the  accumulation 
of  money.  The  production  and  distribution  of  bread 
and  cakes  is  merely  a  facility  for  accumulating 
money.  It  has  no  other  excuse  for  being — to  the 
businessman.  The  consumers  constitute  just  so ' 
many  small  deposits  of  money  to  be  tapped  for 
profits.  The  products  of  the  bakeries  constitute  a 
regrettable  but  essential  expenditure  in  the  process. 
To  the  engineer,  the  consumer  is  a  human  being 
whose  welfare  depends  upon  the  production  and 
distribution  of  bread.  Bakeries  exist  merely  to  sup- 
ply this  need.    They  are  a  facility  for  a  more  bene- 


ficial living,  nothing  more. 

Let  the  engineer  look  at  the  baking  industry  of 
our  cities,  and  this  is  what  he  would  see:  A  con- 
glomeration of  assorted  plant  and  equipment,  most 
of  it  obsolete  and  wasteful  in  energy  and  man-hours; 
hundreds  of  recipes,  where  relatively  few  would 
suffice  for  all  normal  human  needs  and  tastes 
(many  of  them  being  designed  especially  to  use 
cheaper  and  inferior  materials,  instead  of  being  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  human  nutrition);  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  needlessly  employed, 
where  a  simple  change  in  design  would  release 
them  from  toil  and  provide  better  production  and 
service;  a  financial  overhead,  which  serves  no  es- 
sential purpose,  wasting  man-power,  equipment  and 
energy,  and  an  opportunity  to  design  a  function, 
in  accordance  with  modern  American  engineer- 
ing standards,  to  better  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  citizens  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  material  aid  to  this  Continent  in  the  con- 
duct of  total  war.  Not  to  redesign  this  function,  and 
put  into  effect  this  new  design,  is  at  this  time  no 
less  than  national  treason. 

What  are  some  of  the  specifications  of  an  engi- 
neering design?  Some  of  the  more  important  would 
be  these:  The  most  modern  and  efficient  equipment 
would  be  utilized  on  a  24-hour  full-load  basis  to  pro- 
duce the  relatively  few  essential  bakery  products 
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which  human  nutrition  and  taste  demand.  This 
would  be  done  without  duplication.  That  is,  one  set 
of  equipment  would  be  used  to  produce  all  of  the 
white  bread,  for  example,  required  by  the  popula- 
tion in  the  distribution  area  covered.  Or,  if  the 
productive  capacity  were  large  enough,  one  set  of 
equipment  might  be  utilized  to  produce  several  va- 
rieties of  bread.  Other  units  would  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  other  products.  Thus,  utilizing  the  best 
equipment  at  a  high  load  factor,  a  large  amount  of 
strategic  materials  could  be  contributed  to  the  scrap 
pile,  and  many  man-hours  released  for  more  essen- 
tial employment.  With  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
nutrition,  rather  than  profits,  a  far  more  nutritious 
product  would  be  turned  out. 

The  problem  of  distribution,  to  the  engineer, 
would  be  equally  simple.  The  entire  product  would 
be  sent  directly  to  a  central  distributing  place.  From 
this  central  place  the  goods  would  be  sent  out  to 
secondary  distribution  units  within  easy  walking 
distance  for  the  consumers.  Duplication  of  deliv- 
eries and  outlets  would  be  abolished.  One  deliv- 
ery service  would  supply  a  distribution  unit;  and 
there  would  be  only  one  outlet  in  each  neighbor- 
hood. (The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  supply  goods 
to  the  consumer  on  the  basis  of  need — or,  in  case 
of  unavoidable  scarcity,  on  the  basis  of  pro  rata 
rationing — instead  of  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.) 

Such  a  design  would  give  a  Price  System  econo- 
mist a  fit  of  horrors.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  schem- 
ing, chiseling  practice  of  the  Price  System,  for  which 
he  is  the  official  astrologer.  Therefore,  no  such  so- 
lution is  forthcoming  from  the  economists.  The 
short-sighted,  competing  practices  of  the  practical 


businessman  rule  out  any  possibility  of  his  initiat- 
ing the  needed  remedy.  The  politicians,  of  course, 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  will  'hurt  busi- 
ness.' 

re  i:  one  way,  however,  of  putting  the  engi- 
neering design  into  effect.  That  is  through  the  in- 
stitution of  a  program  of  total  conscription;  but  the 
initiative  for  this  must  come  from  the  consumers, 
and  that  means  all  Americans.  A  mass  demand  of 
the  people,  alone,  will  force  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  necessary  action.  Once 
all  Americans  were  conscripted  into  national  serv- 
ice, and  the  profit  incentive  were  removed  from  the 
production  and  distribution  of  bread,  such  a  design 
would  be  the  only  logical  design — the  only  one 
which  the  American  people  would  tolerate. 

The  bakery  function,  of  course,  is  only  one  de- 
tail in  the  Continental  system  of  production  and 
service.  It  is  representative  of  many  functions.  The 
same  type  of  solution  would  apply  to  other  fields. 
A  program  of  Total  Conscription — of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel,  and  Money — would  take  care  of  all  these 
details  at  one  time.  A  reduced  social  cost  and  a 
more  effective  war  effort  would  result.  Is  that  worth 
while?  Well,  Americans,  the  next  move  is  yours. 
Join  the  mass  movement  for  Total  Conscription! 

— Wiiton  Ivie. 
11114-1. 

*  Salt  Lake  City  has  29  bakeries  listed  in  the  tele- 
phone directory. 

Editor's  note:  Seattle's  telephone  directory  lists 
78  retail  bakeries,  some  of  which  have  many  branch 
stores.  There  are  also  42  wholesale  bakeries  and 
7  bakers'  supply  houses. 


Below — Such  tempting  displays  are  still  familiar  sights    in  spite  of  war  and  rationing. 
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Is  Labor  Down  For  The  Count? 


JOB     SHIFTING     PROHIBITION    A    LONG 
STEP  TOWARD  GENERAL  LABOR  DRAFT 


HIRING  of  virtually  all  workers  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  became  the  function  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  at   12:01   o'clock 
this  morning  by  order  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. 

Purpose  of  the  order,  announced  last  night  by  A. 
F.  Hardy,  state  manpower  director,  is  to  channel 
workers  into  war-urgency  production  and  obtain 
maximum  use  of  labor  available  in  this  area. 

Under  the  new  program,  known  as  "con- 
trolled referrals,"  workers  will  not  be  permitted 
to  move  from  one  job  to  another  without  per- 
mission of  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  Workers  desiring  to 
quit  a  job  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
move  into  essential  industry.  Otherwise  they 
will  remain  where  they  are. 

FOUR  COUNTIES  AFFECTED 

The  order  affects  workers  in  King,  Pierce,  Kitsap 
and  Snohomish  Counties. 

The  revised  regulations  do  not  affect  existing 
contracts  between  labor  and  employers.  Hardy 
said.  Unions  that  maintain  hiring  and  dispatching 
facilities  have  been  authorized  to  continue  referrals 
as  "coordinating  agencies." 

Four  exceptions  fo  the  order  were  listed — ag- 
ricultural  or  food-processing  workers,  school 
teachers,  domestic  help  and  employes  of  any 
foreign,  state,  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ment, unless  such  bodies  have  subscribed  to 
the  plan. 

A  worker  may  refuse  to  take  a  job  referral  if  he 
has  a  "good"  reason,  such  as  the  fact  that  his  high- 
est skill  would  not  be  used  on  the  job  and  a  job 
using  it  soon  would  be  available.  If  he  refuses 
without  good  reason,  he  cannot  obtain  any  job  un- 
til the  job  he  refused  has  been  filled,  Hardy  said. 

Even  the  railway  retirement  board,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration are  subject  to  the  hiring  controls.  The 
state's  stabilization  program  is  being  amended  to 
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bring    logging,    lumbering    and   nonferrous    mining 
industries  under  the  plan. 

THREE  STEPS  EXPLAINED 

Hardy  listed  three  steps  in  explaining  the  con- 
siderations which  would  govern  operation  of  the  U. 
S.  E.  S. 

"The  area  production  urgency  committee,  com- 
posed of  military  and  government  officials,  has 
ranked  industries  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
to  the  war  effort  in  the  light  of  current  battle  strat- 
egy," he  pointed  out. 

"Secondly,  the  area  manpower  priorities  com- 
mittee, taking  these  urgency  ratings  into  considera- 
tion, has  set  employment  ceilings  and  assigned  la- 
bor priorities. 

"Now,  by  means  of  the  controlled  referral  pro- 
gram, workers  are  directed  to  jobs  in  accordance 
with  the  priorities  established. 

MAN  MUST  BE  AVAILABLE 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  program,  continued 
Hardy,  a  man  who  wants  to  take  a  new  job  must 
show  the  U.  S.  E.  S.,  or  one  of  the  referral  agencies 
associated  with  it,  that  he  is  available  for  employ- 
ment. 

He  is  available  when  he  has  a  work  clearance, 
formerly  called  a  "certificate  of  availability,"  issued 
by  his  last  employer.  The  employer  can  issue  this 
only  for  established  reasons. 

A  worker  also  is  available  when  he  has  not  been 
employed  in  an  essential  or  locally  needed  activity 
for  the  past  60  days,  or  when  he  can  show  that  his 
job  did  not  use  his  highest  skill  for  which  there  is 
a  need  in  the  war  effort. 

Having  shown  he  is  available,  the  worker  then 
is  referred  to  a  job  on  the  basis  of  manpower  pri- 
orities and  labor  ceilings. 

—Seattle  Times,  Nov.  23. 
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MORALE  ON  RAILS 


NORTHERN    RAILWAY    SUPPLIES    WORKING 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 


ONE  of  the  few  railroads  run  entirely  by  an  ar- 
my, the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  is  a  narrow- 
gage  veteran  of  the  gold  rush  days  in  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon  Territory.  Sometimes  called  'Slap 
Happy  and  Joyful  Raillery,'  because  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  run,  this  road  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  achievements  on  this  Conti- 
nent. It  is  built  along  the  edges  of  conyons,  clings 
to  seemingly  impossible  cliffs,  and  has  its  only 
straight  stretch  of  track  in  the  half-mile  between 
Skagway's  town  limits  and  the  station  there. 

A  staff  writer  for  the  Giobe  and  Mail  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  writes: 

'If  there  were  chosen  one  item  alone  to  show 
what  the  U.  S.  Engineers  can  do  in  emergencies, 
this  railway  would  be  a  good  choice.  Over  it  have 
come  thousands  of  tons  of  strategic  materials  dur- 
ing the  toughest  winter  in  Alaska  annals.  Its  rolling 
stock  has  been  doubled  at  a  time  of  shortages;  sid- 
ings have  been  lengthened;  heavier  steel  has  been 
laid.  New  locomotives,  big,  new  ones  with  narrow- 
gage  trucks  fitted  to  them,  operate  countless  trains 
every  day  and  night. 

IS  RUN  BY  ARMY  NOW 

'When  war  moved  close  to  Alaska,  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineers moved  in  and  took  over  the  W.  P.  and  Y.  R. 
(Up  to  that  time  it  was  known  locally  as  the  'Wait 
Patiently  and  You'll  Ride.')  Built  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  big  things  were  expected  of  the 
gold  camps,  it  provided  the  Yukon  with  a  route  to 
the  sea.  As  the  Yukon's  gold  and  copper  waned, 
so  did  the  railway.    Then  came  the  war. 

'Today  the  entire  personnel  of  the  trains  is  army. 
Twenty-three-year-old  Engineer  Andy  Kollar  was 
engineer  on  our  train,  the  regular  passenger  run. 
Nobody  travels  without  army  permit,  yet  residents 
along  the  line  say  no  obstacles  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  normal  traffic.  And  every  member 
of  the  train  crews  seems  to  be  having  the  time  of 
his  life.  They  work  long  hours,  but  they  do  it  with 
a  grin. 
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'All  are  railway  men  in  civil  life,  picked  from  all 
over  the  U.  S.  Army  for  their  jobs.  They  work  for 
army  pay,  which  is  plenty  less  than  union  rates  in 

Canada  or  the  U.  S But  they  are  all  having 

a  heck  of  a  time. 

'These  railway  men  suffer  hardships,  privations, 
long  hours.  Last  winter  they  fought  blizzards  and 
— 70-degree  cold  for  weeks.  Locomotives  froze  up 
in  narrow  cuts;  the  snowplow  got  stuck.  For 
days  they  froze  their  feet  and  hands,  fighting  to 
get  moving  again.  And  they  managed  to  keep  her 
rolling  on  better  schedule  than  in  the  road's  palm- 
iest days.  And  even  while  they  were  moving 
freight  they  repaired  bridges  and  culverts,  laid 
heavier  rails,  performed  miracles  of  improvements 
that  now  are  bearing  fruit  in  extra  tonnage. 

NO  WORRY  ABOUT  EXPENSES 

'  "Nope,"  said  a  young  sergeant  who  was  a  con- 
ductor, "we  don't  have  any  union  cards  now.  Not 
that  we're  against  any  unions.  We're  all  for  them. 
But  just  now  we're  working  for  Uncle  Sam  and  he 
treats  us  pretty  well.  We  don't  have  to  worry 
about  keeping  the  rent  paid,  buying  clothes,  keep- 
ing insurance  paid  up.  That's  all  fixed  up  by  Un- 
cle Sam  when  you  join  the  army."  ' 

Here  is  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  efficiency 
and  high  morale  that  are  possible  only  when  work 
is  being  done  on  the  basis  of  selective  service,  with 
the  personnel  chosen  for  their  ability  and  with  all 
hands  serving  for  the  common  good  on  an  equal 
footing.  No  time  is  lost  in  seeking  differential  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind.  The  men  all  know  that  their 
officers  are  not  profiting  at  their  expense.  Others 
equally  capable  are  backing  up  the  front  line  work- 
ers with  adequate  maintenance  on  the  supply  line, 
where  again  all  are  equally  well  cared  for  by  the 
Government. 

Transfer  this  method  into  national  operation;  put 
all  citizens  on  the  same  basis  of  work  and  mainten- 
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crnce,  end  our  morale  would  immediately  rise  to 
undreamed  of  heights.  There  is  no  valid  reason, 
especially  in  wartime,  for  operating  on  any  other 
basis. 

Conditions  here  at  home  are  such  that  we  are 
compelled  to  think  first  of  our  private  interests  and 


personal  welfcre  and  then  render  to  the  country 
the  allegiance  cf  citizens.  Total  Conscription  would 
place  civilian  and  soldier  on  an  egual  footing,  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  America,  and  eliminate  all 
interference  due  to  competitive,  pressure-group  in- 
fluences. 


Rare,  Medium  or  Well  -  Done? 


TEST  TUBE  STEAK  JOINS  CHEMICAL  FARM- 
ING TO    INSURE    A   FAMINE    FREE  WORLD 


AMERICA'S  farmers  are  being  led  to  believe 
that  their  post-war  economic  salvation  will 
lie  in  a  virtually  unlimited  exportation  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  products.  This  exportation  is 
visioned  as  lasting  well  into  the  indefinite  future, 
and  encompassing  nearly  the  entire  world. 

The  following  reprint  is  a  reminder  that  the  days 
of  complete  dependence  on  'Mother  Earth'  as  the 
direct  source  of  food  may  well  be  just  a  memory 
before  too  long.  Synthetic  steaks  can  now  supple- 
ment chemical  gardening  in  supplying  food.  New 
methods  of  dehydration,  new  quick-freezing  tech- 
niques, will  make  their  transportation  a  small  busi- 
ness indeed,  compared  with  old  packing  and  ship- 
ping methods.  Such  techniques — both  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation — are  readily  adaptable  to 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Where,  then,  can  we 
'dump'  the  'surpluses' — the  foods  we  can  use  but 
cannot  sell? 

The  American  Swedish  Monthly  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  development  of  synthetic 
beefsteak,  called  'Lindegren  Steak,'  in  honor  of  its 
discoverer: 

The  Anheuser-Busch  Company,  through  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  their  researchers, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Lindgren,  are  producing  a 
modern  miracle  in  foods.  In  a  vat  the  size  of  a  small 
room  of  1,000  cubic  feet,  a  mixture  of  molasses,  am- 
monia, water,  air  and  yeast  is  stirred  and  kept 
warm.  In  12  hours  it  produces  a  ton  of  fine,  rich 
food,  nearly  as  succulent  and  appetizing  as  a  sir- 
loin steak,  much  richer  than  the  natural  steak  in  vi- 
tamins and  proteins,  and  much  cheaper  to  produce. 
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....  It  is  not  to  be  only  in  the  form  of  steaks. 
Its  producers  .  .  .  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  synthetic  food  recently  by  serving  meals 
which  included  two  very  tasty  kinds  of  soup,  meat 
loaf,  muffins,  cheese  sticks,  and  pie.  All  of  these 
foods  were  made  of  varieties  of  yeast  and  every 
item  was  highly  palatable. 

Yeast  is  the  richest  known  source  of  B  vitamins. 
It  contains  almost  50  percent  protein,  twice  as  much 
as  meat.  Anheuser-Bush  is  preparing  to  produce 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  new  food  annually.  The 
process  consists  of  planting  125  pounds  of  yeast  in 
a  vat  containing  7,000  gallons  of  water,  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  molasses,  and  a  quantity  of  ammonia.  The 
yeast  feeds  on  the  sugar  in  the  molasses  and  the 
ammonia  provides  nitrogen,  which  the  yeast  con- 
verts into  protein.  The  mixture  is  kept  warm,  and 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  must  be  stirred  into  it  each 
minute  to  keep  the  yeast  from  fermenting  the  sugar. 
A  ton  of  tasty  food  is  produced  from  this  mixture 
after  twelve  hours,  the  rapidly  growing  yeast  hav- 
ing multiplied  its  original  weight  sixteen  times. 

The  new  food  in  its  uncooked  form  is  a  dry,  light, 
brown  powder.  Depending  on  the  particular  variety, 
its  flavor  is  nutty,  meaty,  or  of  a  celery  type.  The 
makers  have  not  yet  named  their  new  vegetable 
product.  For  the  time  being  the  average  American 
will  simply  have  to  think  of  one  form  of  the  new 
food  as  Lindegren  steak,  and  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  can  sit  down  in  front  of  a  generous 
portion  of  it,  knife  and  fork  in  hand.  The  Army  and 
Lend-Lease  have  first  call  on  the  quantities  now  be- 
ing produced. 
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U.  S.  POSTWAR  PATH  CHARTED 

President  Roosevelt  today  disclosed  that  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has  been 
carefully  charting  the  post-war  course  of  America  at  home 
and  abroad  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  nation's  economic 
capacity. — Seattle  'Post-Intelligencer. 

NO  AGENCY,  NO  FUNDS 

The  President  created  Wednesday  a  war  advisory  council 
of  business  men.  What  probably  surprised  the  8  business 
and  industrial  leaders  most  in  their  initial  meeting  with 
the  chief  executive  was  his  statement  that  he  has  no  over- 
all long-range  planning  agency  and  no  funds  with  which 
to  do  such  work. 

Several  of  the  businessmen  came  away  with  the  feeling, 
later  expressed,  that  government  efforts  to  arrange  for  re- 
turning the  country  to  a  peace  economy  are  developing 
without  much  overall  coordination,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  unless  the  President  and  his  assistants,  already  jammed 
with  immediate  problems,  can  find  time  to  do  the  job. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

FIVE  YEARS! 

FIVE  YEARS!  That  phrase  rings  a  bell.  What  has  been 
the  chief  domestic  change  of  the  last  five  years,  apart  from 
the  T-ar? 

Why,  the  chief  domestic  change  of  the  last  five  years 
has  been  a  rising  income  level,  in  all  groups. 

In  the  case  of  farmers,  we  can  almost  plot  on  a  chart 
their  decline  of  interest  in  the  Democratic  party,  as  their 
financial  status  improved.  Is  better  economic  weather  Re- 
publican weather?  Is  something  like  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  election,  a  growing  conservatism,  now  that  the  income 
level  is  high?  Were  the  people  saying  at  the  polls  that 
nothing  hurts  them  much,  economically? 

If  so,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  at  the  bottom 
of  the  election,  a  kind  of  prayer  for  stability.  I  would  be 
troubled  and  thoughtful  about  that,  if  I  were  a  political 
party.  Neither  party  is  responsible  for  the  income  level,  and 
the  income  level  seems  to  tell  a  somewhat  clearer  story  than 
do  the  dazzled  pundits  of  both.  —  Samuel  Grafton  in  the 
Seattle  Star. 

BUSINESS  MEN  ARE  QUITTING  WAR  AGENCIES 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  20.— War  Production  Chief  Donald 
M.  Nelson  is  starting  a  talent  hunt — to  get  business  execu- 
tives for  war-production  jobs. 

And  he  figures  it's  going  to  be  tougher  to  get  them  to 
Washington  from  now  on. 

What's   happening  is  the   start   of   the   exodus   of   men 
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from  key  war-agency  positions.  Not  all  of  them  have  been 
in  the  public  eye.  Here  they've  been  cogs  in  a  huge  ma- 
chine; but  back  home  they've  been  $5,000  to  $50,000-a-year 
men.  They've  been  living  off  their  financial  "fat"  here  and 
feel  they  should  get  back  into  their  private  jobs  as  rapidly 
as  possible. — Seattle  Times. 

CANADA  HAS  MANY  BROOMS 

'There  are  enough  brooms  in  warehouses  along  the 
Alaska  highways  to  supply  normal  needs  of  the  whole  of 
Canada  for  the  next  two  years.' 

The  statement  was  made  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  by  the 
head  of  a  big  western  Canadian  wholesale  house  who  was 
discussing  disposal  of  goods  stored  by  military  authorities 
against  emergencies  arising  out  of  war  in  the  Pacific 

Several  leading  produce  men  of  the  West  recently  sat  in 
on  a  conference  with  United  States  and  Canadian  military 
authorities  to  discuss  the  possibility  and  effect  of  disposal, 
through  public  market  channels,  of  the  tons  of  stores  along 
the  Alaska  highway.  .  .... 

Incidentally,  proposed  disposal  of  these  war  goods  has 
brought  to  light  a  curious  anomaly  in  British  Columbia.  In 
the  center  of  a  big  dairying  district  here  there  is  a  military 
training  camp.  Recently  dairymen  of  the  community 
learned  that  all  butter  for  the  soldiers  at  the  camp  was 
imported  from  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

They  immediately  pointed  out  that  creameries  in  their 
own  district  were  quite  capable  of  supplying  all  the  camp 
needs — fresh  daily. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  military  authorities  find  that 
they  have  huge  supplies  of  canned  butter  on  hand,  too. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

MECHANIZED  TREE  FELLER  INVENTED  IN 
THE  BRONX 

A  newly  patented  machine  is  a  tractor-mounted  tree- 
feller,  the  device  of  Zygmunt  Pehel,  who  lives  in  the  Bronx. 
Forward  from  the  front  end  of  its  massive  frame  projects 
a  stout  derrick-like  boom,  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
a  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  cylinder  and  piston  mounted  to- 
ward the  rear. 

At  the  outer  end  of  this  boom  is  a  circular  saw,  powered 
from  the  engine.  It  operates  within  a  half-collar  armed 
with  strong,  bent  band-springs  that  help  hold  it  steady 
against  the  tree  trunk  it  is  cutting  down.  The  adjustable 
boom  permits  the  cut  to  be  made  at  any  desired  height, 
and  after  the  tree  has  fallen  the  saw  may  be  turned  to 
right  angles  to  remove  the  larger  limbs  and  cut  the  tree 
into  short  logs  if  desired.  Finally,  the  boom  can  be  oper- 
ated as  a  kind  of  derrick  to  lift  and  load  the  logs  onto 
trucks  or  flatcars. 

— Science  News  Letter. 
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IT'S  NOT  WHAT  WE  LIKE  ~ 


IT'S    WHAT    WE    MUST    DO    TO    AVOID 
FOLLOWING  THE  LEAD  OF  FASCIST  EUROPE 
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1 NION  men  and  women  throughout  the  country- 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  inevitable 
trends  due  to  war  conditions  constitute  serious 
threats  to  their  labor  organizations.  That  organized 
labor  is  waging  a  losing  battle  against  these  trends 
is  evidenced  by  Department  of  Labor  statistics.  In- 
creases in  output  per  man  hour  in  recent  years  have 
offset  the  increases  in  hourly  wage  rates.  Increased 
use  of  extraneous  energy  and  new  technological 
processes  result  in  fewer  and  fewer  man  hours  of 
labor  as  compared  to  output. 

The  confused  attempts  of  various  government 
agencies  to  handle  production,  man-power,  and 
wage  problems  without  an  overall  plan  of  opera- 
tion have  resulted  in  a  growing  demand  for  labor 
conscription.  Anti-strike  laws  have  already  been 
adopted.  But  conscription  of  labor  alone  is  not  the 
answer  to  America's  problem. 

If  labor  is  to  fight  successfully  these  reactionary 
proposals  for  conscription  of  labor  alone  it  must 
have  a  dynamic  program  for  greater  national  coop- 
eration by  all.  Such  a  program  is  embodied  in 
Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription.  Un- 
less Labor  adopts  this  protective  offensive  it  may 
find  it  has  lost  all  that  has  been  gained  in  the  past 
years  of  struggle. 

Remember  this.  No  fascist  nation  has  a  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription,  with  national  service 
from  all  and  profits  to  none.  They  have  conscrip- 
tion of  men  and  women  alone  for  the  benefit  of  cor- 
porate enterprise. 

In  Europe  physical  wealth  is  still  produced 
largely  by  human  toil  and  hand  tools.  But  in  the 
America  of  today  physical  wealth  is  produced 
chiefly  by  technological  processes  and  the  use  of 
extraneous  energy.  North  America  has  78  percent 
of  the  world's  installed  horse  power  of  machinery 
and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
98  percent  of  all  power  used  in  America  today  is 
derived  from  coal,  oil,  gas,  wind,  or  falling  water. 
Most  of  the  2  percent  which  is  human,  physical  la- 
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bor  power,  is  used  in  a  supervisory  or  attendant 
nature  to  the  machine  itself.  And  even  this  is  be- 
ing rapidly  decreased  by  automatic  mechanisms 
controlled  by  photo-electric  cells. 

In  America  today  we  are  all  dependents  of  the 
industrial  machine  we  have  created.  None  of  us 
earns  his  living.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
any  man  to  create  even  a  part  of  his  standard  of 
living  by  his  own  individual,  physical  labor  power. 
We  are  the  favored  heirs  of  all  the  long  centuries 
of  the  slow  advance  of  science  that  preceded  us. 
Now  we  are  struggling  with  the  complex  problems 
of  a  technological  civilization. 

In  advancing  this  program  of  Total  Conscription, 
Technocracy  Inc.  is  not  attacking  organized  labor. 
It  understands  and  agrees  with  organized  labor's 
objective  of  maintaining  or  increasing  its  income. 
However,  before  any  man  is  a  union  man,  a  capi- 
talist, or  a  Technocrat,  he  is  a  consumer  and  an 
American.  And  the  common  and  higher  interest  of 
all  Americans  in  today's  period  of  crisis  demands 
the  installation  of  Technocracy's  program  of  Total 
Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel,  and 
Money,  with  National  Service  from  all  and  Profits 
to  None. 

It  is  not  what  we  like,  but  what  we  MUST  DO  if 
we  would  halt  Fascism's  plans  to  take  over  and  sus- 
pend organized  labor  for  good  along  with  all  our 
American  civil  rights  for  which  we  have  fought  and 
paid  so  dearly  in  the  past.  This  is  organized  labor's 
opportunity  to  help  solve  America's  problems  and 
at  the  same  time,  its  own. 

Total  Conscription  is  neither  fascist  nor  commun- 
ist. It  is  the  scientific,  the  functional,  the  AMER- 
ICAN way. 

Technocracy  suggests  that  all  Americans  seri- 
ously consider  this  program  and  urge  its  adoption. 
Choose  your  own  way  of  urging  it,  but  URGE  IT 
NOW! 

—Elsie  Osier,  12248-1. 
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FOR  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  SURGERY 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  television  and  wirephoto  wizard  named 
Leroy  J.  Leishman  (he  thought  up  push-button  radio  tuning) 
has  perfected  a  stereo-fluorcscope  which  gives  a  three- 
dimensional  view  of  the  body's  interior.  With  the  Leishman 
device,  a  surgeon  can  look  into  a  wounded  soldier,  twiddle 
some  knobs  until  he  sees  what  he  is  looking  for,  insert  a 
slim,  sterilized  needle  straight  to  an  embedded  bullet  or 
shell  fragment.  Later  the  metal  can  be  removed  cleanly 
without  extra  probing  and  blood  loss,  simply  by  following 
the  needle.  In  fracture  cases,  the  surgeon  can  watch  the 
bones  slip  into  place,  make  sure  they  are  in  perfect  position. 

Mr.  Leishman  got  his  idea  for  his  stereo-fluoroscope  in 
1934.  Last  year  he  formed  the  Stereo-Fluoroscope  Corp. 
Last  fortnight  he  got  an  Army  contract. 

—"Time,"  November  15,  1943. 

NEW  CHEMICAL  SAVES  COPPER 

Amount  of  strategic  copper  needed  to  make  printing 
plates  is  reduced  by  a  third  through  addition  of  a  new 
chemical  to  the  electroplating  solution.  The  chemical  in- 
creases the  hardness  of  the  deposit  so  that  a  thinner  layer 
gives  equal  service. 

PEANUT  HULLS  TO  ALLEVIATE  CORK 
SHORTAGE 

A  new  use  fcr  Georgia's  millions  of  tons  of  waste  peanut 
hulls,  as  a  substitute  for  cork,  has  been  found  after  four 
years  of  research  at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Di- 
rector H.  P.  Stuckey  said  today. 

The  peanuts  are  ground  into  a  fine  meal  and  a  liquid 
is  added  to  develop  the  cork  substitute.  From  20  to  40  per- 
cent cf  the  peanut  hull  can  be  used  in  this  substitute. 

Tests  included  bottle  crcwns,  all  kinds  of  gaskets  and 
linings  such  as  those  used  in  automobile  headlights  and  re- 
frigerators. The  cork  substitute  has  also  been  found  suit- 
able for  shoe  linings  of  walking  and  tennis  shoes,  and  for 
linings  for  walls  and  wallboards. 

Georgia  has  about  175,000,000  pounds  cf  peanut  hulls 
annually,  Stuckey  said. — Seattle  Times. 

LACTIC  ACDD  YIELDS  PLASTIC  INGREDIENT 

Methyl  acrylate,  chemical  ingredient  of  plastics  and  syn- 
thetic rubber,  can  now  be  obtained  by  an  improved  method 
from  lactic  acid.  The  parent  acid,  in  turn,  comes  from  fer- 
mentation of  such  farm  products  as  molasses,  starch  and 
milk  whey.  Methyl  acrylate  has  heretofore  been  produced 
synthetically.  Commercial  manufacturers  are  experiment- 
ing with  the  new  lactic-acid  method  on  a  pilot-plant  scale. 

— Science  News  Letter. 
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PLASTIC  CUT  SEALER 

With  a  new  cement  and  a  hypodermic  syringe,  the  for- 
mer 24-hour  job  of  repairing  cracks  and  gashes  in  plastic 
windshields  and  turrets  can  now  be  done  in  five  min- 
utes. The  quick-drying  adhesive  is  needled  into  a  hole 
drilled  at  the  end  of  the  break;  holes  are  patched.  The 
product  of  nine  months  of  research  by  Consolidated  Vultee 
Aircraft,  the  cement  is  put  up  in  kits  for  shipment  to  do- 
mestic and  overseas  air  bases. — Business  Week,  Sept.  25. 

FLAWLESS   ERSATZ   RUBIES,   SAPPHntES 

One  of  nature's  most  closely  held  formulas — the  making 
of  precious  stones — has  been  cracked  by  American  industry. 
Today  man-made  flawless  sapphires  and  rubies  are  going 
into  precision  instruments  on  fighting  machines;  tomorrow 
they  may  be  in  tiaras  priced  within  anybody's  budget. 

Less  than  two  years  of  research  and  experiment  achieved 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation,  a  goal  sought  by  man  for 
centuries. — Seattle  Times. 

SOLVENT-PROOOF  RUBBER  SUBSTITUTE 

Flexible  rubber-like  plastic  materials  recently  developed 
are  used  in  handling  toluol,  xylol  and  benzol  which  give  the 
new  super-gasoline  tremendous  power.  Connection  hoses, 
protective  gloves  and  aprons  are  made  of  these  materials, 
claimed  to  be  the  most  solvent-proof  rubber  substitute  yet 
developed. 

—Science  News  Letter. 

POST-WAR  LAMP  WILL  HEAT   BED, 
BREW  COFFEE 

One  of  the  thousand  new  things  that  this  war  has  made, 
an  infra-red  lamp  that  will  keep  you  warm  in  bed  and  cook 
your  breakfast  next  morning,  was  shown  to  architects  and 
designers  this  week. 

The  infra-red  lamps  were  created  to  dry  paint  on  tanks, 
planes  and  other  war  equipment.  They  do  in  three  minutes 
what  used  to  take  three  hours. 

These  powerful  rays,  for  after-war  use,  will  be  available 
for  the  conventional  home-electric  light  socket.  The  infra- 
red filaments  give  95  percent  heat  and  only  5  percent 
light. — Seattle  Times. 

PLASTIC  COAT  HOOKS 

Coat  hooks,  made  of  a  thermosetting  plastic  by  injection- 
molding,  are  replacing  metal  hooks  on  Navy  boats.  After 
the  war  they  will  be  available  for  civilian  uses  in  colors  to 
harmonize  with  room  finishes. 

— Science  News  Letter. 
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THIS  IS  AMERICA 


7  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills — ' 

THIS  is  America,  the  dynamic,  real,  physical 
America,  the  land  our  boys  are  fighting  to  de- 
fend. This  is  the  America  they  remember, — 
the  America  whose  future  they  have  been  led  to 
believe  is  theirs  to  direct  and  control  and  enjoy. 

Quietly,  one  by  one  across  the  land  they,  the 
finest  of  our  young  men,  are  being  conscripted  into 
the  ranks.  There  is  little  ballyhoo  about  it.  They 
are  called  and  they  go.  The  'glory  of  war'  has  de- 
parted forever. 

This  America  is  their  natural  heritage.  They 
have  left  it  in  trust  with  us  while  they  go  and  risk 
their  lives  to  defend  it  against  the  threat  of  invasion 
and  domination  by  our  fascist  enemies.  It  is  for 
us  to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  materials  of  war 
so  they  can  do  their  part  most  effectively. 

What  of  our  part  of  the  war  progress?  How  are 
we  doing  our  job? 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  us.  We  can  go 
on  as  we  have  been,  making  a  great  to-do  over 
how  much  we  are  accomplishing  but  at  the  same 
time  so  involved  in  the  business  of  making  money 
out  of  the  war  effort  that  the  boys  are  becoming 
skeptical  about  the  whole  situation. 

The  alternative  course  is  the  way  of  true  patriot- 
ism, of  Total  Conscription.  This  course  would  con- 
script everyone  just  as  the  boys  are  conscripted  and 
it  would  put  us  all  on  the  same  basis  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  health  maintenance  with  them.  Well,  why 
not?  All  bank  accounts  would  be  frozen  for  the 
duration,  but  to  make  possible  and  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  non-essential  personal  goods  the 
Government  would  pay  civilians  just  as  it  does  the 
boys.  Such  goods,  as  well  as  all  necessary  sup- 
plies, would  be  made  available  through  well  lo- 
cated distribution  centers.  All  business  and  finan- 
cial structures  would  be  'quick  frozen,'  and  likewise 
union  structures.  This  is  the  vital  point  as  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  boys  are  concerned.  They  natu- 
rally expect  to  come  home  and  take  up  where  they 
left  off;  to  find  their  unions  intact  and  in  working 
order.     WILL  they?     Not  if  present  trends  continue! 

At  present  labor  is  in  grave  danger  of  being 
conscripted,  by  the  Government,  to  work  for  private 


Typically  American  is  this  picture  of  power  development 
in  the  mountains  of  the  west. — Ross  Dam,  on  the  Skagit 
River  in  Western  Washington. 


industry,  wherever  it  is  needed,  with  no  say  as  to 
the  conditions  or  the  rate  of  pay.  If  this  happens, 
— if  labor  alone  is  conscripted — then  we  shall  have 
established  here  in  America  the  foundations  of  the 
very  system  the  boys  are  fighting  against  over 
there;  for  the  conscription  of  labor  only  IS  one  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  fascism. 

The  one  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  conscript,  not  la- 
bor alone,  but  everything  and  everybody,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter. 
This,  and  only  this,  will  allow  time  for  the  boys  who 
survive  to  get  home  and  find  their  normal  places 
and  to  have  their  say  as  to  what  we  shall  do  next. 

If  we  allow  labor  to  be  so  used  by  private  indus- 
tries then  we  shall  have  robbed  the  boys  and  de- 
stroyed their  heritage  while  they  were  offering  their 
lives  to  maintain  it. 

Total  Conscription,  or  fascism.  Which  shall  it 
be?  It  is  up  to  you.  Can  you  face  your  boy  on  his 
return  and  tell  him  that  you  were  not  willing  to  go 
all  out  and  conscript  YOURSELF  in  order  to  back 
him  up  to  the  limit? 

Lucy  L.  Barnes. 
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A  CHALLENGE 

TO  LABOR 


The  freezing  of  wages  and  salaries,  the  freezing  of  civilian  em- 
ployment to  jobs  and  locations,  the  drafting  of  civilian  employment 
to  new  jobs,  are  no  longer  threats;  they  are  accomplished  facts  in 
King,  Pierce,  Kitsap  and  Snohomish  Counties  in  Washington.  This 
brings  to  the  fore  a  fundamental  issue:  Can  we  introduce  in  this 
country,  in  this  greatest  democracy  of  the  United  Nations  a  national 
draft  of  compulsory  labor  service — drafted  to  work  for  frozen  wages 
in  private  enterprises  to  produce  profits  for  business  ownership?  This 
would  be  fascism  in  the  United  States  ! 

NO  FASCIST  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD  HAS  TOTAL 
CONSCRIPTION  WITH  NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND 
PROFITS  TO  NONE.  THE  FASCIST  COUNTRIES  HAVE  CON- 
SCRIPTION OF  LABOR  ALONE.  THE  MOMENT  THAT  ANY 
FASCIST  COUNTRY  INSTALLS  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  IT 
DESTROYS  ITS  OWN  FASCIST  MODE  OF  OPERATION.  NO 
FASCIST  NATION  HAS  EVER  DARED  PLACE  ALL  ITS  CITI- 
ZENS ON  THE  SAME  BASIS. 


TECHNOCRACY  URGES  THAT  LABOR  OFFICIALDOM  GET 
BEHIND  THEIR  OWN  MEMBERS  IN  PROMOTING  THE  IDEA  OF 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  BEFORE  THE  CONSCRIPTION  OF  LABOR 
ALONE  ABOLISHES  ALL  OF  LABOR'S  GAINS.  LABOR  MUST 
ADOPT  THIS  PROTECTIVE  OFFENSIVE.  THIS  IS  LABOR'S 
CHANCE  TO  HELP  SOLVE  AMERICA'S  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  OWN. 
IT  IS  A  CHALLENGE  TO  LABOR. 


(SEOTIOIT  STAMP) 
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PROPELLERS   TAKE  A  RIDE 


A  HUGE  merry-go-round,  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
gives  these  propeller  blades  a  ride  in  the 
East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  plant  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Standard  Propeller  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Instead  of  catching  the  brass  ring  the 
blades  catch  rubber  fairings,  or  cuffs.  For  the 
merry-go-round  is  in  reality  a  100-ton  curing  ma- 
chine. In  design  and  conception  it  is  claimed  to  be 
completely  novel,  and  so  far  as  it  is  known  there 
is  nothing  similar  in  the  field  of  manufacturing. 
(Front  cover  picture.) 

The  huge  machine  turns  on  rollers  mounted  on  a 
concrete  foundation.  The  outer  rim  of  the  table  is 
flat  and  is  divided  into  42  separate  slots,  each  of 
which  is  a  sector  carrying   a  half -ton  mold  into 


which  the  blade  fairing  assembly  is  inserted  for 
curing.  Each  slot  has  its  individual  system  of  air, 
steam,  water  and  electricity,  automatically  con- 
trolled through  cam-operated  valves  and  pressure 
controllers. 

The  machine  cures  two  sets  of  21  blades  simul- 
taneously. Each  mold  starts  at  a  loading  station, 
turns  to  a  gas  type  hydraulic  press,  then  moves 
successively  through  a  steam  heating  cycle,  a  wa- 
ter cooling  cycle,  and  finally  to  an  unloading  sta- 
tion half-way  around  the  circle.  At  the  last  point  a 
similar  cycle  is  started  and  repeated  on  the  other 
half -circle. 

— Photos  by  courtesy  Hamilton  Propeller  Div. 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE 


TECHNOCRACY    USES    YARDSTICK    TO 
TEST  ARGUMENTS  FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


TECHNOCRACY  INC.  in  discussing  any  sub- 
ject has  found  it  necessary,  for  clarity  of 
expression,  to  define  terms.  As  writers  on 
semantics  have  pointed  out,  the  English  lan- 
guage is  replete  with  abstract  words  that  fail  to 
convey  any  exact  meaning.  Unfortunately  these 
words  and  phrases  are  in  common  usage. 

No  term  is  in  more  dire  need  of  definition  than 
'free  enterprise.'  Politicians,  editors  and  column- 
ists seek  to  arouse  the  citizenry  to  patriotic  zeal 
by  stating  that  unless  we  win  this  war  we  will 
lose  our  'free  enterprise'  system.  The  impression 
is  given  that  such  a  disaster  would  be  horrific. 
The  alternative  to  'free  enterprise'  is  represented 
as  slavery,  and  the  break-up  of  the  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  abolition  of  religion  except  inso- 
far as  permitted  or  controlled  by  the  state. 

Since  'free  enterprise'  is  the  more  prominent 
among  the  3,478  (estimated)  causes  for  which  we 
are  said  to  be  fighting,  it  must  be  something  of 
incalculable  worth,  more  precious  than  gold, 
rare  jewels,  or  a  woman's  virtue. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  is  an  organization  engaged 
in  broad  research,  covering  all  phases  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live.  Therefore  it  is  particu- 
larly within  the  scope  of  such  research  that  an 
analysis  of  the  term  'free  enterprise'  falls.  The 
task  should  be  simple  for  the  term  is  of  recent 
origin.  In  the  predepression  days  the  term  'capi- 
talism' was  used  to  express  the  particular  sys- 
tem (?)  of  economy  under  which  our  nation  spas- 
modically functioned.  Cartoonists,  particularly 
of  the  left  variety,  personfied  capital  as  a  fat 
man  wearing  a  heavy  gold  watch  chain  stretched 
across   his   distended   abdomen  and  wearing   a 


high  silk  hat.  Conseguently  the  term  became 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  other 
cartoons  depicting  Intolerance,  Vice,  the  Red 
Menace  and  the  Yellow  Peril.  Obviously  the 
term  had  sunk  to  disfavor  and  it  was  customary 
to  smile  when  you  called  a  man  a  capitalist. 

About  this  time  in  history  the  public  relations 
man  gained  prominence.  The  men  who  glamor- 
ized tooth  paste,  cold  cures  and  certain  drugs 
guaranteed  to  promote  'regularity,'  became  the 
public  relations  counsel  for  the  big  corporations. 
From  this  source  came  the  term  'free  enterprise.' 
Since  everyone  wants  something  free  and  'enter- 
prise' is  a  term  of  compliment,  'free  enterprise' 
was  a  natural.  Everyone  would  want  it  and  no- 
body would  ask  what  it  meant. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  YARDSTICK 

Technocracy  Inc.,  has  an  embarrassing  faculty 
of  digging  up  a  yardstick  as  a  means  of  ending 
arguments.  When  applied  to  the  guestion:  'How 
free  is  "free," '  what  does  the  yardstick  show? 

From  the  publicity  boosting  the  'free  enter- 
prise' system  the  assumption  is  inevitable  that 
the  term  refers  to  an  economic  system  where  all 
are  born  egual,  have  the  same  opportunities  and 
succeed  or  fail  on  their  own  merits.  It  is  assumed 
that  anyone  can  go  into  business  and  if  he  burns 
the  midnight  oil  and  goes  without  sleep  eventu- 
ally he  will  be  a  millionaire.  Or,  as  Napoleon 
expressed  it,  'Every  soldier  carries  in  his  knap- 
sack the  baton  of  a  marshall.' 

Some  light  on  the  subject  may  be  had  by  an 
examination  of  the  'Baltimore  Plan.'  During  the 
depths  of  the  depression  a  group  of  bankers  and 
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business  men  in  Baltimore,  in  an  endeavor  to  build 
up  business  in  that  city,  formed  a  corporation  to 
underwrite  small  business.  Any  small  business 
man  who  ne'eded  capital  could  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  corporation.  An  accountant  would  be 
put  on  the  books  and  the  character  and  business 
reputation  of  the  applicant  would  be  examined.  If 
he  was  considered  a  good  risk,  the  corporation 
would  arrange  a  loan  with  a  bank,  a  private  in- 
vestor or  the  government  loan  agencies.  Quoting 
from  the  testimony  of  Sumner  T.  Pike,  Commis- 
sioner, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  be- 
fore the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
Page  483,  Document  No.  30: 

The  officials  of  the  Baltimore  venture  are 
emphatic  in  one  thing.  This  idea  will  not 
work  in  supplying  capital  for  the  neighbor- 
hood merchant.  It  works  primarily  for  indus- 
trial enterprise  needing  from  $50,000  to 
$1,000,000,  and,  of  course,  for  commercial  en- 
terprises large  enough  to  have  that  need.  In 
fact,  in  their  twenty-odd  years  of  actual  ex- 
perience they  have  been  able  to  think  of  no 
plan  which  can  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
the  neighborhood  merchant  with  any  degree 
of  safety  for  the  person  who  contributes  the 
needed  capital.  And,  naturally  if  they  are  to 
keep  their  sources  of  credit  and  capital  open, 
they  must  not  recommend  too  many  losers. 
They  would  have  been  out  of  business  long 
ago  if  they  had. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  small  busi- 
nesses which  all  are  free  to  enter  must  have  assets 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  loan  of  over  $50,000,  if  they 
are  to  have  a  chance  of  success. 

How  about  the  farm?  Since  under  the  naive 
theory  of  'free  enterprise'  we  all  are  born  equal, 
and  since  statistics  show  most  of  us  are  born 
'broke,'  are  we  all  free  to  go  back  to  the  soil?  In  a 
report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture quoted  on  page  467,  Document  467,  T.  N.  E.  C. 
Reports,  appears  the  following: 

In  recent  years  the  problem  (farm  labor) 
has  become  more  acute.  With  the  increased 
mechanization  that  has  taken  place  more  and 
more  hired  labor  has  been  displaced.  Their 
adverse  situation  has  been  intensified  by 
drought,  by  unemployment  in  cities,  and  by 
other  conditions  arising  out  of  the  general  de- 


pression. The  problem  was  dramatized  by  the 
situation  of  the  migrant  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  left  the  Great  Plains  and  adjacent 
areas  in  the  1930's  to  go  farther  west,  in 
search  of  work  and  a  place  to  live. 

According  to  the  Unemployment  Census  of  1937, 
1,547,000  males  were  either  totally  or  partially  un- 
employed on  the  farms.  (P.  16929,  Part  30,  T.  N.  E.  C. 
Reports.) 

If  there  is  to  be  found  individual  enterprise  any- 
where, it  should  be  on  the  farm.  An  examination 
of  the  record  shows  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  individuals  engaged  in  farming  are  success- 
ful. The  ownership  of  farm  property  by  the  farmer 
is  steadily  decreasing.  From  1890  to  1935  such 
ownership  fell  from  50  percent  to  39  percent.  The 
farmers  (in  peace  time)  haven't  been  doing  so  well; 
so  if  you  want  to  farm,  you  either  have  to  be  better 
at  the  job  than  most  of  the  farmers  or  you  must 
have  plenty  of  capital.  In  any  event  you  are  not 
going  to  get  far  on  the  'free'  basis. 

WHAT  TRADES  ARE  OPEN? 

Recently  there  has  been  much  publicity  on  re- 
training programs  for  the  soldiers,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  trades.  If  you  are  bright  and  enterpris- 
ing and  study  hard  you  may  advance  to  become 
head  of  a  great  corporation.  Just  what  skills  and 
what  trades  are  open  to  the  free  enterpriser? 

In  the  first  place  most  trades  are  highly  organ- 
ized in  unions.  Most  of  these  unions  limit  appren- 
ticeship and  prescribe  a  long  period  of  training.  A 
diploma  from  a  school  won't  get  you  anywhere. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  skills  are  disappearing 
rapidly.  You  need  only  read  accounts  of  the  mar- 
velous accomplishments  in  war  production  to  get  a 
rough  idea. 

Unskilled  housewives,  after  a  few  weeks  train- 
ing are  doing  jobs  formerly  performed  by  highly 
skilled  workmen. 

Let's  see  what  the  men  who  know  have  to  say. 

James  E.  Carey,  General  president  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America, 
and  National  Secretary  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  says:  (Part  30,  T.  N.  E.  C.  Re- 
ports, Page  16739.) 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor.  We  have  thousands  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  metal-trades  field  who  are 
now  working  on  production  lines.  In  fact,  our 
answer  to  the  people  who  say  there  is  a  scar- 
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city  of  skilled  labor  is  to  say,  'Name  your  city 
and  we  will  supply  you  any  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  skilled  in  that  field.' 

Dr.  Lubin:  'How  long  would  you  say  it 
would  take  an  entirely  green  man  who  has 
never  been  in  any  of  the  plants  to  reach  his 
maximum  earning  capacity  on  the  job  that  he 
happens  to  go  into  .  .  .  How  long  would  you 
say  for  the  tool  and  electrical  industry?' 

Carey:     'Two  or  three  months  is  long;  I 
would  say  6  weeks,  with  few  exceptions.' 
Thus  your  chance  of  getting  to  the  top  in  the 
trades  is  rather  remote. 

The  above  testimony  was  taken  in  1939 — a  fairly 
good  year  oh  the  economic  front.  What  in  the  post- 
war period?  During  the  war  the  productivity  of 
man  has  increased  (Estimate — no  statistics  avail- 
able) approximately  50  percent.  Boeing  Airplane 
company  announces  that  one  third  the  number  re- 
guired  in  1941  to  produce  a  Flying  Fortress  are 
turning  them  out  today.  That  means  fewer  people 
accomplishing  more  work.  It  also  means  fewer 
people  than  in  1939  employed.  Where  is  the  buy- 
ing power  coming  from  to  furnish  these  jobs? 

WELL,  WHY  NOT  BUSINESS  ? 

Why  not  freely  go  into  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try? Again  guoting  from  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  Reports, 
Page  17300,  Part  30: 

In  numerous  ways  large  capacity  equipment 
tends  to  operate  at  less  cost  per  unit  of  ca- 
pacity than  small.  A  steam  electric  generat- 
ing station  operates  at  a  cost  of  $135  to  $150 
per  kilowatt  for  capacities  of  2,000  kilowatts 
and  only  $92  to  $115  for  200,000  kilowatts. 
Likewise  in  Diesel  plants  the  investment  per 
unit  of  capacity  declines  from  $230  for  100  ki- 
lowatts of  capacity  to  $106  for  one  of  10,000 
kilowatts.  Larger  machinery  usually  requires 
smaller  amounts  of  fuel  and  also  of  labor  per 
unit  of  capacity  or  of  output.  Installation  costs 
are  likewise  lower  as  is  the  amount  of  floor 
space  required  per  unit  of  capacity. 
You  are  free  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try— but  you'd  better  have  plenty  of  capital. 

Since  most  of  the  economy  of  the  nation  is  con- 
ducted by  corporations,  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
freedom  of  an  individual  to  form  a  corporation 
and  go  into  business.  From  1919  to  1939,  95,020 
corporations  have  gone  o  u  t  of  business  in  com- 
merce and  industry,   an  average  of  450   a  year. 
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These  have  been  absorbed  or  put  out  of  business 
by  other  'free  enterprisers'  with  greater  finances  at 
their  command.  (T.  N.  E.  C.  Public  Resolution  No. 
113,  P.  315.) 

On  the  same  page  of  this  report  is  a  list  of  21 
major  industries  controlled  by  one  to  four  corpora- 
tions and  thus  foreclosed  to  'free  enterprisers.' 
They  are  virgin  aluminum,  automobiles,  beef  prod- 
ucts, bread  and  other  bakery  products,  cans,  ce- 
ment, cigarettes,  coal,  copper,  corn  binders,  corn 
planters,  flour,  plate  glass,  safety  glass,  iron,  oil 
wells,  steel,  whiskey,  women's  clothing,  wood  pulp 
and  zinc. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  clear  that  in  order 
to  do  much  free  enterprising  you  must  have  good 
financial  standing.  So  we  all  start  egual.  How 
many  can  reach  the  top,  or  even  a  position  guar- 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Quick -Frozen  Fruit  Juices 


THE  buying  public  has  become  familiar  with 
canned  fruit  juices  during  the  past  several 
years.  Although  convenient,  they  are  gener- 
ally felt  to  be  less  desirable  than  fresh  juices,  partly 
because  the  canning  process  affects  the  vitamin 
content  to  varying  degrees,  and  partly  because 
canned  citrus  fruit  juices  h  a  v  e  a  different  flavor 
than  the  fresh  fruit. 

A  new  packing  method  used  to  some  extent  be- 
fore the  war  and  promising   to  become  far  more 


ONLY    OUR     COLLECTIVE     STUPIDITY 
CAN  PREVENT  AN  ABUNDANT  SUPPLY 

well-known  in  the  post-war  period,  overcomes  the 
problems  incident  to  the  canned  product  to  a  large 
extent.  This  new  method  is  guick-freezing  of  the 
freshly-prepared  juice,  packed  under  vacuum.  Typ- 
ical of  this  process  is  the  method  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Consumers'  Corporation,  and  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  photographs. 

Only  tree-ripened  Valencia  oranges  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  guick-frozen  orange  juice, 
the  most  popular  product  of  this  type.     The  fruit  is 
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carefully  selected  from  various  groves  and  blended 
to  obtain  a  uniform  product.  First  step  in  the  quick- 
freezing  plant  itself  is  the  careful  washing  of  the 
fruit  .first  in  a  cold  water  bath,  then  by  vigorous 
scrubbing  by  large  revolving  brushes  under  ice- 
water  showers.  Every  step  is  carried  out  under  re- 
frigeration, in  order  to  insure  the  utmost  vitamin 
preservation.  After  washing,  the  fruit  is  graded  for 
size  and  the  juice  is  extracted  by  means  of  auto- 
matic reamers.  The  juice  passes  through  a  slowly 
revolving  strainer  with  the  proper  screen  size  to 
control  the  pulp.  Stainless  steel  pipes  then  carry 
the  juice  to  the  cooler.  From  the  cooler  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  a  stainless  steel  evacuator  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  very  high  vacuum.  This  step  eliminates 
the  worst  enemy  of  vitamin  C,  namely,  oxygen. 


This  quick-freezing  process  preserves  both  flavor 
and  vitamins. 


From  this  evacuator  the  juice  passes  through  a 
refrigerated  receiver  to  the  automatic  can-filling 
equipment.  These  cans  are  sterilized  and  lined 
with  baked  enamel.  The  closing  of  the  can  is  car- 
ried out  under  vacuum  in  the  latest  type  high  speed 
machine.  Final  step  is  the  submerging  of  the  filled 
cans  in  an  alcohol-brine  bath  at  approximately  mi- 
nus 35°  F.  The  entire  process  from  the  time  of  the 
cutting  of  the  fruit  until  the  cans  of  solidly  frozen 
juice  are  removed  from  the  freezer,  reguires  about 
40  minutes. 

Juices  processed  by  this  method  will  keep  indef- 
initely when  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  0  de- 
grees F.  When  liquefied,  it  tastes  and  looks  ex- 
actly like  freshly  reamed  juice. 

Not  yet  generally  available  to  the  public,  this  is 
one  more  step  in  better  living  awaiting  the  people 
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of  America  in  the  new  America  of  tomorrow. 

We  have  the  equipment,  the  trained  personnel 
and  the  'know-how.'  Only  our  own  collective  stu- 
pidity can  prevent  us  from  having  all  of  the  fresh 
fruit  juices  we  need  for  a  high  standard  of  good 
health  for  everyone.  Why  not  conscript  everything 
necessary  to  realize  this  possibility?  Or  is  good 
business,  which  can  be  attained  only  through  main- 
taining an  artificial  scarcity,  really  more  important 
than  good  health? 

— Evis  Joberg. 

Nature  is  always  bountiful. 
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WORLD  RACKET  II 


GEN.  SMEDLEY  BUTLER'S  DEFINITION  OF 
WAR  IS  AGAIN   BEING    DEMONSTRATED 


BECAUSE  we  have  recently  had  such  optimistic 
reports  from  Russia,  the  Mediterranean  thea- 
ter and  the  South  Pacific,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  the  axis  powers  will  soon  be  fold- 
ing up  and  begging  for  peace.  But  before  we  be- 
come too  cocky,  it  might  be  wise  to  consider  a  few 
of  the  facts  indicating  that  victory  for  the  Allied 
Nations  is  not  just  around  the  corner. 

Despite  allied  successes  on  the  different  war 
fronts,  we  should  remember  General  Marshall's  re- 
port to  that  Congressional  Committee,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  keep  so  very  quiet  about  everything  that 
was  told  it,  but  had  members  who  did  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing even  though  pledged  to  secrecy.  And  perhaps 
it's  well  they  did  chatter,  because  publicity  given 
to  General  Marshall's  off-the-record  comments  pro- 
vides a  graphic  and  very  grim  picture  of  the  war 
situation,  a  picture  that  should  curb  too  much  wish- 
ful thinking. 

VICTORY  NOT  YET  CLOSE 

General  Marshall's  report  set  out  facts  evidencing 
that  this  war  is  far  from  being  won.  For  instance, 
he  pointed  out  that  enough  Jap  troops  are  camped 
close  enough  to  Siberia  to  make  it  plenty  tough  for 
us  even  if  the  Russians  permit  us  to  build  and  main- 
tain airfields  there.  He  stated  that  Japan  is  still 
building  new  planes  much  faster  than  we  can  de- 
stroy them;  that  the  Nipponese  still  have  a  huge, 
untapped  reservoir  of  manpower,  and  that  in  the 
South  Pacific  they  are  still  stubbornly  resisting. 

These  hard  facts  should  make  the  American  pub- 
lic realize  that  what  lies  ahead  in  this  war  will  be 
much  harder  than  what  lies  behind  us,  and  that  the 
future  calls  for  a  much  bigger  effort  than  we  have 
yet  made  in  the  past  2  years.  We  people  of  Amer- 
ica must  realize  that  to  win  this  war  before  we  ex- 
haust both  our  resources  and  our  manpower,  Amer- 
ica must  be  united  with  a  patriotism  so  intense  as 
to  inspire  a  willingness  and  readiness  to  make  any 
sacrifice.    And  that  is  the  reason  Technocracy  asks 
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these  questions How  much  unity  have  we 

in  these  United  States?  How  ready  are  Americans 
to  make  any  of  the  sacrifices  for  which  our  situation 
calls? 

Certainly  we  can  see  little  of  this  needed  spirit  in 
the  sacred  halls  of  Congress,  Our  national  legis- 
lators, immediately  after  returning  from  their  poli- 
tical fence  building  at  home,  did  go  into  rapid  ac- 
tion, showering  the  Senate  and  the  House  with 
scores  of  various  bills.  But  what  was  the  nature  of 
most  of  those  measures?  Nearly  all  of  them  re- 
flected sectional  and  selfish  issues  only.  Hardly  any 
of  them  furthered  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  or  were  designed  to  augment  the  war  effort 
of  this  nation.  Law-makers  from  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board fought  to  push  through  legislation  that  would 
benefit  their  constituents.  Legislators  from  the 
South,  the  Middle  West,  the  Southwest,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  and  the  Pacific  Coast  battled  to 
do  likewise  for  their  particular  electors  regardless 
of  how  well  or  how  poorly  the  proposed  bill  would 
affect  the  rest  of  the  country.  So  as  a  result  we 
have  had  the  sweet  spectacle  of  our  national  solons 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  political  back- 
scratching  and  vote-swapping  so  as  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  measures  that  benefit  one  section  at  the 
expense  of  the  others  and  help  not  at  all  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  early  and  victorious  conclusion. 

SECTIONAL  LEGISLATION 

We  all  know  that  the  sort  of  action  needed  now 
is  impossible  when  legislative  activities  are  so 
greatly  influenced  by  the  legislators'  wishes  for  re- 
election and  by  the  urge  to  obtain  special  privi- 
leges for  separate  sections  in  these  United  States. 
These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  prevent  com- 
plete national  unity  and  check  intense  patriotism 
and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  our  native 
land.  And  it  is  these  conditions  that  installation  of 
Technocracy's  program  will  eliminate. 

So  there  would  be  less  of  this  sort  of  conflict  in 
our  national  operations  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
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why  Technocracy  has  long  advocated  Total  Con- 
scription for  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency 
and  for  six  months  thereafter;  conscription  not  merely 
of  men  for  service  in  the  armed  forces,  but  also 
conscription  of  all  money,  of  all  materials,  of  all 
machines,  and  of  all  man-power.  And  by  man- 
power we  mean  both  men  and  women,  regardless 
of  their  station  in  society,  and  their  assignment  to 
those  activities  for  which  their  gualifications  best 
suit  them.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  the  most 
from  this  nation's  raw  materials,  its  production 
plants,  its  transportation  and  distributing  systems 
....  all  of  which  would  be  conscripted  and  used 
by  Uncle  Sam  with  all  price  tags  and  profit-taking 
tolls  removed. 

BUSINESS  CONTROLS  RESOURCES 

Now  of  course,  these  proposals,  although  they 
constitute  the  only  scientific  over-all  design  for  our 
national  operations  in  time  of  war  and  when  in- 
stalled would  provide  an  easy  transition  to  peace 
time  methods,  have  not  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
our  major  corporate  interests  nor  by  our  political 
leaders!  Political  policies  in  these  United  States, 
particularly  those  involved  in  the  management  of 
our  domestic  economy,  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
dictated  by  organized  big  business.  And  as  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  so  aptly 
stated  not  long  ago,  government  and  the  public  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  business 
in  time  of  war  or  other  crises.  In  its  same  report 
this  Committee  found  that:  'Business  controls  the 
national  resources,  the  liguid  assets,  the  strategic 
position  of  this  country's  economic  structure,  its 
technical  equipment  and  knowledge  of  production.' 
Then  to  make  it  easier  for  business  to  dictate,  hun- 
dreds of  its  'number  one'  boys  are  appointed  to 
places  high  in  authority  as  $1  a  year  men! 

Furthermore,  in  considering  the  kind  of  terms 
business  dictates,  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  prof- 
its of  business  which  the  War  Production  Board  re- 
cently made,  are  very  interesting.  The  WPB  states 
that  of  nine  major  airplane  corporations  whose  ac- 
counts were  examined  in  1941,  the  least  profit  made 
by  any  one  of  them  was  25%,  and  the  highest 
was  94%  after  paying  all  taxes.  As  to  business 
in  general  in  1943,  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce 
recently  estimated  that  corporation  profits  for  the 
first  half  of  1943  were  43%  higher  than  they 
were  in  1941!     Then  we  have  the  pamphlet  recently 


issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Here  is  the  authentic  report  of  one  of  the  largest 
financial  institutions  in  these  United  States  showing 
that,  after  payment  of  all  taxes  in  1942,  those  80 
corporations  having  the  largest  war  contracts  gar- 
nered profits  totalling  445  million  dollars;  also  that 
estimates  based  on  profits  for  the  first  half  of  1943 
evidenced  that  this  year  those  same  80  corpora- 
tions will  net  the  neat  tidy  sum  of  446  million  dol- 
lars. Can  you  see  this  one  reason  then  that  poli- 
tical leaders  and  corporate  interests  are  beating  no 
drums  and  waving  no  flags  in  support  of  Technoc- 
racy's proposals?  For  realize  here  and  now,  that 
the  installation  of  Technocracy's  proposals  would 
take  all  the  profits  out  of  war  production  and  oper- 
ate all  of  this  nation's  facilities  on  a  basis  of  all  for 
one  and  one  for  all. 

The  need  for  complete  mobilization  of  all  of  this 
nation's  resources  in  such  a  crisis  as  this  one  was 
foreseen  by  others  than  Technocrats  long  ago.  It 
was  seen  for  instance,  by  our  famous  Major  Gen- 
eral Smedley  Butler  who  waded  through  the  mis- 
ery, bloodshed  and  death  of  the  last  war  with  the 
Marines,  only  to  learn  afterwards  that  throughout 
and  because  of  those  years  of  carnage,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  by  the  hundreds  at  home  in 
these  United  States  were  reaping  enormous  profits 
from  the  war  and  that  the  American  millionaire 
census  had  increased  over  2000  persons  during 
that  time. 

Now  in  that  part  of  its  specifications  which  cov- 
ers the  conscription  of  manpower,  Technocracy  pro- 
poses that  all  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65  shall  be  conscripted  and  that,  of  those 
assigned  to  duty  outside  the  armed  forces,  each 
shall  be  paid  a  salary  equivalent  to  a  correspond- 
ing position  in  the  armed  forces.  Gen.  Butler,  how- 
ever, in  his  book,  written  in  the  middle  thirties, 
when  an  enlisted  man's  pay  was  only  $30  per 
month,  favored  paying  everyone  in  or  out  of  the 
armed  forces  regardless  of  rank  or  position  just  $30 
per  month  and  no  more. 

GENERAL  BUTLER  SAID  IT 

Let  us  quote  you  a  few  paragraphs  from  General 
Butler's  book  of  years  ago:  'Let  the  officers  and 
the  directors  and  high  powered  executives  of  our 
armament  factories  and  our  steel  companies  and 
our  munition  makers  and  our  shipbuilders,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  all  other  things  that  provide  profit 
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in  wartime,  as  well  as  the  bankers  and  the  specu- 
lators, be  conscripted  ....  to  get  $30  per  month, 
the  same  as  the  lads  in  the  trenches  get.  Let  the 
workers  in  plants  get  the  same  wages  ....  all 
workers,  all  presidents,  all  executives,  all  directors, 
all  managers,  all  bankers,  ....  yes,  and  all  gen- 
erals and  all  admirals  and  all  officers  and  all  poli- 
ticians   and   all   government   office-holders 

everyone  in  the  nation  be  paid  a  total  monthly  in- 
come of  not  to  exceed  that  paid  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  trenches. 

'Let  all  these  kings  and  tycoons  and  masters  of 
business  and  all  those  workers  in  industry  and  all 
our  senators  and  governors  and  mayors  pay  half 
of  their  monthly  $30  wages  to  their  families  and 
pay  war  risk  insurance  and  buy  liberty  bonds. 
Why  shouldn't  they?  They  aren't  sleeping  in  mud- 
dy trenches.  They  aren't  hungry  .  .  .  They  aren't 
running  any  risk  of  being  killed  or  having  their 
bodies  mangled  or  their  minds  shattered.' 


This  old  war  dog,  condemned  and  villified  al- 
most as  thoroughly  as  Billy  Mitchell  was  for  his  ad- 
vanced thinking  and  forthright  statement,  knew  his 
wars.  He  titled  his  book  'War  Is  A  Racket.'  And 
so  it  is  for  those  who  fight  only  for  dollars  at  home 
while  millions  of  our  men  and  boys  fight  the  fascist 
enemies  of  this  country  abroad  ....  for  us.  To 
hasten  the  advent  of  peace  America  must  banish 
the  rackets  of  war;  and  there  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  take  the  racketeering  out  of  this  war.  There  is 
only  one  sure  way  to  so  completely  unite  America 
that  we  can  bring  this  war  to  an  early  and  vic- 
torious end.  It  is  to  mobilize  all  of  A  m  e  r  i  c  a's 
strength  in  resources  and  in  equipment,  in  men  and 
in  money,  under  the  specifications  of  Technocracy's 
program  of  Total  Conscription.  That  complete  de- 
sign is  ready.  It  can  be  installed  and  placed  in  op- 
eration by  Constitutional  authority  and  methods.  In 
this  move  for  a  quicker  victory  and  a  lasting  peace 
let  America  delay  no  longer. 

—Samuel  C.  Converse,  11833-2. 


INDIUM-Ever  Hear  of  it? 


WAR  RESEARCH  DISCLOSES  NEW  PROP- 
ERTIES OF  LITTLE  KNOWN  WHITE  METAL 


GLIMPSES  of  a  new  and  possibly  broad  field 
for  indium — a  soft,  silvery  metallic  element 
used  in  a  growing  variety  of  alloys — can  be 
seen  between  the  lines  of  a  statement  authorized 
after  severe  editing  by  the  military  censorship — the 
coating  of  ferrous  metals  for  resistance  against  cor- 
rosion and  abrasion: 

'The  latest  development  to  be  announced  by 
the  Indium  Corp.  comes  as  a  result  of  two  years 
experimental  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Propeller 
Laboratory  at  Wright  Field  ...  an  alloy  coating 
for  the  new  hollow  steel  propeller  blades.  This  in- 
dium alloy  finish  is  on  a  large  number  of  blades 
that  have  been  finished  for  this  purpose.  The  suit- 
ability of  the  finish  for  service  tests  has  been  tested. 
Water  spray  tests  to  investigate  abrasion-resistance 
and  salt  spray  tests  to  determine  corrosion- 
resistance  after  being  subjected  to  abrasion  were 
completed.' 

Although    such    an    indium-alloy-finished    prop 
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blade  is  on  display  this  week  at  the  National  Metal 
Congress  in  Chicago,  the  censored  statement  con- 
tains all  that  can  now  be  said  in  a  journal  of  na- 
tional circulation.  How  the  coating  is  applied  and 
what  the  other  metals  of  the  alloy  are  must  remain 
military  secrets  for  the  present. 

Significance  of  the  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  metal  (which  gets  its  name  from  its  character- 
istic indigo  blue  line  in  the  spectrum)  has  until  now 
been  pretty  well  restricted  to  adding  new  qualities 
to  nonferrous  metals — silver,  gold,  copper,  nickel, 
lead,  tin,  zinc. 

First  commercial  use  of  indium  was  for  dental 
alloys;  indium-gold  makes  inlays  with  greater 
strength,  ductility,  and  immunity  to  discoloration. 

Second  commercial  use  was  found  in  indium- 
gold  hinge  pins  of  spectacle  frames  which  proved 
immune  to  "freezing"  caused  by  perspiration. 

Biggest  wartime  use  to  date  is  in  the  main  bear- 
ings of  engines  for  airplanes,  tanks,  jeeps,  etc.    Steel 
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'backs'  are  electroplated  with  silver,  followed  by- 
successive  electrocoatings  of  lead  and  indium,  the 
latter  being  deposited  to  a  thickness  corresponding 
to  4.5  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  lead  coating. 

Since  indium  melts  at  the  1  o  w  temperature  of 
31  IF,  well  below  the  62 IF  melting  point  of  lead,  a 
slow,  two-hour  heat  treatment  of  the  bearing  at  a 
temperature  somewhat  above  31  IF  causes  the  in- 
dium to  diffuse  into  the  lead,  forming  an  alloy  of 
the  two  metals  that  is  harder,  more  resistant  to 
abrasion  and  corrosion  than  either  alone,  and  pro- 
viding a  bearing  surface  of  unusually  high  guality. 

Although  pure  indium  is  softer  than  lead  and 
can  be  chewed  without  apparent  toxic  effects  like 
so  much  gum,  just  1  %  of  it  added  to  lead  in- 
creases the  tensile  strength  of  the  latter  from  ap- 
proximately 1,600  psi.  to  between  2,400  psi.  and 
3,000  psi. 

Added  to  either  gold  or  copper,  indium  lowers 
the  melting  point,  increases  hardness  and  strength; 
copper  takes  on  almost  the  tarnish-resistance  of 
gold. 

Added  to  silver  solders  and  other  brazing  alloys 
in  guantities  as  minute  as  1%  to  2%,  they  take 
on  new  'wetting'  properties,  particularly  when 
used  on  steel,  and  increased  adhesion. 

Electroplated  in  a  thin  "flash"  coating  over 
nickel-plated  steel  and  other  metals,  indium  closes 
pinholes,  prevents  corrosion  from  starting  at  such 
points. 

About  the  time  that  the  automotive  industry  was 
being  converted  100%  to  war  production,  Stude- 
baker  finished  the  bright  work  of  a  few  hundred  of 
its  final  1942  cars  with  silverplating,  tarnish-proofed 
with  indium  plating  (BW— Mar.28'42,p60). 

Fact  is  the  current  price  of  $10  a  troy  ounce  for 
the  versatile  metal  (it  cost  about  30  times  that  20 
years  ago  when  it  first  went  into  dental  inlays) 
seems  to  be  not  much  of  a  hurdle  to  its  use.  A  lit- 
tle goes  a  long  way. 

It  takes  only  0.00016  troy  ounce  of  electroplated 
indium  to  protect  a  sguare  inch  of  silver  against 
tarnishing,  and  only  about  $1.50  worth  for  an  air- 
craft engine's  main  bearing. 

Postwar  civilian  uses  promise  to  cover  a  wide 
range:  plating  for  metal  lipstick  holders  and  other 
cosmetic  containers,  glass  colorings,  electrical  con- 
tacts, low-melting  alloys,  automotive  bearings,  tar- 
nishproof  light  reflectors,  jewelry,  whatever. 

Indium  is  even  being  rolled  into  thin  foil  for  se- 
cret military  purposes  thought  to  have  postwar  civi- 
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lian  applications  in  electrical  eguipment. 

Of  prime  interest  to  jewelry  and  silverware  man- 
ufacturers is  a  new  alloy  of  silver  and  indium 
which  has  so  little  of  the  latter  in  its  composition 
that  it  can  be  labeled  'sterling  silver,  925/1,000 
fine';  an  identification  bracelet  made  of  it  has 
shown  no  tendency  to  tarnish  on  the  sweaty  wrist 
of  a  soldier  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Production  of  elemental  indium,  a  byproduct  of 
smelting  certain  zinc  ores,  is  in  the  hands  of  three 
companies:  Indium  Corp.  of  America,  New  York; 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  New  York; 
and  National  Zinc  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Production  of  indium  tetrachloride,  the  salt  used 
in  electroplating,  is  in  the  hands  of  Indium  Corp., 
which  controls  the  plating  patent  situation  and  is 
responsible,  since  its  incorporation  in  1934,  for  the 
bulk  of  indium  research  and  application.  Figures 
on  production  of  metal  and  salts  are  military  se- 
crets. The  fact,  however,  that  they  have  been  dou- 
bling every  year  for  the  last  five  years  lends  cre- 
dence to  the  belief  that  all  wartime  needs  will  be 
covered — even  to  coatings  on  steel  military  props. 
—Business  Week,  October  23,  1943. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE— (Continued  from  Page  5) 

anteeing  a  reasonable  livelihood?  T.  N.  E.  C.  Re- 
ports, Public  Resolution  No.  113,  p.  92,  gives  a  rough 
idea — and  we  do  mean  rough. 

In  1936,  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  income 
groups  had  negligible  savings.  The  bot- 
tom third  went  into  the  red  to  the  extent 
oi  $1,207,000,000,  and  the  middle  third  to 
$252,000,000.  The  top  third,  on  the  other  hand, 
saved  $7,437,000,000.  To  put  this  another  way 
.  .  .  the  top  10  percent  with  incomes  over 
$4,600,  saved  86  percent  ot  the  total  savings 
made  in  1929,  while  the  second  group,  with 
incomes  ranging  from  $3,100  to  $4,600  saved 
12  percent;  and  the  other  2  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings were  accounted  for  by  the  remaining  80 
percent  of  the  population. 

If  we  all  start  egual  how  is  a  prospective  indi- 
vidual enterpriser  going  to  get  into  the  favored  10 
percent? 

While  we  are  fighting  to  save  the  'free  enter- 
prise' system  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  emi- 
nent an  authority  as  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  the  W. 
P.  B.  and  General  Electric,  casts  some  doubt  that  it 
ever  existed.  In  a  speech  before  the  American  In- 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Technocracy  Victory  Program 


TECHNOCRACY  proposes  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  institute  Total  Conscription  in  their  respective  countries.  Technoc- 
racy proposes  this  as  an  organization  with  a  membership  of  citizens  in  both 
countries.      Total  Conscription   includes  the  following : 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  institute  conscription  of  all  effec- 
tives, male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  65  for  national  service  both  civilian  and 
military;  all  citizens  shall  serve  on  the  same 
basis  of  pay  as  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  two 
countries  with  the  same  standards  of  food, 
clothing,  and  health  protection  and  with  the 
same  allowances  for  all  dependents  regardless 
of  rank  or  social  position. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  institute,  as  part  of  this  program 
of  Continental  operations,  conscription  of  all 
their  national  corporate  wealth  and  its  attend- 
ant institutions  such  as  banks,  trusts,  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  conscript  in  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, all  physical  facilities  and  operating  per- 
sonnel of  rail,  bus,  water,  and  air  transporta- 
tion; all  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  com- 
munications systems;  all  of  the  manufacturing 
industries;  all  of  the  oil  wells  and  refining  in- 
dustries; and  all  corporate  enterprises  engaged 
in  mining. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  conscript  all  physical  facilities 
and  operating  personnel  of  all  export  and  im- 
port  corporations.   The   two   governments   shall 


be  the  sole  importers  and  exporters. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  conscript  all  patents,  inventions, 
and  processes  extant  in  their  national  domains 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  ownership. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  assume  all  financial  indebtedness 
of  municipalities,  counties,  states,  and  prov- 
inces; and  in  return  for  assuming  these  finan- 
cial obligations  shall  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  sole  power  of  levying  all  taxes  now  levied 
by  the  municipalities,  counties,  states,  and  prov- 
inces. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  a  measure  of  Continental  safety  and 
welfare,  shall  close  all  public  bars  and  limit 
the  sale  of  spirituous  beverages,  wines,  beers, 
and  liquors  to  restaurants,  hotel  dining  rooms, 
and  licensed  liquor  stores. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  a  measure  of  Continental  safety  and 
welfare,  shall  abolish  all  foreign  language  pe- 
riodical publications,  foreign  language  adver- 
tising, and  foreign  language  radio  programs  for 
domestic  consumption. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  a  measure  of  Continental  safety  and 
welfare,  shall  abolish  all  foreign  language  and 
hyphenated     organizations,     associations,     and 
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fraternal  societies,  regardless  of  whether  they 
have  been  formed  to  promote  political,  com- 
mercial, cultural,  educational,  linguistic,  artis- 
tic, or  other  relationships. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  prohibit  the  transfer  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  form  of  currency,  notes, 
drafts,  or  money  orders  of  all  corporations  and 
residents  of  the  two  countries  to  any  corpora- 
tion or  resident  of  any  alien  country. 

Total  Conscription  proposes  that  in  the 
United  States  the  Army  shall  be  directed  under 
the  unified  control  of  a  Land  Command;  the 
Navy  shall  be  directed  under  the  unified  con- 
trol of  a  Sea  Command;  the  Airforce  shall  be 
directed  under  the  unified  control  of  an  Air 
Command;  the  Fortifications  shall  be  directed 
under  the  unified  control  of  a  Fortifications 
Command;  that  the  entire  military  command 
shall  be  unified  in  a  General  Staff  with  the 
constitutional  Commander-in-Chief  in  supreme 
command.  Total  Conscription  proposes  that  in 
Canada  there  shall  be  a  similar  structure  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces. 

AH  industry,  mining,  transportation,  commu- 
nications, and  other  necessary  units  of  opera- 
tion shall  be  unified  under  their  various  func- 
tional commands  under  a  technological  com- 
mand of  the  whole.  The  entire  technological 
command  and  the  entire  Armed  Force  com- 
mand shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
stitutional Commander-in-Chief  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Canada  there  shall  be  a  similar 
unified  Canadian  direction. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  peg  the  Canadian  dollar  to  the 
United  States  dollar,  and  shall  place  the  Cana- 
dian monetary  structure  and  exchange  rate  on 


a  parity  basis  with  the  United  States  rate. 
Technocracy  proposes  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  abolish  all  tariff  barriers  at  their 
common  boundary  line.  Technocracy  proposes 
that  the  entire  productive  effort  of  both  coun- 
tries be  interlocked  as  one  unified  program  un- 
der Total  Conscription.  Technocracy  proposes 
that  the  prices  of  products  exchanged  be 
'pegged'  at  a  standard  parity  in  both  countries. 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  create  an  equal  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  both  countries  on  the  same  cost  basis. 

The  people  of  the  North  American  Continent 
must  realize  that  in  this  age  of  technology  the 
methods  and  practices  of  history  cherished  by 
the  upholders  of  the  Price  System  are  incom- 
petent to  operate  a  Continent  under  the  de- 
mands of  Total  War.  The  facilities  of  yester- 
day's success  have  suddenly  become  the  futili- 
ties of  today  and  the  defeat  of  tomorrow.  The 
structure  of  America's  economy  demands  that 
we  North  Americans  abandon  the  haphazard 
conflict  of  private  and  group  interests  in  order 
that  we  may  win  this  world  war  in  such  a  way 
as  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  North  America  and 
win  the  peace.  Total  Conscription  would  con- 
duct the  war  and  postwar  operations  of  United 
States  and  Canada  without  new  debt,  inflation, 
black  markets,  unemployment,  racketeering, 
and  profits. 

Total  Conscription  calls  for  a  'quick  freeze* 
of  all  corporate  enterprise  and  all  labor  union 
structure;  for  the  suspension  of  all  dividends, 
profits,  interest,  rents,  dues,  and  taxes;  and 
for  a  moratorium  on  all  debt  and  litigation  for 
the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter. 

TECHNOCRACY 

Continental  Headquarters,   1 55  East  44th  St., 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


BEFORE    IT    CAN    DEFEAT    ITS    FASCIST  ENEMIES  ABROAD ! 


THE  WAY  OF  SCIENCE 


IN  A  PREVIOUS  article  (broadcast)  we  promised 
to  tell  you  what  the  world  is  made  of  and  how 

it  acts.  In  doing  this  we  will  disregard  opinions 
and  confine  ourselves  to  observed  facts  which  are 
subject  to  confirmation  at  will  by  anyone  who  cares 
to  do  the  necessary  work.  There  is  a  common 
agreement  among  all  recognized  authorities  upon 
these  matters,  opinions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  whole  world  and  everything  on  or  in  it  is 
composed  of  matter, — mass — susceptible  to  three 
principal  physical  states  under  the  influence  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  It  may  be  solid,  liguid 
or  gaseous.  For  instance,  under  normal  atmos- 
pheric conditions  we  have  solid  rocks,  wood,  ice, 
liquid  water,  gasoline,  alcohol,  gaseous  air,  natural 
gas  and  steam.  Change  in  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture changes  matter  from  one  physical  state  to  an- 
other, yet  no  particle  of  matter  is  created  or  de- 
stroyed by  any  known  phenomenon.  We  cannot 
create  nor  destroy  anything  real. 

Pure  substances  are  made  up  of  molecules  each 
of  which  is  exactly  like  every  other.  The  whole  is 
composed  of  just  92  elements  in  which  the  atoms 
are  identical  with  one  another.  These  elements 
compose  the  building  blocks  of  which  everything 
on  earth  is  made. 

Oxygen  forms  almost  half  of  the  material  of  the 
world.  Silicon  makes  more  than  one  quarter,  90 
elements  less  than  25  percent;  and  82  elements 
jointly  make  up  less  than  1/10  of  1  percent  of  all 
the  material  in  the  upper  ten  miles  of  the  earth.  A 
simple  statement  of  the  material  composition  of  the 
universe  is  not  hard  to  understand  when  not  com- 
plicated by  opinions. 

When  the  atoms  of  one  element  combine  to  form 
molecules  of  two  or  more  elements  they  make  up 
chemical  compounds  of  definite  compositions.  Over 
750,000  chemical  compounds  are  known — for  in- 
stance water,  salt,  sugar  etc. — in  which  the  mole- 
cules are  alike  in  each. 
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A  FURTHER  EXPOSITION   OF  TECH- 
NOCRACY'S SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH 

Most  substances,  however,  are  not  compounds 
but  mixtures  of  few  or  many  elements  and  com- 
pounds, such  as  most  foods,  fuels  and  air.  Even  your 
body  is  made  up  of  mixtures,  the  whole  being  very 
much  more  complex  than  it  seems  to  be.  We  should 
really  get  the  idea  of  what  things  are  composed  of: 
just  92  elements — there  are  no  more.  They  can  be 
transformed  from  one  physical  state  to  another, 
from  one  chemical  combination  to  another,  from  one 
mixture  to  another,  or  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  in  all  these  movements  no  matter  is 
destroyed;  and  with  the  exception  of  radio  active 
materials  no  element  is  changed  to  any  other  ele- 
ment. There  is  just  a  constant  shuffling  and  re- 
shuffling under  the  influence  of  energy. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  BASIC  POSTULATE 

We  have  been  discussing  the  basic  postulates  of 
science.  To  these  Technocracy  adds  one  basic  pos- 
tulate— that  the  phenomena  involved  in  fhe  func- 
tional  operation  of  a  social  mechanism  are  metrical 
or  measurable.  The  social  mechanism  is  the  ma- 
chinery of  production  and  distribution,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  agreements,  obligations,  debts 
and  responsibilities  made  and  maintained  between 
individuals  and  groups  concerning  differentials,  and 
their  manipulation  for  various  and  sundry  chiseling 
purposes.  As  all  parts  of  this  social  mechanism, 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  energy  consuming  de- 
vices, therefore  the  basic,  measurable  relationship 
between  the  parts  is  the  factor  of  energy  conver- 
sion. Thus  in  a  physical  world,  which  is  the  only 
world  where  facts  as  we  now  understand  them 
are  found,  the  universal  measure  of  all  events  is 
the  amount  of  energy  converted  in  the  event. 

Value  is  a  function  of  scarcity  and  is  variable  in 
time  space.  It  is  changed  by  many  factors,  has 
no  metrical  equivalent  and  is  not  a  suitable  con- 
trolling device  for  this  high-energy  civilization  we 
live  in.    Yet  it  is  the  foundation  of  practically  every 
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human  organization  we  know  of. 

Mass  is  the  amount  of  material  in  any  volume. 
On  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  get  a  rough  equiva- 
lent  of  mass  in  weight.  More  correctly  speaking 
mass  is  the  degree  of  resistance  to  changes  of  mo- 
tion or  state  exhibited  by  all  bodies.  This  natural 
law  is  of  great  importance  in  this  rapidly  changing 
world  we  live  in.  Its  social  implications  are 
obvious.  The  laws  of  inertia  have  been  taught  in 
our  educational  institutions  tor  several  generations, 
seemingly  without  the  slightest  idea  that  they  ap- 
ply to  our  social  system  in  an  exact,  scientitically 
parallel  manner  to  their  application  in  the  micro- 
scopic parts  that  have  been  studied;  yet  the  reports 
of  advancement  made  in  every  field  of  science  in- 
clude accounts  of  resistance  to  change  by  the  mass 
of  people  against  more  efficient  methods  of  convert- 
ing the  materials  of  our  environment  into  use  forms 
that  make  life  worth  living. 

There  is  probably  no  field  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion in  which  more  resistance  has  been  met  than 
those  phases  which  have  affected  the  superstitions 
men  have  held  about  one  another.  The  history  of 
science  is  littered  with  burnings  at  the  stake,  her- 
esy trials  and  the  imprisonment  of  scientists  whose 
works  have  contradicted  or  cast  doubt  upon  popu- 
lar superstitions  or  the  things  men  thought  they 
knew  about  themselves  that  have  since  been  proven 
to  be  totally  without  foundation. 

THE  NORMAL  REACTION 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  you  now 
is  that  this  is  the  normal,  natural  reaction  of  the 
mass,  whether  it  is  a  mass  ot  people,  lead,  wood 
or  feathers, — natural  inertia.  Nobody  or  no  thing 
is  capable  ot  changing  its  state  ot  motion  from 
within,  without  force  from  without.  This  brings  us 
to  another  definition. 

Force:  That  which  changes,  or  tends  to  change, 
the  state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion  of  a  body.  It  is 
through  such  changes  that  force  can  be  detected 
and  meaured.  The  force  we  are  considering  here 
is  the  impact  of  technology,  new  machines  and 
more  power  applied  in  our  social  operations,  and 
its  effect  upon  our  social  inertia;  what  changes  are 
being  forced  upon  us  by  technological  advance- 
ment, and  also  what  advancements  are  being  re- 
tarded by  mass  inertia.  We  are  considering  the 
impact  of  force  upon  a  mass  and  we  understand 
this  to  be  the  universal  formula  for  all  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  world. 


We  have  postulated  that  the  phenomena  in- 
volved in  the  functional  operation  of  a  social  mech- 
anism are  metrical;  the  metrical  eguivalent  is  the 
per  capita  conversion  of  energy  in  a  given  area 
per  time  unit  as  the  major  factor  in  producing  so- 
cial change,  and  all  minor  phenomena  are  sympto- 
matic. This  is  the  simplest  statement  that  can  be 
made  as  to  the  method  of  predicting  the  probable 
future  of  America  as  it  results  from  the  experiences 
we  are  passing  through  today. 

NOT  SIMPLE  FOR  SIMPLE  PEOPLE 

This  cannot  be  explained  in  simple  language  for 
simple  people  as  the  only  way  they  could  under- 
stand it  would  be  to  cease  to  be  simple  people,  in 
this  respect  at  least.  Get  a  good  text  book  on  phys- 
ics, say  a  popular  book  like  Maxwell's  Matter  and 
Motion  or  its  eguivalent,  from  any  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  This  will  help  you  to  re- 
member that  rhese  laws  are  universal  and  eternal. 

Former  generations  had  to  go  forth  groping  their 
way  darkly  into  an  unknown  future.  Today,  thanks 
to  the  application  of  the  methods  of  science  to  the 
study  of  the  social  order,  the  next  advance  in  so- 
ciety has  been  charted,  and  we  can  know,  if  we 
will,  what  the  future  holds  for  us  collectively.  Indi- 
vidually it  will  be  the  same,  as  we  will  all  have  to 
go  together  into  abundance  without  price,  value  or 
business;  a  functionally  controlled,  non-price  econ- 
omy— in  other  words  a  Technate. 

We  can  measure  mass,  force,  length,  time,  work 
and  power.  For  example,  one  kilowatt  hour  will 
lift  a  ton  weight  one  quarter  of  a  mile  high  in  one 
hour.  Working  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions it  would  take  at  least  13  men  to  do  the  same 
work  in  the  same  time.  The  cost  of  the  kilowatt 
hour  would  not  buy  a  single  cup  of  coffee  for  the 
whole  13  men.  Under  less  efficient  conditions  this 
task  would  require  more  men  in  the  same  time. 

We  are  just  giving  you  a  view  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Organization  of  Technocracy  so  that 
you  will  understand  what  we  have  been  studying; 
how  we  have  been  approaching  the  problems  of 
the  social  change  and  America's  opportunity  for 
social  betterment  that  is  wrapped  up  in  the  failure 
of  the  Price  System  to  function.  Under  normal 
peacetime  conditions  the  Price  System  must  distrib- 
ute consuming  privileges  to  the  citizens  to  consume 
the  output,  or  fail  to  function  and  so  cease  to  exist. 
The  evidence  is  abundant,  checkable  and  double 
checked  by  foreseen  events  that  have  already  come 
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to  pass.  But  today  the  conflict  of  world  events  com- 
pels the  United  States  to  install  the  designed  direc- 
tion of  the  strategy  of  total  war  or  face  disaster. 
This  designed  direction  of  national  operations  can- 
not be  attained  if  America  permits  business  and 
party  politics  to  dominate  the  administration  of 
America's  war  effort. 

The  structure  of  America's  economy  demands 
that  we  Americans  abandon  the  haphazard  conflict 
of  private  and  group  interests  in  order  that  we  may 
win  this  war  and  thereby  defeat  the  enemies  of 
America  and  win  the  peace  for  America.  Technoc- 
racy makes  the  uneguivocal  statement  that  Amer- 
ica cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale  and 
internal  efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices,  war 
profits,  war  wages  and  war  racketeering  through 
the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Americans  in  de- 
fense of  the  country. 

Total  War  demands  that  75  million  full  time  jobs 
be  filled,  64  million  of  them  essential  civilian  jobs 
to  provide  for  the  military  demands  of  an  armed 
force  of  11  million;  to  feed  it,  clothe  it  and  send  it 
across  the  seas  with  the  most  efficient  destructive 
equipment  that  can  be  devised,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  care  of  the  121  million  people  left  at 
home  to  carry  on  their  part  of  the  war.  This  part 
is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

AMERICA  IS  A  MECHANISM 

America  is  a  mechanism  that  must  be  controlled 
by  designed  direction.  This  designed  direction  can- 
not be  achieved  by  haphazard,  voluntary  contribu- 
tion: we  must  have  the  men  and  women.  Haphaz- 
ard and  voluntary  contributions,  voluntary  service, 
free  enterprise  and  labor  market  fail  to  fill  the  man- 
power quota  set  by  Total  War.  75  MILLION  JOBS 
MUST  BE  FILLED.  The  men  who  give  their  lives 
in  battle  are  conscripted  to  do  so;  the  rest  of  us 
must  be  conscripted  into  National  Service,  even  as 
those  who  die. 

Volunteer  service  and  free  enterprise,  even 
though  motivated  by  the  highest  patriotism,  are  still 
inadequate.  Therefore,  as  a  special  wartime  emerg- 
ency measure  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six 
months  thereafter,  Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  conscript  the 
men,  machines,  money  and  materiel  of  the  nation, 
with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none. 

We  require  all  of  America's  machines.  Power, 
communication,  transportation,  manufacturing,  min- 
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ing  and  oil  production  facilities  are  all  part  of  the 
American  mechanism.  They  have  a  war  job  to  do. 
They,  too,  must  be  conscripted  and  coordinated  un- 
der a  unified,  technological  command  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Total  War,  for  the  duration  and 
six  months  thereafter. 

No  individual  or  corporation  can  be  permitted  to 
withhold  raw  materials  in  the  flowlines  of  mining, 
lumbering,  agriculture,  etc.,  and  all  products  of  mill 
and  factory,  finished  or  partly  finished,  must  be 
conscripted.  Government  requisition  orders  cover- 
ing the  entire  30-day  output,  and  allocation  to  con- 
venient material  depots,  will  eliminate  delay,  con- 
fusion and  red  tape. 

All  financial  wealth  must  be  conscripted.  Con- 
scription of  wealth  will  submerge  conflicting  eco- 
nomic interests  and  halt  inflation,  debt  and  taxes. 
America  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale 
and  internal  efficiency  while  some  Americans  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices,  war 
profits,  war  wages  and  war  racketeering  while 
other  Americans  are  spilling  their  blood  in  defense 
of  the  country. 

THIS  IS  TOTAL  WAR,  NOT  A  10  percent  WAR. 
— W.  E.  Walter,  M.A.L.,  O.S. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  broadcasts  given 
at  New  Kensington,  Pa.  Another  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


MAXWELL,  JAMES  CLERK:  MATTER  AND 
MOTION;  reprinted,  with  notes  and  appendices  by 
Sir  Joseph  Larmor.  London,  The  Sheldon  Press, 
(American  distributors,  The  Macmillan  Co.),  1925;  xv, 
163  pages. 

This  remarkable  little  book  by  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematical  physicists  of  all  time  was  first  published 
in  1877:  its  reissue  in  1920  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
validity  inherent  in  all  fundamental  scientific  thought. 
It  is  recommended  because  of  the  clear  and  rigorous 
way  in  which  are  developed  the  concepts  of  force, 
motion,  work,  energy,  and  'material  systems.'  The 
treatment,  although  advanced  and  frequently  mathe- 
matical, should  not  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  any- 
one with  a  fair  knowledge  of  physics  and  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  methods  of  science — which  are,  ulti- 
mately, those  of  strict  observation,  correlation,  and 
exact  quantitative  measurement.  Particular  attention 
is  directed  to  the  chapters  on  force  and  energy,  which 
are  basic  to  all  phenomena  exhibiting  motion,  and  thus 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  Technocracy.  If 
the  reader  will  strive  to  appreciate  and  share  Clerk 
Maxwell's  lifelong  interest  in  the  'go'  of  things,  he 
will  not  only  gain  much  from  a  careful  study  of  his 
bcok,  but  find  it  both  possible  and  profitable  to  ap- 
proach social  phenomena  with  something  of  the  ob- 
jective clarity  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
conquests  of  science,  and  which  now,  through  Tech- 
nocracy, seeks  to  become  effective  in  the  domain 
hitherto  consecrated  to  the  speculations  of  philosophy, 
the  animosities  of  politics  and  the  values  of  economics. 
-Introduction  to  Technocracy. 
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ET  MACHINES  TOIL  WHILE  MEN  THINK.' 

This  foreword  introduces  a  booklet,  published 

by  F.  D.  Cornell,  which  describes  in  detail  a 

modern  mechanized  poultry  plant  that  covers  two 

full  blocks  and  produces  eggs  by  the  million  and 

meat  by  the  ton. 

Factory  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  not  a 
new  idea;  but  the  extent  of  its  development  and  the 
degree  of  refinement  of  the  processes  involved  will 
be  news  to  many  people.  As  with  other  factory 
goods,  mass  production  methods  are  achieving 
marvelous  results.  It  is  indeed  a  far  cry — or  should 
we  say  a  long  cackle — from  the  type  of  production 
which  had  its  basis  in  the  broody  old  hen  on  her 
nest  of  13  to  15  eggs,  to  a  poultry  and  egg  factory 
comprising  as  many  production  units  as  you  like 
and  operating  on  a  full-load  basis  the  year  around, 
entirely  independent  of  both  the  weather  man  and 
the  sun.  Here,  too,  by  controlling  the  periods  of 
light  and  darkness,  each  24  hour  period  is  con- 
verted into  three  full  day-and-night  cycles,  thus  trip- 
ling the  capacity  of  all  eguipment. 

AS,  WHEN  AND  WHERE  REQUIRED 

'A  series  of  Applications  for  Patent,  in  the 
I  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  some  is- 
sued and  others  pending,  basically  covers 
'maintaining  "living  beings"  in  a  continuous 
slow-motion,  in  recurring  cycles,  under  con- 
trolled environment,  while  mechanically  and 
automatically  providing  essential  services 
therefore.'  In  short  'an  automatic  assembly- 
line  production  of  food,  of  and  from  animal 
and  vegetable  life.' 

'These  patents  cover  the  means  to  produce 
food  in  the  centers  of  consumption  as,  when 
and  where  required.' 

The  manager  of  this  particular  plant  states, 
'We  have  not  sought  publicity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system.     Some  might  see  in  it  a  mo- 
nopoly, another  example  of  the  curse  of  machinery, 
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a  threat  to  the  farmer  and  a  menace  to  the  small 
producer. 

'But  you  will  find  you  have  not  thought  it 
through.  While  it  is  true  we  produce  eggs  and 
meat,  yet  we  do  not  admit  that  we  injure  other 
sources  of  production.  We  plan  to  create  new  con- 
sumption, not  only  for  all  of  our  production  but, 
through  our  advertising  and  quality  products,  to  so 
popularize  the  use  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat,  that 
the  total  consumption  will  be  greater.  Ours  is  a 
controlled  production,  designed  to  meet  definite 
markets,  and  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  produce 
without  limit  and  to  compete  on  a  price  basis.' 
(Italics  supplied.) 

'IN  AN  EGG  SHELL' 

There,  'in  an  egg-shell,'  so  to  speak,  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  anti-social  aspect  of  this  type  of 
commercial  development.  The  entire  emphasis  is 
placed,  not  on  the  maximum  possible  production  of 
food  as  it  could  be  developed  by  these  scientific 
methods  but  upon  the  purely  business  angle  of  it. 
The  thought  is  not  'How  much  high  quality  food 
can  we  produce  to  feed  and  nourish  mankind?',  but 
rather  'Here  we  have  a  new  and  better  way  of  pro- 
ducing food.  How  can  we  best  protect  our  rights 
in  it  and  make  the  most  out  of  it  over  the  longest 
period  of  time?' 

'Let  machines  toil  while  men  think'  is  indeed  the 
finest  kind  of  slogan,  and  if  men  think  long  enough 
and  straightly  enough  they  will  eventually  and  in- 
evitably come  to  realize  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  leave  the  control  of  food  production  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  on  any  such  basis. 

The  process  involved  in  this  mechanized,  flow- 
line  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  is  basically 
very  simple,  and  it  makes  the  maximum  use  of 
floor  space  available.  It  does  not  require  a  farm 
but  can  be  carried  on  on  a  city  lot  anywhere.  The 
book  brings  out  the  following  interesting  facts: 

This  building  is  over  500  feet  long  and  about  300 
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feet  wide;  a  basement  extends  under  the  central 
half  of  the  building,  and  in  the  basement  are  lo- 
cated the  power  plant,  boilers,  air-conditioning  ma- 
chinery, cold  storage,  fertilizer  department  and  ma- 
chine shops.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  poultry- 
plant,  the  warehouse  and  feed  department. 

The  poultry  plant  is  divided  by  a  central  service 
room  extending  across  the  center  of  the  building, 
and  opening  from  this  room  on  each  side  are  tun- 
nel rooms,  ten  on  each  side,  each  25  feet  wide  by 
250  feet  long.  The  warehouse  and  mill  are  at  the 
back  adjacent  to  the  trackage.  » 

On  the  second  floor,  which  covers  about  one- 
half  the  area  of  the  first  floor,  and  in  the  central 
portion,  are  the  offices,  the  research  laboratory, 
the  incubator  rooms,  the  egg  room  and  coolers,  the 
poultry  packing  and  canning  department,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  the  factory,  and  the  rest  room  and  res- 
taurant. 

The  tunnel  rooms  are  entered  only  from  the  serv- 
ice room  and  all  supplies  reguired  in  the  tunnels, 
excepting  those  delivered  through  pipes  and  con- 
veyors, are  delivered  by  carrier  suspended  by  trol- 
ley wheels  running  on  overhead  tracks.  One  man 
can  deliver  a  ton  of  material  from  the  warehouse 
or  unloading  platforms,  and  as  rapidly  as  one 
would  walk. 

HENS  ARE  SENSITIVE  CREATURES 

Before  entering  the  tunnels  the  few  visitors  al- 
lowed are  reguired  to  don  green  smocks  over  their 
street  clothes  and  to  remove  their  hats.  This  is  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  that  hens  are  governed  by 
habit  and  routine  and  they  are  easily  upset. 

The  tunnels  are  long  and  narrow  and  the  walls 
are  lined  solidly  with  white  hens  in  individual 
cages.  A  curtain  darkens  about  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  tunnel.  As  th  o  u  g  h  by  magic,  the 
walls  carrying  the  cages  move,  very  slowly  and 
noiselessly,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  a  minute.  The 
cages  are  hung  on  panels  which  in  turn  hang  from 
an  overhead  trolley  operating  on  ball  bearings. 
Emerging  from  behind  the  partition  into  the  light, 
each  hen  takes  150  minutes  to  traverse  the  150  feet 
through  the  lighted  passage  before  it  is  carried  be- 
hind the  curtain  into  the  darkness  of  another  'night.' 
This  2V2  hour  period  is  their  day  time,  and  the 
night  period  lasts  for  5V2  hours.  Thus  three  times 
in  every  24  hours  they  make  the  circuit, — one  solar 
day  is  turned  into  three  hen-days. 

In  this  plant  the  walls  are  six  cages  high,  so  that 
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each  tunnel  room  accommodates  6,000  hens.  These 
units  could  be  multiplied  endlessly.  With  food  per- 
fectly balanced  and  scientifically  controlled,  and 
with  the  purest  of  water  and  conditioned  air,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  birds  are  healthy  and  happy 
and  vigorous.  (In  fact  it  is  a  great  shame  our  babies 
are  not  so  well  cared  for.) 

This  whole  system  is  built  on  motion.  A  train  of 
hangers  holding  3,000  hens  is  driven  by  a  one-horse 
power  motor,  operating  through  a  gear-reduction, 
variable-speed  device  at  any  speed  from  Vz  to  2 
feet  in  one  minute,  and  instantly  variable  at  will. 
By  taking  advantage  of  that  slow,  constant  motion 
many  things  are  possible — each  an  incident  and  an 
adjunct  but  not  reguiring  specific  attention  or  ad- 
ditional power.  The  small  motor  takes  care  of  many 
small  tasks.  Each  60  seconds- — 1  minute — that  little 
motor  makes  these  things  come  to  pass: 

6  hens  are  roused  and  brought  to  the  light.  I 

6  roosts  are  folded  away. 

6  hens  are  brought  to  a  banguet  of  choicest  as- 
sorted foods,  filtered  water,  milk  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts, continuing  for  about  two  hours. 

6  hens  are  provided  with  a  ration  of  sprouted 
grains,  automatically  grown  and  dispensed,  a  vita- 
min rich  succulent  food. 

6  hens  have  their  cages  cleaned  and  droppings 
disposed  of,  dropping  plates  washed  and  disin- 
fected. 

6  hens  are  brought  before  a  battery  of  sun  lamps 
for  ultra-violet  irradiation. 

6  hens  pass  before  the  automatic  collectors  and 
their  eggs  are  gathered,  dated,  numbered,  weighed, 
counted,  recounted  and  delivered  to  the  egg  room. 

6  roosts  are  folded  down  for  use.  A 

6  hens  are  retired  to  rest. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  utterly  impossible  to  em- 
ploy a  worker,  for  a  wage  of  a  few  dollars  a  month, 
or  in  fact  for  any  wage,  to  work  24  hours  each  day 
and  through  the  years,  and  to  perform  unfailingly 
all  the  services  named  for  one  hen  every  ten  sec- 
onds— 3,000  hens  each  eight  hours — three  circuits 
each  24  hours. 

'You  see,'  said  the  manager,  'if  in  a  factory  you 
have  a  fine  machine,  correctly  designed  and  amply 
powered,  the  total  production  of  that  machine  will 
depend  on  hours  of  work  and  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial put  through.  In  this  room  the  machine  is  the 
hen  in  its  cage,  the  material  is  food,  and  the  prod- 
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uct  is  eggs.     The  machine  never  stops.' 

There  is  no  limitation  governing  the  system  de- 
scribed, as  to  either  size  or  purpose.  The  principle 
of  mechanized,  automatic  service,  of  controlled  day 
and  night  periods  and  of  controlled  weather,  re- 
mains the  same  whether  a  room  is  50  or  500  feet 
long,  whether  the  cages  are  in  two  banks  or  20 
banks,  whether  the  rate  of  travel  is  one  foot  or  ten 
feet  in  a  minute,  whether  the  day  is  short  and  the 
night  long,  or  vice  versa,  and  whether  the  system  is 
used  for  broilers,  layers,  turkeys  or  ducks. 

'In  this  plant,'  says  the  manager,  'we  combine 
many  rooms  for  various  purposes.  We  seek  a  bal- 
anced operation,  to  promote  what,  where,  as,  and 
when,  the  market  reguires!' 


Technocracy  salutes  this  magnificent  accom- 
plishment from  a  scientific  angle;  but  we  would 
take  exception  most  strongly  to  the  particular  aim 
expressed.  To  develop  our  resources  and  skill,  and 
to  use  them  to  help  produce  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  living  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, is  one  thing.  To  do  all  this  under  very  care- 
fully controlled  conditions  so  that  never  would  there 
be  enough  for  everyone,  but  only  what  can  be  sold 
at  the  highest  price,  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
producers — well,  that  is  a  social  disease,  for  which 
the  only  possible  cure  is  Total  Conscription. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 


Free    Enterprise      (Continued  from  Page  ll) 


stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers  at  Philadelphia,  in 
April  1941,  after  reviewing  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  America  finds  itself,  he  suggested  as  a  first 
essential  to  a  remedy,  'A  wholly  free  and  enterpris- 
ing system  of  free  enterprise.' 

Are  we  fighting  to  preserve  something  that  did 
not  exist  in  1941? 

In  a  speech  delivered  more  recently  before  the 
1943  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Mr.  Wilson  cast  aspersions  on  indi- 
vidual enterprisers  in  war.  He  observed  that  in 
Washington  certain  cligues  and  special  interests 
were  working  for  their  own  victory  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  the  war  effort  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Thus  it  must  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine a  dream.  The  'free  enterprise'  system  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  can  be  defined  only  as  two 
words  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  illusion; 
or,  in  a  more  pernicious  sense,  used  to  create  a  de- 
lusion in  the  minds  of  the  fighting  men  as  to  the 
reward  they  may  expect  for  their  sacrifice. 

As  Technocracy  long  has  pointed  out,  the 
Price  System — not  free  enterpr is e — under 
which  we  operate  has  steadily  approached 
the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  operate.  No 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  nor  high  sounding 
patriotic  pronouncements  can  slow  the  onward 
march  of  technology.  Sufficient  wages  can 
not  be  paid  to  supply  the  buying  power  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  wheels  turning,  when  the 
dread  day  of  peace  arrives. 
It   is   because   Technocracy   Inc.,   with   its  scien- 


tific approach  through  t  h  e  study  of  measurable 
physical  facts,  has  long  been  informed  as  to  the 
nation's  economic  trends,  that  the  program  for  To- 
tal Conscription  was  placed  before  the  American 
people.  Technocracy  Inc.  has  advised  the  Amer- 
ican people,  since  the  imminence  of  war,  of  the  cost 
of  life  and  irreplaceable  natural  products  in  at- 
tempting to  fight  total  war  under  the  direction  of 
the  so  called  'free  enterprisers';  for  it  is  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  operations  that  individuals, 
cligues,  and  special  interests  will  fight  the  good 
battle  for  their  own  victory. 

The  condition  existing  today  can  well  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  guotation  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Howard  Scott  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York  in 
January  1933. 

.  .  .  .  rhe  liberal  (that  last  resort  of  the  in- 
competent and  stupid),  the  debt  merchant,  and 
the  communist,  fighting  together  in  defense  of 
a  system  of  advantage.     We  can  wish  them 
well,   hoping   that   the   company   of   each   is 
pleasing  to  the  others  .  .  .  these  strangely  as- 
sorted companions-at-arms  will  have  little  or 
no  solace  save  the  mud  of  the  last  ditch 
wherein  they  now  struggle  so  valiantly.' 
Even  at  this  late  hour,  when  the  end  of  the  war 
is  in  sight,   Total  Conscription  could  hasten   the 
peace.     And  in  this   late  hour  Total  Conscription 
would  place  the  nation  in  a  state  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  thereby  permit  a  reconversion  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  fearless  of  the  repercussions  certain 
to  occur  through  its  avoidance. 

— Charles  Hickey. 
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NEW  SOLE  MATERIAL 

Successful  development  of  a  new  process  of  manufactur- 
ing shoe  sole  material,  which  may  help  solve  the  nation's 
shoe  leather  shortage,  was  announced  recently  by  the  Rus- 
sell Manufacturing  Company.  This  new  material  is  pro- 
duced by  processing  parts  of  fine  leather  hides  not  generally 
used,  with  trolene,  a  secret  chemical  compound  developed 
at  the  company  laboratories.  The  resultant  product  is  re- 
ported to  be  comparable  in  many  respects  to  high  grade 
leather. 

Tests  made  by  the  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc., 
showed  the  new  product,  known  as  'Trolene-ized'  leather, 
to  compare  favorably  with  high  quality  sole  leather  in 
flexibility,  abrasion  resistance,  resiliency,  moisture  absorp- 
tion, and  certain  other  characteristics.  These  tests  also  dis- 
closed some  factors  of  superiority,  sue!:-  as  the  fact  that  this 
material  is  water-proof  in  high  degree  without  being  air- 
tight; and  also  that  it  has  a  high  coefficient  of  friction 
which  reduces  the  danger  of  slipping. 

— Scientific  American. 


QUICKLY  REMOVABLE  BOOTS 

Quickly  removable  boots  are  laced  in  the  rear  to  adjust 
them  to  fit  the  legs.  Each  boot  has  two  zipper  openings  in 
the  front;  the  extra  or  emergency  one  opens  by  pulling  the 
zipper  upward.  Parachutists  wearing  these  patented  boots 
can  sed  them  easily  if  they  are  landing  in  deep  water. 

— Science  News  Letter. 


NEW  DRUG  SHOWS  DRAMATIC  CURES 

BERKELEY,  Calif.,  Dec.  30.— (AP)— The  University  of 
California  medical  school  said  today  another  so-called  "won- 
der drug" — gramacidin — is  competing  with  penicillin  in  "dra- 
matic" cures. 

Dr.  Henry  Brainerd,  clinical  instructor  in  medicine,  re- 
ported gramacidin,  prepared  from  soil  bacteria  by  a  rela- 
tively simple  process,  owes  its  healing  powers  to  the  same 
general  principle  as  penicillin.  He  said  gramacidin  is  more 
than  1,000  times  as  active  in  germ-killng  as  the  sulfa  drugs. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


WATERPROOFING  WAX 

By  bubbling  chlorine  gas  through  melted  paraffin  wax 
so  that  the  chlorine  replaces  the  hydrogen  in  molecules  of 
the  paraffin,  industrial  chemists  are  now  economically  pro- 
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ducing  a  noninflammable  wax  which,  when  applied  to  tex- 
tiles, renders  them  waterproof,  fire-resistant,  and  mildew- 
proof.     The  hydrogen  that  is  eliminated  from  the  wax  is 
then  made  to  combine  with  excess  chlorine  and  thus  pro-     ^^ 
duce  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  by-product.    The  odorless,  dur-    ^ft 
able  wax  can  also  be  used  in  making  plastics.  ^^ 

—Popular  Science,  Nov.  1943. 

MILDEW  PREVENTION 

A  new  technique  called  the  Puratized  process,  employing 
a  revolutionary  chemical  formula  for  the  prevention  of  mil- 
dew in  paper,  paints,  plastics,  leather,  textiles,  and  rubber, 
has  been  developed  which  effectively  renders  manufactured 
products  antiseptic  and  prevents  growth  of  micro-organisms 
that  are  causative  agents  of  mildew.  The  process  can  be 
easily  modified  to  meet  specific  requirements  in  many  in- 
dustries. Introduced  in  early  manufacturing  stages,  no  ad- 
ditional plant  equipment  or  extra  processing  are  necessary 
for  its  application. 

By  incorporating  the  new  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
susceptible  materials,  not  only  are  micro-organisms  killed 
which  may  be  present  at  the  time  of  treatment  but  the  ma- 
terial is  rendered  lastingly  immunized,  even  after  washing 
or  cleaning. 

Dr.  Prank  J.  Sowa,  research  chemist  for  Gallowhur  and 
Company,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  the  Puratized  process,  after 
surveying  the  problems  involved  in  rendering  fabric  anti-  ^^ 
septic  as  well  as  imparting  lastingly  bacteriostatic  and  fun-  ^fc 
gistatic  qualities,  determined  that  the  chemical  formula  re-  ^» 
quired  should  be  such  that  lasting  mildew-resistant  proper- 
ties would  be  imparted  to  military  fabrics  under  conditions 
of  field  use  and,  in  the  case  of  civilian  goods  in  the  post-war 
era,  the  treated  material  would  be  able  to  meet  all  climatic 
and  storage  conditions  and  yet  be  free  from  toxic  or  irri- 
tating properties. 

Dr.  Sowa's  formulations — there  are  six  variations — have 
been  exhaustively  tested. 

Not  at  present  generally  available  for  application  to 
goods  intended  for  civilian  use,  the  Puratized  process  has 
been  used  for  treating  millions  of  yards  of  canvas,  mos- 
quito netting,  and  other  military  fabrics.  Even  under  the 
ideal  conditions  for  mildew  which  are  found  in  the  humid 
jungles  in  which  many  of  our  troops  are  fightng,  material 
processed  by  Dr.  Sowa's  formulations  has  been  found  to  be 
definitely  fungistatic  and  becteriostatic  and  to  have  longer 
serviceability.  One  formulaton  has  been  used  in  treating 
over  20  million  pairs  of  shoe  linings,  not  only  to  eliminate 
loss  from  mildew  but  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  shoe 
lining  being  destroyed  by  Trychophyton  interdigtale,  the 
causative  organism  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

— Scientific  American. 
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S7i57T  GRANGE 
MASTER  URGES 
TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION 

Government  Conscription.  The  American  Legion 
and  other  groups  have  for  years  stood  for  what 
may  be  called  total  conscription  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money.  This 
would  mean  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  have  compulsory  control  over  practically 
everything  in  the  line  of  production  and  would 
leave  all  citizens  to  serve  the  Nation  on  an  egual 
basis,  with  excess  profits  to  none. 

This  has  for  some  time  been  considered  by  the 
State  and  National  Grange  as  a  logical  step  to  take 
during  a  time  of  war,  as  it  is  only  through  such 
measures  that  we  may  be  certain  of  taking  the 
profit  out  of  war  and  thereby  eliminating  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  sources  of  prolonging  the  conflict 
with  corresponding  additional  loss  of  life. 

Program  Needed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Grange 
and  other  organizations  who  believe  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  to  bring  about  such  a  program  as 
would  be  had  under  the  proposed  plan  of  Govern- 
ment conscription.  The  fact  of  how  much  more  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  early  conclusion  of  the  war 
and  the  saving  of  lives  be  placed  before  the  mak- 
ing of  money  during  the  war  is  being  brought  home 
in  a  forceful  but  tragic  manner  to  many  parents 
and  relatives  who  are  being  informed  of  their  loved 
ones  being  lost  in  action.  These  people  are  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  doing  all  possible  to  aid  the  war 
effort,  and  those  who  have  considered  the  proposed 
program  are  eager  for  its  beneficial  results. 

It  is  barbarous  that  a  war  must  ever  exist,  but  it 
is  almost  inhuman  that  groups,  special  interests  or 
individuals  should  intentionally  prolong  the  war  by 
using  its  effects  to  bring  about  profits  to  themselves. 
The  war  responsibility  belongs  to  all  of  us.  Our 
interests  in  victory  should  be  identical.  Our  efforts 
toward  bringing  about  that  victory  should  be  egual, 
and  the  war  should  not  leave  some  of  us  hopelessly 
in  poverty  and  others  extremely  wealthy.  Let  us 
support  the  move  that  would  give  us  these  desir- 
able results. 

— Henry  P.  Carstensen, 

Master  Wash.  State  Grange. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1934  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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CHICAGO  PAPER  CUTS  OUT  ADS 

Because  of  the  newsprint  shortage,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  will  publish  no  advertising  except  death  and  legal  no- 
tices, church  bulletins  and  amusement  announcements  from 
December  23  until  January  3. 

In  an  "announcement  to  advertisers"  published  today, 
the  paper  said: 

"It  became  apparent  at  the  outset  of  newsprint  rationing 
that,  to  live  within  our  quota,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  accommodate  all  the  advertising  offered  to  us  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  our  readers  the  news  and  features  to  which 
they  were  entitled." 

During  the  period  between  December  23  and  January  3, 
the  announcement  said,  the  paper  "will  appear  as  usual 
with  all  its  editorial  features  and  news  sections  unabridged." 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

COLD  TURKEY 

'Every  time  an  isolated  strike  occurs,  a  hue  and  cry  de- 
velops for  lynching  of  labor's  rights.  Such  an  attitude  is 
un-American.  It  is,  in  fact,  typically  fascist.  There  is  no 
place  for  it  in  our  free  country.' 

— President  William  Green,  of  the  A.F.L. 
Quoted  in  LABOR,  Sept.  25,  1943. 

WHEAT  USED  AS  FUEL  SUBSTITUTE 

BUENOS  AIRES  Oct.  23.— Wheat  has  taken  its  place  as 
one  of  Argentina's  fuel  substitutes.  The  acute  fuel  shortage 
has  resulted  in  the  release  by  the  government  of  2,000,000 
tons  of  old  wheat  and  500,000  tons  of  linseed  for  use  as  in- 
dustrial fuel. 

Surplus  stocks  of  corn  being  used  as  fuel  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Existing  restrictions  on  the  export  of  linseed  prob- 
ably will  be  made  more  drastic  to  permit  additional  supplies 
to  be  processed  for  fuel. 

— Seattle  Times. 

MECHANICAL  PICKER 

Now  emerging  from  the  dream  world  into  the  reality  of 
production  and  operation  is  the  two-row  Morco  cotton  strip- 
per, 100  of  which  have  been  built,  with  government  approval, 
by  the  C.  E.  Morris  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Fifteen  of  the  ma- 
chines already  have  been  shipped  to  the  south  plains  of  the 
west  Texas  cotton  belt. 

These  machines,  based  upon  a  model  developed  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College,  harvest  a  bale  an  hour  from  fields  yielding 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  bale  an  acre,  or  from 
seven  to  ten  bales  in  a  normal  working  day. 

The  stripper  consists  of  a  slot  for  each  of  the  two  rows, 
with  a  revolving  screw  to  carry  the  bolls  into  a  container 
or  truck  in  the  rear.  The  stripper  can  be  attached  to  a 
standard  farm  tractor  of  the  Farmall  type.  Each  stripper 
displaces  from  10  to  15  cotton  pickers,  depending  upon  the 
cotton  and  the  speed  of  the  humans  at  work. 

— Science  News  Letter. 
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$16,656,528  FOR  WAR-EFFORT  ADS 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  3.— (AP)— United  States  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  published  $16,656,528  worth  of  advertis- 
ing in  support  of  the  war  effort  during  August,  September 
and  October,  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  disclosed. 

Thirty-six  different  war  projects,  ranging  from  the  last 
war  bond  drive  to  the  stocking  salvage  were  supported  by 
the  newspaper  ad  campaigns,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  said  last  night. 

Representing  40  per  cent  of  the  total  war  advertising 
spending  was  the  War  Bond  drive  which  totaled  $8,156,925. 
Second  was  the  "don't  telephone"  campaign  on  which 
$1,474,974  was  spent,  and  third  was  the  national  war  fund 
drive,  backed  by  $1,092,159  worth  of  ads. 

The  bureau  pointed  out  that  the  three  months'  total  in- 
cluded in  the  survey  represented  advertising  space  alone, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  tremendous  bulk 
of  editorial  space  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  war  projects. 

FISH  HANDLING  SPEEDED  UP 

Time-honored  method  of  unloading  herring  from  fishing 
schooners  calls  for  "scoopers"  who  net  the  fish  out  of  the 
holds  into  barrels  and  "hoisters"  who  put  the  barrels  ashore. 
Newest  method  calls  for  an  8-in.  hose  and  a  fish  pump. 
You  flood  the  hold  and  float  the  cargo  so  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  will  be  included  in  the  pumping  operation. 
Time  for  filling  a  56-bu.  tank  with  fish  is  now  two  minutes 
— compared  with  15  for  the  same  job  by  scoopers  and  hoist- 
ers— when  they  could  be  hired. 

— Business  Week,  October  30,  1943. 

.50-CALIBER  SHELL  PLANT  TO  CLOSE 

LOWELL,  Mass.,  Nov.  20.— (AP)— The  huge  Lowell  ord- 
nance plant  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  which  has 
been  manufacturing  .50  caliber  shells  for  the  Army  since 
April  2,  1942,  will  close  before  December  31,  the  Army  an- 
nounced today,  because  the  Army  has  enough  ammunition 
"for  any  crisis,  however  unexpected." 

At  the  peak  of  production,  the  plant  employed  5,700  men 
and  women  but  this  number  has  been  reduced  in  recent 
weeks  to  about  3,500  the  announcement  said. 

BANK  STOPS  INTEREST 

SPOKANE,  Nov.  5. — AP  —  Interest  payments  on  savings 
deposits  will  be  discontinued  by  the  State  Bank  of  Wilbur 
(Lincoln  County)  Dec.  1,  Fred  L.  Stanton,  President  of  the 
Washington  Trust  Company,  said  last  night.  Stanton  pre- 
dicted the  move  would  spread  throughout  the  country  with 
the  customers  facing  increased  service  charges. 

'With  the  loan  field  steadily  becoming  narrowed  by  gov- 
ernment competition,  new  limitations  on  investment  portfo- 
lios and  more  money  on  deposit  than  ever  before',  said 
Stanton,  'all  banks  face  problems  of  handling  deposits.' 

— Seattle  Times. 
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SECTION 

ACTIVITIES 


THE  membership  of  Technocracy  Inc.  represents  an 
interesting  cross-cut  of  American  citizenship.  It 
can  supply  experts  in  practically  any  line  of  skill. 
This  group  picture,  taken  at  a  membership  dinner  during 
the  holiday  season,  includes  members  of  the  following 
trades  and  professions:  electrician,  dairyman,  doctor,  ac- 
countant, carpenters,  painters,  barber,  farmers,  draughts- 
man, machinist,  nurse,  stenographers,  typists,  telephone 
operator,  postman,  teacher,  Boeing  and  shipyard  work- 
ers, editor,  printer,  cab  driver,  and  t  h  e  photographer 
behind  the  camera.  The  picture  at  the  right  shows  a  tal- 
ented musician,  also  a  member,  entertaining  the  group. 

— Techphotos  by  Stillmaker. 
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Conscription 


MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL,  MONEY ! 

The  United  States  and  Canada  must  install  Total  Conscription  to 
ensure  military  victory  and  internal  security  in  the  postwar. 

Total  Conscription  will  exclude  fascism  from  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Do  we  not  realize  that  politico-business-economic  methods   are  in- 
competent in  total  war  and  will  be  disastrous  in  the  postwar? 
Must  our  technological  efficiency  be  sapped  by  the  prerogatives  of 
business  and  by  political  expediency? 

Why  should  not  all  citizens  serve  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Armed 
Forces — National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None? 

TECHNOCRACY  ASKS:  Can  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  achieve  a  fighting  morale  and  internal  efficiency  while  some 
citizens  gain  wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices,  war 
wages,  war  profits,  and  war  racketeering,  while  other  citizens  give 
their  lives? 

If  there  are  30,000,000  unemployed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
after  the  war,  we  will  need  Total  Conscription  more  in  the  peace 
than  in  the  war!  Urge  Total  Conscription  now  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States  ! 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND  PROFITS  TO  NONE ! 


(SECTION    STAMP) 
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MURALS  DOMINATE  NEW  SHQ  AT  8342-1,  DETROIT 


THIS  large  map  of  the  Technate  is  the  key  point 
of  the  mural  decorations  in  the  new  Section 
Headquarters  of  R.D.  8342  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  general  theme,  'Over-all  Planning,'  is  developed 
by  other  maps,  charts  and  pictures,  so  that  a  visitor 
making  a  tour  of  the  Section  is  given  a  comprehen- 
sive visual  demonstration  of  the  full  scope  of  Tech- 
nocracy's scientific  analysis  of  the  fundamentals  of 
our  social  mechanism. 

The  Technate  of  North  America  is  the  minimum 
area  for  the  maximum  defense  and  efficiency.  De- 
fense bases,  (stars)  are  located  strategically  in  re- 
lation to  time-distance  factors,  climate,  geography, 


geology,  distribution  of  population,  resources,  etc. 
Science  is  to  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
America's  waterways  for  power,  transportation,  cli- 
matic modification  and  irrigation.  Technocracy's 
design  for  Continental  Operation  also  includes  a 
Continental  Power  Grid  with  direct  current  trans- 
mission, Continental  Highway  Grid,  and  Agrotech- 
nological  Units  of  400,000  acres. 

The  consolidation  and  rebuilding  of  the  North 
American  Continent  will  be  the  greatest  undertak- 
ing ever  conceived  by  man.  It  is  an  engineering 
problem,  too  big  for  the  petty  chiseling  practices  of 
business. 
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AMERICA'S    PARADOX 

MANAGEMENT  DEMANDS  'INCENTIVES  TO  PRODUCE' 
WHILE      STRIKERS      ARE      BRANDED     'UNPATRIOTIC 


1 NCLE  SAM'S  got  my  address.    If  he  wants 


me,   I  guess  he'll  tell  me.     Until  then  I 


guess  I'm  not  interested,  Mister.  Maybe, 
as  the  guy  says,  helping  to  build  ships  is  almost 
as  important  as  carrying  a  gun.  Maybe  the  pay 
is  better.  Maybe  the  living's  all  right.  But  I  like 
Philadelphia.    I  don't  like  factory  towns.' 

This  response  was  made  by  a  taxi-driver  in 
the  U.  S.  Employment  office  in  Philadelphia, 
when  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  interest 
men  in  going  to  a  nearby  Jersey  town  to  work 
in  a  shipyard.  It  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude of  labor  in  general.  Any  laborer  apparently 
is  perfectly  willing  to  work  on  war  production 
once  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  working  solely  in 
the  interest  of  his  country  and  that  he  is  being 
fairly  treated. 

'What's  the  answer?'  says  Mr.  Grenville  Clark, 
the  brilliant  Harvard  lawyer  who  is  the  real 
author  of  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill  calling  for  a 
national  service  act.  'We've  got  a  war  to  fight. 
Are  just  SOME  people  to  fight  it?  And  just  SOME 
make  the  necessary  weapons?  Or  do  we  all  get 
in,  buckle  down,  and  get  it  over  with?' 

Mr.  Clark's  guestioning  does  not  go  far 
enough.  He  might  have  asked,  'Are  just  SOME 
men  to  make  big  money  out  of  our  war  effort? 
Are  some  23,000  men  to  be  allowed  to  become 
millionaires  on  the  profits  of  this  war,  as  hap- 
pened in  World  War  I?  Are  the  unions  to  be  de- 
nied the  use  of  their  sole  weapon  of  defense,  the 
strike,  with  no  assurance  of  ever  getting  it  back? 
Are  SOME  men  to  be  conscripted  to  work  in  pri- 
vate plants  for  private  enterprise,   even  though 


they  have  helped  pay  in  taxes  the  money  used 
by  the  Government  to  erect  those  same  plants 
for  the  benefit  of  private  enterprise,  and  even 
though  our  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  such 
action  is  slavery? 

'Are  they  to  be  forced  to  accept  such  employ- 
ment even  though  they  know  they  may  be  re- 
guired  to  hide  out  somewhere  in  the  plant  and 
keep  mum  about  it,  so  the  profits  of  their  em- 
ployer may  be  greater?  Are  they  to  be  forced  to 
accept  such  employment  even  though,  once  in  it, 
they  may  be  reguired  to  commit  sabotage  by  de- 
stroying building  materials,  by  burning  or  bury- 
ing them;  even  though  their  own  lives  may  be 
unnecessarily  endangered  by  their  having  to 
work  in  buildings  which,  through  deliberately 
faulty  construction,  are  death  traps? 

'Are  SOME  men  to  be  allowed  to  chisel  and 
cheat  and  steal  from  the  Government,  while  oth- 
ers are  forced  to  work  at  wages  that  are  entirely 
inadeguate  to  support  their  families  in  decency 
and  good  health?  (See  'The  Sunflower  Scandal" 
in  our  January  issue.) 

'Are  SOME  to  be  given  special  "incentives  to 
produce,"  while  others  are  branded  as  unpatri- 
otic if  they  demand  fair  play  and  fight  for  it  in 
the  only  way  by  which  they  can  get  any  results?' 
Mr.  Clark's  sincerity  cannot  be  guestioned.  If 
the  whole  American  people  will  so  guestion 
themselves;  if  they  will  carry  their  guestioning 
through  to  a  logical  end,  they  can  reach  but  one 
conclusion:  namely,  that  conscription  of  labor 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Only  by  put- 
ting all  citizens  on  the  same  basis  as  the  armed 
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forces  can  we  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale 
and  internal  efficiency. 

Speaking  of  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill  for  the 
drafting  of  labor  alone,  Paul  Mallon  says:  'The 
urge  for  this  thing  is  the  injustice  of  drafting  the 
soldier.  Not  even  do  the  proponents  propose  jus- 
tice in  lieu  thereof.  A  drafted  soldier  has  his  whole 
life  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and  all 
are  treated  alike  as  to  pay  and  special  privileges, 
including  insurance,  allowance  for  dependents, 
medical  care,  etc. 

'Nothing  comparable  is  promised  the  civilian 
draftee.  He  can  be  uprooted  from  his  home,  sent 
across  the  country  to  work  in  a  field  for  half  the 


wages  or  less — and  all  the  Government  would  give 
him  is  transportation  and  a  polite  invitation  to  the 
draft  boards  to  consider  housing  conditions  in  the 
area  to  which  he  is  sent.' 

Organized  labor  is  opposing  this  fascist,  class 
legislation;  and  more  and  more  unions  are  sup- 
porting Technocracy's  proposal  that  union  labor 
shall  adopt  an  offensive  defense  by  demanding  To- 
tal Conscription  of  the  Men,  Machines,  Materiel 
and  Money  of  the  nation,  with  national  service  from 
all  and  profits  to  none,  for  the  duration  and  six 
months  thereafter. 

— Editorial. 


ENERGY  SETS  THE  PACE 


TECHNOLOGY  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR  AND  WRITE  THE  PEACE 
WE   MUST  DETERMINE  NOW  WHAT  THE  SCORE  WILL  BE 


THE  nation  that  converts  the  greater  amount  of 
extraneous  energy  will  defeat  that  nation  con- 
verting a  lesser  amount  of  extraneous  energy, 
other  things  being  equal.  Extraneous  energy  is 
converted  from  coal,  oil,  gas,  water  and  hydro- 
electric power.  In  other  words,  extraneous  energy 
is  all  energy  other  than  human  energy.  98  percent 
of  all  energy  converted  in  America  is  extraneous 
energy  and  only  2  percent  is  human  energy.  The 
amount  of  extraneous  energy  that  any  nation  can 
convert  into  use  forms  determines  the  standard  of 
living  for  that  nation. 

When  we  speak  of  technology,  we  are  speaking 
of  a  converter  of  extraneous  energy,  whether  it  be 
producing  civilian  goods  and  war  materiel  here  at 
home,  or  expending  this  war  materiel  on  the  battle 
fronts. 

For  7000  years  man  did  not  convert  more  than 
2000  kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day  of  ex- 
traneous energy.  When  the  white  man  invaded 
the  North  American  Continent  there  were  about  2 
million  Indians  living  here.  Their  use  of  extraneous 
energy  was  approximately  2  percent  extraneous  and 
98  percent  human  energy,  just  the  reverse  of  our 
present  standards.  They  had  reached  a  biological 
equilibrium   between   their  food   supply   and   their 


population.  Their  death  rate  was  about  equal  to 
the  birth  rate,  so  their  population  remained  static. 
The  knowledge  the  white  man  had  of  the  use  of 
extraneous  energy,  while  not  greatly  superior,  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  dominate  the  Indians.  The  de- 
tails of  how  man  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  the 
wheel,  fossil  fuels,  coal,  iron  ore,  steam  and  hydro- 
electric power,  make  another  story.  However,  it  is 
through  this  knowledge  and  the  use  of  extraneous 
energy  that  this  North  American  Continent  has  be- 
come the  greatest  continent  on  this  earth. 

The  North  American  Continent  has  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  natural  resources.  We  have 
the  largest  number  of  engineers  and  skilled  techni- 
cians in  the  world.  It  is  well  to  note  here  that  a 
nation  with  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  but 
without  skilled  personnel  would  have  a  very  low 
conversion  of  extraneous  energy.  This  would  also 
apply  to  a  nation  with  a  large  skilled  personnel  but 
lacking  the  natural  resources.  The  whole  of  Europe 
including  Russia  converts  a  lesser  amount  of  kilo- 
watt hours  of  electric  power  than  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent,  yet  America  has  a  land  area  of  only 
19  percent  of  the  world,  and  only  9  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  Europe's  problems  are  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  scarcity.     America's  problems 
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are  caused  by  the  pressure  of  abundance.  The  two 
are  diametrically  opposite  and  America's  is  the 
more  dangerous. 

It  is  because  America  has  both  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  skilled  personnel  that  we  have 
been  able  to  install  the  technological  equipment  to 
produce  sufficient  war  materiel  and  food  to  supply 
our  allies  and  ourselves  to  wage  this  Total  War. 
Are  we? 

The  ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  in  peace  times  has  brought  about  a 
problem  that  is  endemic  to  this  continent  alone.  The 
ability  to  produce  an  abundance  of  war  materiel 
will  win  the  war,  but  it  will  leave  us  with  a  post- 
war problem  of  even  greater  magnitude. 

In  this  war  our  political  and  business  leaders  use 
as  their  reason  for  entering  the  war  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  democracy  and  freedom.  Our  al- 
lies have  a  definite  reason  and  that  is  to  maintain 
their  empires.  Does  this  mean  that  America  is  in 
this  war  to  aid  our  allies  to  maintain  their  empires 
and  that  our  American  boys  are  dying  on  the  battle 
fronts  while  fighting  to  help  conquer  some  other 
nation's  colonial  territory;  and  further  that,  after 
the  war  has  been  won,  America  will  have  to  con- 
tinue financing  other  nations  and  their  empires  in 
order  to  maintain  our  democracy  and  freedom? 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  IMPOSSIBLE 

The  facts  are  that  before  the  war  started  there 
were  10  millions  unemployed  and  20  millions  on  re- 
lief, a  total  of  30  million  Americans  standing  as 
positive  proof  of  the  failure  of  private  enterprise; 
and  private  enterprise  was  unable  to  finance  this 
Total  War. 

After  the  war  private  enterprise  will  not  be  able 
to  reemploy  the  unemployed.  Since  the  war  began 
the  United  States  has  invested  over  25  billion  dol- 
lars in  new  war  plants,  which  includes  1000  mil- 
lions worth  of  steel  plants,  760  millions  in  alumi- 
num plants,  2700  millions  in  airplane  plants,  625 
millions  in  rubber  plants  and  2068  millions  in  ship- 
yards. After  the  war  the  North  American  Continent 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  technological 
productive  equipment  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If 
private  enterprise  is  left  in  control  of  that  machine 
the  results  can  be  nothing  but  chaos  because  they 
will  be  faced  with  two  alternatives — either  disman- 
tling it,  or  operating  it  at  high  level.  To  dismantle 
it  will  increase  our  unemployment  to  over  30  million 


Americans.  To  operate  this  huge  productive  ma- 
chine presents  the  problem  of  distributing  its  output. 
Private  enterprise  under  the  system  of  prices  and 
profits  can  not  distribute  this  abundance.  Private 
enterprise  can  operate  only  under  the  pressure  of 
scarcity.  It  is  a  European  system  brought  to  Amer- 
ica by  our  forefathers. 

Technology  will  enable  America  and  her  allies 
to  win  this  war.  Technology  will  also  win  the 
peace,  but  not  the  kind  of  peace  our  political  and 
business  leaders  are  hoping  for.  That  type  of  peace 
would  be  a  return  to  the  chiseling  practices  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  type  of  peace  technology  will 
write  will  mean  the  full  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  the  machine  will  produce,  guaranteeing 
abundance  and  security  to  every  American  citizen. 

—A.  D.  Cook. 
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AIR  CONDITIONING 


DUST  AND  MOISTURE  CONTROL  NOW  ESSEN- 
TIAL  REQUIREMENT    OF   MODERN   INDUSTRY 


A  SAVAGE  who  has  once  seen  a  white  man 
strike  a  match  is  said  never  again  to  be  sur- 
prised  at   anything   the   latter  may   present. 
Producing  fire  with  that  little  stick  is  the  ultimate 
in  magic,  and  a  person  who  can  do  that  can  do 
anything. 

Just  so,  we  Americans  have  come  to  take  all 
sorts  of  wonders  in  our  stride.  Air  conditioning  is 
one  of  the  things  we  now  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  as  something  provided  to  increase  our  com- 
fort, without  realizing  that  it  has  many  more  prac- 
tical applications  in  industry.  Chief  among  these 
is  probably  dust  control  in  various  lines.  Formerly 
dust  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
— a  necessary  evil.  Today,  however,  with  our  con- 
centrated and  highly  technical  industrialization,  dust 
control  has  become  an  essential  and  exacting  re- 
quirement of  modern  industry. 

This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  high-speed  production  meth- 
ods, new  processes  which  are  sensitive  to  dust,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  hygienic  effect  of  dust, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  'good  house- 
keeping' in  maintaining  efficient  production  and 
satisfactory  working  conditions. 

INDUSTRIAL  DUST  PROBLEMS 

Industrial  dust  problems  are  of  two  general 
classes,  distinguished  by  the  concentration  and  na- 
ture of  the  dust  involved: 

A — Atmospheric  dust  problems:  Caused  by 
dust,  soot,  bacteria  and  other  solid  impurities  nor- 
mally present  in  the  atmosphere. 

B — Process  dust  problems:  Resulting  from  dust 
generated  by  certain  manufacturing  operations  or 
industrial  processes. 

Atmospheric  dust  consists  of  microscopic  parti- 
cles of  sand,  metal,  ashes,  soot,  fibre,  chemicals, 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  other  types  of 
disintegrated  material,  together  with  bacteria,  mold 
spores,  pollens  and  other  micro-organisms. 


The  black  plume  of  industrialism,  the  smoking 
factory  chimney,  is  the  most  potent  source  of  indus- 
trial air  pollution.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Mellon 
Institute  from  tests  made  in  a  number  of  industrial 
centers  that  the  average  monthly  soot  fall  per 
square  mile  during  the  heating  season  in  Pittsburgh 
is  approximately  1950  tons;  in  Baltimore  1430  tons; 
Cleveland  700  tons;  Cincinnati  500  tons;  and  New 
York  City  370  tons. 

The  regulation  of  moisture  content  is  another 
phase  of  air  conditioning  which  affects  many  dif- 
ferent lines  of  production.  Fire  hazards  are  greatly 
reduced  by  the  elimination  of  dust  in  many  lines. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  use  and  scope 


The  new  Type  E  Electro-Matic  Filter,  which  is 
a  self- cleaning-  electric  precipitator  for  removing: 
atmospheric  dust,  smoke,  cutting  oil  mist,  and 
welding  fumes  from  the  air. 
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Type  N  Roto- Clones  collecting  dust  from  buf- 
fing wheels  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  en- 
gine parts. 


of  air  filters  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  now  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
production  equipment  in  almost  every  modern 
manufacturing  plant.  Small  airconditioning  units 
for  private  homes  are  coming  into  more  and  more 
general  use  and  will  no  doubt  represent  one  of  the 
big  lines  of  development  in  the  post  war  recovery. 
In  the  New  America  of  the  future,  after  the  Price 
System  shall  have  run  its  course,  every  home — 
every  'machine  for  living' — will  be  so  equipped. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  it  is 
imperative  that  air  conditioning  be  developed  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  entire  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  comfort.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  a  total  war,  there  is  no  physical  reason 
why  we  could  not  have  this  feature  in  every  home 
today;  but  as  long  as  production  is  controlled  by 
price  considerations  its  use  will  be  limited  in  the 
interest  of  profits.  As  long  as  'free'  enterprise  is 
in  charge  air  conditioning  units  will  be  produced 
only  as  fast  as  people  can  pay  a  good  price  for 
them. 


COVER  PICTURE— The  inverted  S -shaped  wa- 
ter curtain  produced  by  the  specially  designed 
stationary  impeller  accounts  for  the  thorough 
wetting  action  and  high  efficiency  in  dust  re- 
moval of  the  type  N  Roto- Clone. 

— Photos  courtesy  American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Inc. 
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TECH  NOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1934  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


America's  M-Day  for  V-Day 


WE  ARE  FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  THE  GREATEST 
ISSUE  OF  ALL  TIME,  TESTING  WHETHER  OUR 
CIVILIZATION  WILL  SURVIVE   OR  FALL 


TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  a  non-political,  non- 
sectarian,  non-profit,  membership  organization 
of  100  percent  American  citizens.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  only  valid  basis  for  author- 
ity recognized  by  Technocracy  has  been  the  cold 
hard  facts  in  the  physical,  fundamental  world  of 
things  and  events. 

Technocracy's  approach  is  the  very  opposite  of 
any  and  all  philosophies  of  social  control  and  has 
nothing  in  common  with  any  other  approach  to  the 
social  order  or  with  any  other  organization  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  It  is  objective  in  its  view- 
point, not  subjective.  It  cannot  be  compared,  clas- 
sified or  pigeon-holed  with  the  terminology  of  other 
organizations.  In  order  to  be  understood  it  must  be 
studied.  Its  foundations  are  known,  not  believed, 
and  its  practices  are  based  on  pertinent,  present 
day  facts  rather  than  traditions  of  past  social  hab- 
its and  beliefs  and  acquired  prejudices. 

On  the  basis  of  this  scientific  approach  to  the 
social  order  Technocracy  has  built  up  an  Organiza- 
tion that  is  competent  to  act  in  this  American  crisis. 
The  action  has  started  in  Technocracy's  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money,  with  National  Service  from 
All  and  Profits  to  None. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  Total  War  to  preserve  our  civ- 
ilization. The  preservation  of  everything  we  have 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  preserve  our  social 
mechanism.  We  will  quote  freely  from  our  official 
literature. 

The  conflict  of  world  events  compels  the 
United  States  to  install  immediately  the  de- 
signed direction  of  the  strategy  of  total  war  or 
face  disaster. 

Understand  it.  The  mere  passing  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenditure  of  billions  by  Congress 
does  not  produce  any  design  or  system  of  Total 
War. 
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Many  of  the  proposals  urged  by  Technocracy 
have  been  attempted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  war  program  of  these  United 
States  is  whole-heartedly  endorsed  by  every  Tech- 
nocrat; but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Destiny 
knocks  at  the  door  of  America.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  the  greatest  issue  of  all  time,  testing 
whether  we  are  to  go  down  into  a  new  dark  age  or 
whether  civilization  is  to  survive  and  advance. 

The  United  States  must  efficiently  install  at 
once  a  complete  mobilization  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  its  national  entirety. 

When  any  operation  reaches  the  order  of  magni- 
tude that  makes  possible  only  one  way  of  opera- 
tion, that  way  must  be  found  and  put  into  effect  or 
the  project  must  be  abandoned. 

Designed  direction  of  national  operations 
cannot  be  attained  if  America  permits  busi- 
ness and  party  politics  to  dominate  the  admin- 
istration of  our  war  program. 

We  have  millions  of  blueprints  of  peace  details 
without  a  single  design  for  the  whole;  a  heteroge- 
neous hodge-podge  of  unrelated  parts  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  the  completed  structure  will 
look  like  when,  if  ever,  it  is  completed.  Nothing 
which  will  operate  can  be  constructed  in  that  man- 
ner. Wages,  prices  and  taxes  are  all  soaring  at 
every  turn.  We  are  confronted  with  advertising 
telling  us  how  we  may  do  our  part  to  help  win  the 
peace  by  helping  to  maintain  some  chiseling  racket 
in  the  manner  to  which  it  has  become  accustomed 
during  pre-war  days. 

America  must  realize  that  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology the  methods  and  practices  of  history 
cherished  by  the  upholders  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  incompetent  to  operate  a  Continent. 
The  facilities  of  yesterday's  success  have  sud- 
denly become  the  futilities  of  today  and  the 
defeats  of  tomorrow.     The  structure  of  Ameri- 
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car's  economy  demands  that  we  Americans 
abandon  the  haphazard  conflict  of  private  and 
group  interests  in  order  that  we  may  win  the 
peace  for  America. 

In  the  meantime  our  necessity  is  daily  becoming 
greater. 

Men  do  not  create  events;  events  create 
men.  Today's  crisis  necessitates  that  America 
call  upon  the  ability  and  statesmanship  cap- 
able of  installing  the  technological  and  social 
mobilization  required  for  victory  and  peace. 

Men  who  have  a  lifetime  of  training  behind  them 
in  chasing  the  elusive  dollar  eventually  become  a 
sort  of  animated  cash  register,  with  an  extremely 
limited  vision  and  a  narrow  point  of  view.  This 
may  not  be  a  fault  but  it  is  certainly  a  misfortune. 
When  this  type  of  personnel  dominates  our  war  ef- 
fort the  misfortune  is  ours  collectively.  We  can 
add  nothing  to  what  politicians  say  of  one  another. 
They  know  one  another  well. 

Technocracy  makes  the  unequivocal  state- 
ment that  such  ability  and  statesmanship  do 
not  exist  amongst  the  party  politicians  and 
business  leaders  of  America.  Technocracy 
charges  that  the  business  leadership  of  Amer- 
ica lacks  the  vision  to  design  and  install  a  con- 
tinental operation  of  total  war  and  that  such 
vision  cannot  possibly  stem  from  the  picayune 
confines  of  private  business  and  party  politics. 

No  more  could  you  expect  a  planned,  smooth 
emergence  from  war  to  a  peacetime  economy 
through  the  unrelated  planning  of  heterogeneous 
parts. 

While  Americans  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  and  effort  in  contesting  with  one  another  to 
obtain  a  differential  advantage  over  other  Ameri- 
cans, we  can  never  achieve  a  fighting  national  mo- 
rale or  internal  efficiency.  Whom  are  we  fighting? 
Fascists?     Or  ourselves? 

Technocracy  charges  that  America  must 
abolish  immediately  all  production  for  profit 
at  a  price,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  engi- 
neering design  of  production  for  the  technolog- 
ical operation  of  the  strategy  of  a  continental 
offensive. 

America  must  fight  as  a  Continental  unit.  The 
entire  North  American  Continent  from  Greenland  to 
the  Guianas,  from  Galapagos  to  Alaska,  must  stand 


or  fall  as  a  single  unit  against  a  common  enemy  of 
progress  and  civilization. 

Technocracy  asks:  How  many  disasters  will 
America  have  to  suffer  before  it  installs  the 
design  now  called  for  by  the  march  of  events? 

Are  we  going  to  do  it  the  hard  way,  or  the  hard- 
est way?  It  is  too  late  now  to  dodt  the  easiest  way, 
but  eventually  we  must  have  Total  Conscription 
without  withholding  anything  or  anybody  usable  in 
Total  War. 

Technocracy  urges  immediate  institution  of 
total  conscription  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  this  purpose  we  can  divide  the  population 
into  two  classes;  those  who  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing some  task  either  civilian  or  military,  and  the 
functionally  incompetent. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
immediately  institute  the  Total  Conscription  of 
all  effectives,  male  and  female,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  65,  for  national  service  (civilian 
and  military).  All  citizens  shall  serve  on  the 
same  basis  of  pay  as  the  Armed  Forces  with 
the  same  standards  of  food,  clothing  and 
health  protection,  and  with  the  same  allow- 
ances for  all  dependents,  regardless  of  rank 
or  social  position. 

No  effective  then  would  get  less  than  a  private 
and  none  more  than  a  general.  No  American  would 
get  more  out  of  this  war  than  the  Armed  Forces  at 
the  front.  Each  would  receive  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  these  prerogatives  to  be  ex- 
tended and  amplified  as  promtply  as  possible  for 
all. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
institute  as  part  of  this  program  of  Continental 
operations  immediate  conscription  of  all  na- 
tional corporate  wealth  and  its  attendant  insti- 
tutions such  as  banks,  trusts  and  insurance 
companies. 

Thus  all  would  avoid  financial  loss  in  the  war. 

Total  Conscription  calls  for  the  suspension 
of  all  dividends,  profits,  interest,  rents,  union 
dues  and  taxes;  and  for  a  moratorium  on  all 
debt  and  litigation  for  the  duration  and  six 
months  thereafter. 

This  would  freeze  the  profit  and  loss  account  for 
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the  duration  and  the  demobilization  period. 

All  business  with  alien  countries  will  be 
done  through  the  Government  oi  the  United 
States.  The  Government  shall  be  the  sole  ex- 
porter. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
conscript  all  of  the  physical  facilities  and  op- 
erating personnel  of  rail,  bus,  water  and  air 
transportation;  all  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio  communication  systems;  all  public  utili- 
ties and  power  producing  and  transmission 
systems;  all  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country;  all  of  the  oil  wells  and  refining 
industries;  all  corporate  enterprise  engaged  in 
mining. 

This,  of  course,  means  the  abolition  of  all  open 
markets.  All  men  and  women  engaged  in  produc- 
tion would  become  Government  employes  on  the 
same  basis  of  pay  as  the  Armed  Forces.  This  would 
continue  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter,  so  that  the  red  tape  snarl-up  which  now 
exists  with  the  property  rights  of  materiel  in  pro- 
duction and  transportation  would  be  non-existent. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
conscript  immediately  all  patents,  inventions 
and  processes  extant  in  our  national  domain 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  ownership. 

This  will  increase  our  efficiency  many-fold. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
assume  all  financial  indebtedness  of  all  mu- 
nicipalities, counties  and  states;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  return  for  as- 
suming complete  responsibility  for  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  all  municipalities,  counties 
and  states,  shall  arrogate  to  itself  the  sole 
power  of  levying  all  taxes  now  levied  by 
them. 

All  minor  political  enterprises  will  be  frozen  for 
the  duration.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  most  reliable  pay- 
master; why  not  give  everybody  a  chance  to  get 
on  his  payroll  and  free  them  from  all  taxes?  When 
all  incomes  come  from  your  Uncle  Sam  and  all 
monies  are  paid  back  to  Uncle  Sam  we  can  make 
our  war  effort  much  more  effective. 

The  United  States  Army  shall  be  directed 
under  the  unified  control  of  a  land  command; 
the  United  States  Air  Force  shall  be  directed 
under  the  unified  control  of  an  air  command; 
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the  fortifications  of  the  Continental  defense 
shall  be  directed  under  the  unified  control  of 
a  fortifications  command.  The  entire  military 
shall  be  under  a  General  staff  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  supreme  command. 

All  industry,  mining,  transportation,  commu- 
nications and  other  necessary  units  of  Conti- 
nental operation  shall  be  unified  under  their 
various  functional  commands  under  a  techno- 
logical command  of  the  whole.  The  entire 
technological  command  and  the  entire  Armed 
Force  command  shall  be  under  the  unified 
direction  of  the  Constitutional  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  entire  physical  equipment  of  the  country 
necessary  to  the  military  and  civilian  operations  of 
the  nation  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Government 
in  exchange  for  United  States  non-negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  to  terminate  six  months  after  the 
war. 

These  specifications  for  Total  Conscription 
to  remain  in  force  not  longer  than  six  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  pattern  with  which  America  carries  out  this 
war  will  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  kind  of 
postwar  America  we  shall  live  in.  Our  job  is  here 
and  our  first  objective  is  to  win  the  war. 

— W.  E.  Walter,  M.A.L.,  O.S. 
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PRICE,  PROFIT  AND  POVERTY 


POSTWAR  PLANS  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
ARE  BUT  PRAYERS  FOR  ITS  OWN  SURVIAL 


CONTINUED  allied  success  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Italy  are  now  provoking  a  fresh  burst  of 
postwar  planning.  The  closer  the  final  de- 
feat of  European  fascism  looms,  altho  it  is  still  a 
long  way  off,  the  more  vociferous  is  the  babel  of 
discussion  in  America  as  to  how  we  shall  conduct 
our  international  relations  when  the  war,  in  both 
the  east  and  the  west,  shall  have  been  won.  But 
more  particularly  the  uproar  seems  to  stem  from 
the  guestion  of  how  our  domestic  economy  is  to  be 
operated.  About  the  only  similarity  in  all  the  con- 
tentious proposals  made  is  their  complete  vague- 
ness except  in  the  unwavering  intent  of  each  of 
them  to  defend  the  system  of  Price,  Profit  and  Pov- 
erty in  these  United  States. 

WHY  NOT  A  MORATORIUM  NOW  ? 

From  New  York,  recently,  Capt.  Rickenbacker, 
President  of  Eastern  Airways,  urged  American  in- 
dustry at  large  to  stake  all  the  cash  it  can  raise  on 
a  postwar  program  which  he  said  would  be  a  'liv- 
ing monument  to  the  merit  and  soundness  of  the 
American  way  of  life.'  The  World  War  I  Ace,  in 
testifying  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  said 
that  his  company  (Eastern  Airlines)  would  be  wil- 
ling to  declare  a  moratorium  on  all  earnings  and 
dividends,  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  war 
is  over,  by  investing,  not  only  its  present  cash  in- 
come but  all  the  millions  it  can  borrow,  in  a  sound 
and  sane  program.  He  recommended  such  a  pro- 
gram to  all  American  industry. 

As  a  concrete  statement  of  policy  or  planning 
this  generous  offer  of  the  Eastern  Airline  president 
does  not  shine  out  like  a  bright  beacon  on  a  foggy 
night  by  any  means.  Rather  it  is  almost  completely 
ambiguous.  If  his  statement  means  that  this  major 
American  corporation  is  in  search  of  a  program  of 
national  economic  operation  which  meets  the  needs 
of  Americans  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  millions 
of  dollars  he  speaks  of  are  not  needed,  because  a 
closely   integrated   design   for   speeding   an   allied 
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victory  and  for  winning  the  peace  was  placed  be- 
fore the  American  people  almost  two  years  ago.  It 
is  still  being  publicized  by  all  the  means  available 
to  its  creator  .  .  .  Technocracy  Incorporated.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  only  national  program  which  meets 
the  exigencies  of  Total  War  and  of  an  enduring 
peace,  Technocracy  will  continue  to  explain  its  spec- 
ifications, to  point  out  its  fitness  and  to  urge  its 
adoption. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  major 
corporate  interests  in  America,  of  which  Eastern 
Airlines  is  one  of  the  most  prominent,  may  have 
looked  over  Technocracy's  proposals  and  disap- 
proved of  them.  Perhaps  they  have  rejected  them 
because  adoption  of  these  proposals  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  Price  System  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution;  would  eliminate  waste  and 
confusion,  take  politics  out  of  production  and  profit 
out  of  war,  arrest  further  accumulation  of  public 
and  private  debt,  and  erect  a  firm  bulwark  against 
fascism  in  America. 

For  all  this  and  more  is  what  the  adoption  of 
Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription  will 
accomplish.  And  how  can  the  so-called  free  enter- 
prise system  survive  if  wars  shall  be  fought  on  a 
non-profit  basis;  if  the  public  debt  cannot  grow  as 
the  war  proceeds;  if  the  establishment  of  fascist 
controls  is  made  impossible?  So  it  may  be  that 
corporate  enterprise  does  not  and  will  not  ever  be 
in  accord  with  Technocracy's  design  of  National 
operation! 

STATEMENT  IS  AMBIGUOUS 

Since  the  President  of  Eastern  Airlines  is  willing 
to  spend  millions  of  his  company's  funds  for  a  plan 
which  he  does  not  outline  except  to  say  it  is  sound 
and  sane,  and  urges  all  corporations  to  do  likewise, 
no  one  can  be  at  all  certain  as  to  what  he  meant. 
It  could  be  that  his  plan  is  related  to  that  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Illinois  Glass  Co.,  who,  speak- 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Irrelevant,  Immaterial 
and  Incorrect 


CLAIMS  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  BEFUDDLE 
THE    REAL    ISSUE    OF    AMERICA'S    DESTINY 


WRITING  on  'Free  Enterprise'  (Business  Week, 
November  13)  James  F.  McGraw  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent  of   the   McGraw-Hill   Publishing   Co., 
states: 

America  was  founded  by  men  who  had  the 
urge  to  better  themselves  and  the  courage  to 
take  a  chance.  These  men  uprooted  them- 
selves in  Europe  and  braved  the  unknown. 
They  risked  all  tor  ireedom.  They  knew  that, 
to  be  free,  they  had  to  attain  economic  free- 


dom. Their  goal  was  an  economic  freedom 
which  permits  the  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty, the  free  choice  of  jobs,  and  free  entry 
into  entrepreneurial  pursuits.  Their  efforts 
therefore  were  directed  toward  individual  op- 
portunity with  no  limit  on  individual  achieve- 
ment. Their  foresight  and  the  endeavors  of 
those  who  followed  them  created  the  world's 
greatest  industrial  nation  enjoying  the  high- 
est standards  of  living. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  knowledge  that 
our  country  has  been  the  greatest  single  con- 
tributor to   the   world's  physical  assets  even 
though   we  remember  that  an  abundance  of 
natural    resources    contributed    materially    to 
America's   economic   development.     But   the 
fact   that  our  progress  has  been   interrupted 
again  and  again  by  depressions  which  re- 
sulted in  enormous  wastes  of  our  human  and 
material  resources  is  sobering  proof  that  our 
economic  mechanism  is  still  far  from  perfect. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  most  profound  soph- 
istry.    It  will  not  stand  up  under  factual  analysis 
and  it  has  no  bearing  on  any  guestion  faced  by 
America  today;  but  this  sort  of  clap-trap  is  being 


'OH!    YEAH?' 

Tech-drawing  by    Starr. 


fed  to  us  in  larger  and  larger  doses  as  private  en- 
terprise sees  its  preeminent  position  doomed  by  the 
crowding  events  of  impending  social  change. 

The  country's  founders  did  take  a  chance  and 
they  did  risk  all,  in  a  way,  for  in  those  days  it  was 
a  great  risk  just  to  make  the  trip  over  here  from 
Europe.  They  did  want  freedom,  from  various 
things  for  various  reasons,  and  their  efforts  were 
directed  toward  individual  opportunity  with  no  limit 
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on  individual  achievement.  Of  course!  The  only 
kind  of  achievement  possible  then  was  individual 
achievement;  and  it  took  plenty  of  effort.  Their 
goal  was  'an  economic  freedom'  —  period.  'Free 
choice  of  jobs?'  Surely,  they  were  free  to  do  every- 
thing for  themselves  because  there  was  no  other 
way  to  get  it  done;  but  who  among  them  would 
have  known  the  meaning  of  'entrepreneurial  pur- 
suits'? To  claim  that  the  present  industrial  Amer- 
ica is  the  result  of  their  direct  foresight  is  pure 
bunk. 

Modern  industry  came  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  extraneous  energy,  and  that  was  long  after 
the  founding  of  the  country.  Our  country  has  been 
the  greatest  contributor  to  the  world's  physical  as- 
sets because  of  our  abundant  natural  resources  and 
their  development  by  extraneous  energy. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  INTERFERES 

The  fact  that  'our  progress  has  been  interrupted, 
again  and  again,  by  depressions  which  resulted  in 
enormous  wastes  of  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources' is  sobering  proof  that  there  has  been  some 
element  of  interference  with  the  natural  course  of 
progress.  Barring  a  very  few  natural  calamities, 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  big  country  were  not  so  great  that 
we  could  not  have  gone  right  ahead  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  interference;  and  we  could  have  gone 
a  great  deal  further. 

The  interference  was  private  enterprise  itself. 
Individual  effort  and  initiative?  Why  won't  these 
accomplish  the  same  things  in  the  Sahara  Desert? 

The  success  of  private  enterprise  does  not  de- 
pend upon  'individual  initiative  incentive  for  risk- 
taking,  courage,  innovation,  or  any  kind  of  indi- 
vidual effort.  It  depends  solely  and  entirely  upon 
the  successful  chisellers'  prerogatives  of  exploiting 
both  our  natural  resources  and  our  human  labor. 
It  is  to  preserve  these  chiselling  prerogatives  that 
private  enterprise  is  putting  up  such  a  desperate 
fight. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  before  the  magnitude 
of  the  job  ahead  of  us  became  so  apparent,  private 
enterprise  assured  the  nation  that  it  would  be  able 
to  turn  out  all  of  the  basic  goods  and  materials  that 
would  be  needed  to  prosecute  the  war.  That  was  a 
false  assumption,  as  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
Government  had  to  step  in  and  finance  the  build- 
ing of  new  plants  to  the  tune  of  some  25  billions  of 
dollars,  or  90  percent  of  our  war  production.     It  is 
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this  increased  productive  capacity  that  worries  pri- 
vate enterprise.  We  are  besieged  on  every  side 
with  warnings  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
full  employment,  and  we  are  frightened  by  our 
memories  of  the  terrors  of  unemployment  in  the 
past.  But  the  increased  productive  capacity  changes 
the  picture  and  makes  full  employment  unimportant, 
unnecessary,  and  impossible  on  this  Continent. 

However,  private  enterprise  is  again  assuring  us 
that  it  can  handle  the  situation  guite  well  if  it  is 
only  allowed  to  operate  without  government  inter- 
ference— (That  is  what  it  said  at  the  start  of  the 
first  war) — if  it  is  permitted  to  exploit  our  natural 
resources  further,  not  to  supply  our  own  citizens 
with  needed  commodities,  but  to  keep  us  working 
and  to  export  the  commodities  to  other  lands,  for 
profit. 

On  the  North  American  Continent  it  is  possible 
to  produce  an  abundant  living  not  for  some  small 
proportion  of  the  population  only,  but  for  every  citi- 
zen. That  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
entire  history  of  mankind  on  earth.  The  only  way 
we  can  avoid  producing  more  than  enough  for  all 
America's  peacetime  reguirements  is  to  destroy  the 
expanded  eguipment  made  necessary  by  war  re- 
guirements, and  paid  for  by  the  American  people 
through  their  government  because  private  enter- 
prise lacked  the  nerve  and  the  enterprise  to  build 
it  themselves. 

PHYSICAL  FACTORS  DIFFER 

Nowhere  else  on  the  earth  at  the  present  time  is 
such  a  condition  possible,  simply  because  the  phys- 
ical factors  for  it  do  not  exist  anywhere  else.  The 
North  American  Continent  contains  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  natural  resources  and  less  than  ten 
percent  of  its  population.  Anywhere  else,  regard- 
less of  the  potential  resources,  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  developed  resources,  the  size  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  trained  personnel  are  such  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  other  nations  can  even 
approach  the  present  possibilities  here,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  ever  possible. 

There  are  people  who  think  all  that  is  necessary 
is  for  us  to  share  our  abundance  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  everything  will  be  lovely.  That  is, 
they  want  to  share  our  national  wealth  on  an  inter- 
national scale  to  buy  American  chiseling  preroga- 
tives from  the  whole  world;  but  if  we  suggest  that 
we  distribute  our  abundance  at  home,  without  both- 
ering to  establish  differential  advantages  for  some 
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by  means  of  price,  they  are  up  in  arms  to  protest 
against  the  loss  of  their  measly  differentials. 

Of  the  myriad  postwar  plans  now  being  pro- 
posed, every  one  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
in  order  for  America  to  have  prosperity  a  majority 
of  her  citizens  must  have  full  time  employment. 
The  planners  are  all  aware  that  our  production  ca- 
pacity will  be  tremendous,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  to  be  produced  gives  them  a  terrible  head- 
ache. That  is  the  bug-a-boo  of  the  postwar  picture; 
but  they  all  figure  that  we  must  get  rid  of  that  sur- 
plus somehow,  even  if  we  have  to  give  it  away  to 
other  nations.  By  no  means  must  supplies  be  al- 
lowed to  pile  up  here,  for  that  would  mean  the  ces- 
sation of  work  while  we  use  them  up.  Cessation 
of  work  in  the  ordinary  conception  spells  unem- 
ployment and  that  would  be  a  calamity  indeed! 
Unemployment  does  not  distribute  purchasing 
power  and  without  the  distribution  of  purchasing 
power  business  ceases  to  operate. 

Practically  all  the  postwar  planning  today  is 
postwar  scheming  for  postwar  chiseling  under  the 
guidance  of  the  crystal  ball  of  prewar  pipe-dreams 
in  an  imaginary  postwar  world.  'Crystal  Packin' 
Mama,  Lay  That  Crystal  Down!' 

POSTWAR  HEADACHES 

The  idea  that  when  the  social  mechanism  pro- 
duces an  abundance  people  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  use  it  for  their  own  sustenance  and  en- 
joyment without  working  for  it  is,  in  ihe  average 
viewpoint,  inconceivable.  Instead  of  using  what 
has  already  been  produced  and  then  producing 
more  when  we  need  it,  we  must  employ  ourselves  to 
work  more  hours  to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  goods  already  on  hand.  Why?  Because  by 
this  process  the  owners  of  the  production  machin- 
ery can  make  profits  (until  the  works  and  the  mar- 
ket are  again  glutted.)  That  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  private  enterprise.  The  postwar  headache 
would  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  bad  if  Mr.  Average 
American  could  be  counted  on  again  to  stand  by, 
leaning  upon  a  W.  P.  A.  shovel,  while  the 
surplus  is  plowed  under,  burned,  dumped  into 
the  sea,  or  otherwise  made  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption,  as  happened  in  the  last  depression. 

Because  in  the  past  it  was  impossible  to  achieve 
any  sort  of  security  without  full  employment  it  is 
assumed  that  it  will  always  be  so.  Therefore  post- 
war unemployment  looms  like  a  spectre  over  our 
future.    But  analysis  will  show  that  it  is  not  the  lack 
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of  occupation  that  worries  the  planners,  but  the  lack 
of  the  concomitant  purchasing  power;  for  they  can- 
not see  a  future  minus  prices  and  profits.  Prices 
and  profits  depend  on  desire  and  demand.  With- 
out purchasing  power  the  public  may  desire  but 
cannot  demand. 

Until  it  became  possible  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance for  everyone  we  were  never  troubled  with 
unemployment  for  very  long  at  a  time.  That  sounds 
like  an  anomaly  but  it  is  a  fact.  By  his  own  muscle 
power  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  produce  more 
than  a  bare  living;  it  is  only  when  he  utilizes  ex- 
traneous energy  in  sufficient  quantities  that  his  pro- 
duction soars  to  sufficient  heights  to  free  him  from 
the  necessity  for  constant  toil. 

This  is  the  a  g  e  of  power.  Production  is  best 
measured  in  terms  of  energy  conversion,  and  in- 
creased energy  conversion  means  social  change 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  technological  ca- 
pacity of  the  Continent.  The  war  has  produced 
this  increase;  we  may  as  well  face  it.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  our  rate  of  energy  conversion  is  so  great 
that  our  standard  of  living  is  still  the  highest  in  the 
world  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  though  we  are  pro- 
ducing goods  in  prodigious  quantities  for  sheer  de- 
struction, or  to  give  away.  Less  than  half  of  our 
workers  are  producing  goods  for  civilian  consump- 
tion. This  unparalleled  increase  in  the  rate  of  en- 
ergy conversion  has  strengthened  the  basis  of  so- 
cial change,  but  we  are  still  pipe-dreaming  of  yes- 
teryears. 

READJUSTMENT  NECESSARY 

The  sooner  we  as  a  nation  and  a  people  get  over 
our  fear  of  unemployment  and  adjust  our  living 
habits  to  make  full  use  of  leisure  time,  the  sooner 
we  can  begin  to  realize  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  our  great  destiny.  Conditioned  as  we  Americans 
are  to  the  teaching  that  work  itself  is  a  virtue,  and 
that  only  through  working  can  we  gain  economic 
security,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  fact  of  the 
present  physical  unimportance  of  human  labor. 
But  what  is  work?  It  is  the  conversion  of  energy 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  certain  end. 
Fundamentally  it  does  not  matter  what  the  source 
of  the  energy  may  be.  Modern  machinery  has 
made  it  entirely  unnecessary  and  altogether  too 
expensive  to  use  human  energy  except  in  a  directive 
capacity,  but  we  have  not  yet  adjusted  our  think- 
ing to  that  fact.  When  we  do  see  it  we  realize  that 
it  changes  our  basic  problem  to  one  of  distribution 
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instead  of  production.     It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

In  other  words,  we  have  solved  our  problem  of 
production  by  the  use  of  scientifically  adapted  non- 
human  energy  and  we  must,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
chaos,  solve  our  problems  of  distribution  in  the 
same  way,  eliminating  altogether  the  interference 
mechanism  of  control  by  private  enterprise,  and 
private  chiseling  in  the  public  domain. 

The  bungling  and  inefficiency  everywhere  evi- 
dent in  our  war  effort  are  due  solely  to  price  con- 
siderations and  corporate  interference.  Therefore 
Technocracy  proposes  that  such  interference 
be  eliminated  in  the  only  way  p  o  s  s  i  b  1  e, — 
by  the  Total  Conscription  of  the  Men,  Machines, — 


Materiel  and  Money  of  the  nation  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter. 
This  is  Technocracy's  Victory  program  of  the  four 
M's.  Everyone  who  has  a  loved  one  in  the  armed 
forces  owes  it  to  him,  or  her,  to  investigate  this 
program.  By  its  adoption  the  war  can  be  shortened 
and  the  peace  can  be  won,  and  many  thousands 
of  those  loved  ones  can  be  saved.  And  just  as 
surely  as  it  will  win  the  war  more  guickly  Total 
Conscription  will  also  provide  a  design  enabling 
North  America  to  get  rid  of  the  peacetime  jitters 
and  realize  the  abundance  and  security  that  are 
possible  for  all. 

— L.  L.  B. 


COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE 


THE     GAME     OF    BUSINESS     REQUIRES 
THAT  BOTH  SIDES  SHALL  HAVE  CHIPS 


ABOUT  200,000  guinine-bearing  cinchona  seed- 
lings, grown  from  seeds  rescued  from  the 
Philippines  during  invasion,  have  been  sent 
to  neighbor  republics  for  planting,  Benjamin  Y. 
Morrison,  principal  horticulturist  in  charge  of  plant 
exploration  and  introduction  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  announced  recently.  Together  with 
a  second  shipment  that  arrived  later,  these  seeds 
will  assure  up  to  2,500,000  cinchona  plants. 

Seeds  sown  in  the  great  greenhouses  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  industry  were  ready  within  six  months 
to  be  flown  to  various  countries  in  Latin  America 
where  they  should  grow  well. 

— Science  News  Letter. 

There  is  unconscious  irony  in  this  account: 
South  America  is  the  native  habitat  of  the  cinchona 
plant. 

Technocracy  A-22  says: 

'It  takes  a  war  to  teach  us  geography  and  the 
resources  of  our  own  part  of  the  world.  Quinine, 
now  needed  in  huge  guantities,  was  transported 
from  its  native  habitat  and  made  a  monopoly  of  the 
Far  East  where  42,000  acres  of  the  cinchona  shrub 
were  cultivated  on  the  Island  of  Java.  The  shrub 
grows  wild  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.     Suckers! 

'Sugar?     Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  sugar;  we  just 
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can't  transport  it.  Coffee?  The  same.  Silk?  Be- 
sides the  synthetic  silk  which  we  can  make  in 
abundance,  the  mulberry  bush  on  which  the  cocoon 
lives  will  grow  in  Mexico  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Plateaus,  and  up  to  Salt  Lake. 

'Now  we  are  finding  out  that  we  have  to  come 
back  to  our  own  Continental  Area  for  such  impor- 
tant items  as  essential  oils  used  in  soap,  paint  and 
ink.  We  are  going  to  have  to  use  our  own  abaca 
plant  which  is  the  source  of  Manila  hemp  to  make 
the  all-important  rope  needed  by  our  Navy  and  in- 
dustry. We  are  going  to  have  to  use  our  own  nat- 
ural cocoa  and  other  products. 

'We  are  now  finding  out  that  this  Continental 
Area  has  12  percent  of  the  world's  tropical  hard- 
woods— 424  million  acres  of  them! 

Yes,  we  are  being  forced  to  recognize  that  this 
Continental  Area  is  a  treasure  house,  that  we  have 
many  things  besides  steel,  and  oil,  and  coal.  After 
the  war  has  been  won  what  is  this  incredibly  rich 
Continent  going  to  do  with  these  resources?  Are 
we  going  to  substitute  plantations  and  industries  in 
India,  Java,  Malaya,  etc.,  or  are  we  going  to  de- 
velop our  own  Continent? 

'We  are  using  our  resources  to  win  the  war;  we 
must  also  use  them  to  win  the  peace.' 
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IT'S  AGAINST 

HUMAN  NATURE! 

'It's  aganst  human  nature.'  'Human  nature  is 
selfish  and  greedy,'  and  'You  can't  change  hu- 
man nature.'  How  often  do  we  hear  such  remarks 
presented  with  a  profound  finality  as  the  clinching 
and  irrefutable  reasons  why  Technocracy's  plan 
won't  work! 

This  attitude  has  its  source  in  the  confusion 
which  results  from  combining  two  different  things 
under  one  name.  These  two  things  which  are  so 
often  confused  are  'human  nature'  and  'human  be- 
havior,' two  different  things  although  classed  as 
one  by  loose-thinking  people. 

Examined  and  properly  analyzed,  human  nature 
is  revealed  as  those  fundamental  instincts  with 
which  all  humans  are  endowed.  These  are,  first, 
the  instinct  for  self-preservation;  second,  the  in- 
stinct for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  or  the  sex 
instinct;  and  last,  the  gregarious  or  herd  instinct, 
the  desire  for  association  with  our  fellow  humans. 

As  to  humans  being  greedy  and  selfish,  this  is 
the  behavior  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
condition  of  scarcity  of  the  physical  necessities  for 
decent  living  which  has  prevailed  throughout  his- 
tory, and  which  still  prevails,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  modern  development  of  technological  meth- 
ods of  production  has  made  an  economy  of  plenty 
possible  and  scarcity  no  longer  necessary. 

GREED  IS  NOT  NATURAL 

That  greed  and  selfishness  are  not  the  natural 
expression  of  human  nature  is  shown  clearly  when 
we  contrast  our  purely  social  relationships  with  our 
Price  System  or  business  conduct.  If  we  invite  peo- 
ple into  our  homes  on  a  purely  social  basis  we  are 
ashamed  to  act  in  any  greedy  or  selfish  way.  On 
the  contrary  ,we  go  the  limit  in  generosity  and  hos- 
pitality, in  providing  food  and  drink  and  entertain- 
ment. This  is  the  natural  human  behavior  when 
no  price  considerations  are  involved. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  'human  nature'  is  one 
thing,  and  'human  behavior'  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent thing?  So  while  it  is  guite  true  that  'human 
nature'  can't  be  changed,  the  confusion  arises  from 
including  'human  behavior'  in  the  term  'human  na- 
ture.' 

That  'human  behavior'  is  one  of  the  most  flexible 


and  easily  changed  things  in  the  world  is  demon- 
strated by  the  evidence  that  people  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
under  which  they  find  themselves  obliged  to  live. 
Therefore,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  prevailing 
greedy  and  selfish  behavior  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  condition  of  scarcity  which  has  heretofore,  and 
still  does  prevail,  and  of  the  impulse  to  hoard  or 
pile  up  money  against  a  possible  future  want, 
which  is  possible  in  a  Price  System? 

With  the  plan  of  Technocracy  Inc.  for  the  total 
conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
in  operation,  the  incentive  for  greed  and  selfishness 
would  be  largely  eliminated  and  we  would  all  be 
devoting  our  energies  to  the  most  important  and 
immediate  objective,  winning  the  war. 

—Fred  A.  Reid. 


Packers' Offal  Going  Into  Cans 
For  Human  Consumption 

If  you  are  a  poultryman  unable  to  obtain  "mash"  for 
your  flock,  a  dog  lover  who  has  searched  the  market  in  vain 
for  Fido's  accustomed  "ration,"  or  a  Victory  gardener  who 
was  unable  to  buy  fertilizer,  you  may  be  consoled  somewhat 
by  the  knowledge  that  you  may  have  been  eating  the  stuff 
yourself. 

Offal  of  packing  houses  which  formerly  went  into  poultry 
and  dog  food  and  fertilizer  is  now  going  into  cans  which 
have  been  dressed  up  in  attractive  labels  and  sold  under 
fancy  names  for  human  consumption. 

That,  at  least,  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  may  be 
drawn  from  letters  reaching  LABOR  telling  of  some  of  the 
new  concoctions  that  are  appearing  in  the  market. 

A  reader  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  sends  in  a  beautifully  printed, 
multi-colored  label  from  a  can  of  "delicious  Rose  Brand 
corned  beef  hash"  put  out  by  the  Foell  Packing  Company, 
Chicago.  The  contents  of  the  can  are  described  in  such 
small  type  that  only  those  with  exceptional  eyesight  can 
read  it.  When  the  information  is  deciphered  it  is  unlikely 
the  appetite  will  be  whetted,  for  here  is  what  is  disclosed: 

"Ingredients:  Beef  lips,  pork  lips,  pork  kidneys,  beef 
tripe,  pork  snouts,  beef  cheeks,  pork  and  beef  tongue  trim- 
mings, salt,  flavoring,  sugar,  sodium,  nitrate. 

LABOR'S  correspondent  comments  "You  will  note  they 
use  everything  but  the  squeal,  and  the  customer  furnishes 
that  when  he  bites  into  this  'delicious'  preparation." 

A  telegrapher  down  in  Hackleberry,  Ariz.,  writes  that  he 
bought  for  his  lunch  a  chunk  of  "Melrose  bologna,"  put  out 
by  Armour,  and  discovered  on  examining  the  label  that  it 
contained: 

"Beef,  beef  cheeks,  pork,  water,  beef  lips,  beef  tongue 
trimmings,  beef  gullet,  beef  diaphragms,  pork  fat,  dried 
skim  milk,  salt,  sugar  and  flavoring." 

"Isn't  that  a  terrible  mess?"  queried  the  indignant  Ari- 
zona railroader.  "We  of  the  common  herd  are  getting  a 
bellyful  of  gullets  diaphragms  and  other  cast-off  materials 
that  up  to  now  have  been  considered  fit  only  for  fertilizer. 
We  are  also  getting  a  bellyful  of  the  way  things  are  being 
handled. — Labor. 
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Editor's  Note: 
be  canned. 


Perhaps  the  awful  packers  should 
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Jouncing  Jeep  Gives  Business 
the  Jitters 


JEEPS     THREATEN     TO    PLAY    HAVOC    WITH 
AUTO  INDUSTRY  AND  BUSINESS  -  AS  -  USUAL 


REMEMBER  the  pre-war  brand  of  advertising 
put  out  by  the  makers  of  automobiles?  Re- 
member how  they  used  to  tell  about  the 
'quick  get-away,  the  'wonderful  pick-up,'  and  the 
marvelous  power  of  their  motors? 

Remembering  all  this  it  is  hard  to  find  convincing 
the  statements  made  now  about  the  'jouncing  jeep.' 
In  the  war  production  centers  and  all  over  the 
country,  we  have  become  quite  familiar  with  these 
little  cars.  They  certainly  seem  no  more  dangerous 
than  any  other  cars  on  our  highways,  and  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  their  being  involved  in  any  accidents. 
Apparently  the  young  soldiers  who  drive  them  have 
them  under  perfect  control. 

But  we  are  now  asked  to  think  that  the  'jouncing 
jeep'  is  'just  too  much  of  a  buggy  to  release  to  the 
public  without  calming  it  down.'  This  idea  is 
propounded  by  George  W.  Ritter,  Toledo,  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  counsel  of  Willys-Overland  Mo- 
tors, Inc.,  which  conceived  the  62  horsepower  war- 
ring jeep.  Mr.  Ritter  told  a  House  public  buildings 
subcommittee  that  to  turn  this  'quick-starting  critter' 
over  to  the  public  without  gearing  it  down  would 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

INDUSTRY  MUCH  CONCERNED 

The  witness  advocated,  according  to  a  news 
release  in  the  Seattle  Times,  that  the  four-wheel 
drive,  quarter-ton  vehicle  be  turned  back  to  Willys- 
Overland  when  the  war  is  over,  for  civilian  adap- 
tation and  disposal.  Otherwise,  he  contended,  the 
market  would  be  flooded  with  'junk-price'  jeeps 
not  fit  for  civilian  uses  .  .  .  Some  people  expect  the 
jeep  to  be  given  away  to  soldier  boys,  testimony 
disclosed,  but  Ritter  said  that  would  'play  havoc 
with  the  automobile  industry.' 

Is  it  just  possible  that  the  company's  concern  is 
more  for  business  than  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
general  public? 

Note  that  the  'junk'  refers  to  the  price  and  not 
the  machines    and  also  that  the  great  concern  is 
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over  the  effect  upon  the  market  and  the  automobile 
industry. 

Judging  by  the  results  of  a  contest  carried  on  by 
the  Popular  Science  magazine,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  of,  or  the  demand  for  the 
jeep  in  its  present  form.  This  machine,  stripped 
of  all  superfluous  trimmings,  was  made  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  its  aim.  If  there  is  demand 
for  that  efficiency  in  its  present  form,  or  even  in 
ways  that  would  entail  some  sort  of  conversion  in 
individual  instances,  then  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  withholding  them  from  general  use 
after  they  have  served  their  present  purpose. 

Says  the  Popular  Science  account: 

jobs  were  found  for  the  jeep  not  only  in  the 
fields  but  in  the  forest  and  the  factory,  on  city 
streets  and  on  the  cattle  range,  in  railroad 
and  highway  construction  camps,  at  airports, 
on  golf  courses  and  race  tracks,  on  college 
campuses,  and  on  backwoods  roads  leading 
to  favorite  fishing  waters. 

It  was  assigned  to  postmen  and  doctors  in 
rural  districts,  to  road  surveyors  and  inspect- 
ors, to  telephone  and  telegraph  wire  stringers, 
and  to  a  wide  variety  of  construction,  main- 
tenance and  repair  jobs  .  .  .  Many  saw  the 
peacetime  jeep  as  an  aid  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  These  assigned  it  to  police 
duty — local,  state,  and  F.B.I. — and  fire  fight- 
ing, particularly  in  the  forests. 

One  entrant  said,  in  part,  '.  .  .  .  there  are  many 
jobs  for  jeeps  in  peacetime — jobs  that  are  commen- 
surate with  its  abilities.  On  the  farm,  for  instance, 
they'll  do  anything  a  horse  will  do,  except  whinny 
— and  you  don't  have  to  feed  them  when  they're 
not  working.' 

Thus  experience  may  prove  that  it  is  advisable 
to  convert  jeeps  in  certain  specific  ways  to  serve 
particular  needs.    But  to  hold  them  up  and  convert 
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them,  at  great  expense,  into  ordinary  models  only 
to  protect  business,  would  be  sabotage  pure  and 
simple — sabotage  of  the  common  good  and  welfare 
of  the  country. 

According  to  an  article  by  John  Jenkins  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  guoted  by  Science  Digest  for 
January  1944,  Dean  A.  Walters,  director  of  Willys- 
Overland  service,  has  stated  that  only  two  minutes 
of  instruction  are  needed  to  master  the  eight-speed 
gearshift  system  employed  in  the  famous  Yankee 
jeep.     Says  Mr.  Jenkins: 

The  second  lever  controls  the  flow  of  power 
to  the  front  wheels,  and  the  third  determines 
whether  the  vehicle  will  run  in  normal  pas- 
senger-car ratio  or  in  a  low  pulling  gear  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  on  tractors.     With  all  levers 


in  neutral  a  power  take-off  may  be  attached  to 
the  patient  jeep  for  the  sawing  of  wood  or  op- 
eration of  other  farm  or  household  machinery. 

The  blitz-buggy' s  greatest  pulling  power 
comes  when  the  conventional  lever  is  in  'low,' 
the  second  lever  is  directing  power  to  all  four 
wheels  and  the  third  is  in  'super-low'  for  a 
heavy  pull.  When  it  turns  on  its  maximum 
power  the  engine  turns  over  more  than  25 
times  for  each  revolution  of  the  wheels.  When 
pulling  at  full  strength  the  jeep  can  tow  as 
much  as  1,975  pounds  without  wheel  slippage 
on  dry  pavement.  It  can  overcome  deep  mud, 
plowed  fields,  open  prairie,  steep  ditches  and, 
if  sufficiently  urged,  can  scale  most  cliffs. 

—L.  L.  B. 


WHAT  PRICE  MORALE? 


A  SERVICE  MAN  IS    BURNED  UP'  BY 
NEWSPAPER    REPORTS   FROM  HOME 


THE  American  public  has  been  urged  many, 
many  times  in  the  past  months  to  write  only 
cheerful  news  to  the  boys  in  service;  to  help 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  service  men  by  not 
dwelling  on  the  hardships  (?)  we  at  home  have  to 
face.  The  great  majority  of  home-folks  have  un- 
doubtedly been  careful  to  follow  that  advice;  but 
that  great  institution,  The  Newspaper,  exercising 
the  democratic  right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  has 
not  been  so  careful  of  the  boys'  morale. 

The  following  extract  from  a  clipping  from  an 
Australian  paper  datelined  London,  Nov.  28, 
(A.A.P.)  was  sent  by  one  of  the  American  service 
men  to  his  mother  recently. 

Altho  the  Berlin  raids  and  rumors  of  an 
imminent  three-Power  Conference  have 
caused  a  revival  of  "Peace  fears"  the  stock 
markets  are  steady  and  largely  on  the  up- 
grade. — ("Peace  fears"  was  underlined  in  ink 
by  the  service  man.) 

Part  of  the  letter  follows: 

Hope  you  had  a  nice  Thanksgiving  under 
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the  existing  conditions.  From  what  the  papers 
carry  over  here  it  must  be  pretty  tough.  But 
as  the  big  boys  say,  'We  must  maintain  the 
'status  quo.'  I  even  hate  the  sound  of  that 
word.  This  whole  mess  is  so  darned  useless. 
Just  one  mighty  jumble  of  words  and  confu- 
sion. Doesn't  seem  as  if  anybody  actually 
knows  just  what  in  H —  is  going  to  happen. 

We  over  here  do  know  one  thing,  tho, 
and  we  know  it  for  sure,  that  when  this  is 
over  and  we  do  get  back  home  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  some  changes  made  and  we  don't 
mean  maybe.  The  whole  thing  smells  to  high 
heaven.  In  other  words,  it  isn't  only  in  'Den- 
mark' that  there's  something  rotten.  There 
are  so  many  things  I  could  say  even  of  just 
the  few  places  I  have  been  but  of  course  the 
people  at  home  mustn't  know.  It  would  be 
bad  for  their  morale.  (I  wonder  who  thought 
up  that  nice-sounding  word?) 

Who  in  the  bloody  H —  wants  to  be  nice 
about  a  mess  like  this,  anyway?     Other  peo- 
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pies  of  the  world  have  been  really  sutfering  a 
long  time  now.  It's  about  time  we  got  off  our 
lazy  set-downs  and  found  out  just  why  this  is 
taking  so  long,  and  the  first  place  to  look  is 
in  Congress.  F.D.R.  is  trying  to  do  his  part, 
we  are  guite  sure  of  that,  but  one  man  can't 
do  it  all.  He  may  not  have  done  everything 
right  but  at  least  he  has  tried.  Why  don't 
some  of  the  rest  of  them  get  with  it? 

You  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  Russians  and  the  so-called 
'heathen  Chinese'  we  would  be  in  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  things  we  read  in 
the  papers  over  here.  Just  any  paper,  any 
time.     Kinda  burns  one  up. 

(This  refers  to  the  clipping  quoted  above.) 

We'd  better  start,  and  darned  quick,  getting 
things  lined  up  for  jobs  and  places  for  these 
boys  who  are  fighting  this  war,  no  matter 
what  color,  race,  or  creed.  Let's  don't  have 
have  another  post-war  problem  like  the  last 
one.  We  have  the  greatest  chance  to  make  it 
right  this  time.    Let's  do  it! 

Something  is  seriously  wrong  when  the  boys  on 
the  fighting  fronts  are  made  to  feel  as  this  boy 
feels.  Can  you  really  blame  them  for  being 
'burned  up'  as  he  expresses  it,  when  they  read  such 
articles  as  the  one  quoted  above?  Or  about  word- 
battles  in  Congress  over  subsidies,  food  prices, 
wages?  About  crops  rotting  in  the  fields  because 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  harvest  them?  Of  stock 
men  shooting  young  pigs  and  calves  because  the 
price  of  feed  is  too  high?  About  strikes,  lock-outs, 
shut-downs? 

At  the  time  this  article  was  being  written  the  4th 
Loan  Drive  was  just  getting  under  way.  Radio 
artists,  motion  picture  stars,  public  officials  and 
many  others  were  using  radio,  newspapers, 
billboards,  and  all  other  means  at  their  disposal  to 
urge  each  of  us  to  buy  just  one  more  $100  bond. 
We  MUST  go  over  the  top,  we  MUST  NOT  let  the 
boys  down,  we  MUST  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills  of  war. 

The  War  Loan  Drive  divides  the  spotlight  with 
discussions  of  a  National  Service  Act, — conscrip- 
tion of  Labor  to  work  for  profits  for  private  corpo- 
rations, which  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  is 
slavery.     While  we  raise  money  to  fight  Fascism 


abroad  we  contemplate  the  passage  of  legislation 
to  install  it  at  home. 

Is  it  any  wonder  our  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts 
are  confused,  that  they  wonder  what  is  going  to 
happen  next? 

Let's  quit  kidding  ourselves,  and  them.  Let's 
give  them  a  REAL  morale  builder.  Let's  forget  party 
politics  and  the  struggles  between  labor  and  indus- 
try.    Let's  get  busy  and  WIN  THIS  WAR,  QUICK! 

For  total  war  effort  and  a  design  for  the  post-war 
period,  for  a  fighting  national  morale  and  internal 
efficiency,  let's  give  our  boys  Total  Conscription. 


A  Housewife  Speaks 

SIX  milk  trucks  drive  by  my  house  every  morn- 
ing.    I  can't  help  but  think  of  the  gas,  tires 
and    precious   equipment   involved   in    this 
merry-go-round. 

And  how  about  the  manpower?  Our  war  effort 
could  use  something  of  it — IF.  IF  we  could  think  in 
terms  of  America  for  just  a  little  while  instead  of 
only  ourselves,  we  would  plan  things  so  that  most 
of  those  trucks  and  men  could  be  used  for  winning 
the  war  instead  of  wasting  manpower  and  com- 
modities. 

Some  cities  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  at  di- 
viding up  the  area  in  an  efficient  manner,  but  the 
milk  companies  wouldn't  stand  for  that.  Oh  no! 
That  would  cut  down  on  their  profits  and  to  hell 
with  America!  In  San  Francisco,  as  one  man  put 
it,  'Everybody  wanted  to  deliver  milk  on  Nob  Hill;' 
no  one  wanted  the  poorer  districts.  (By  way  of  con- 
trast, one  mailman  serves  my  locality.) 

You  can  draft  my  son,  and  if  he  dies  in  action 
I'll  feel  all  noble  and  patriotic  inside;  but  cut  my 
profits  or  interfere  with  them?     Never! 

I  wonder  just  who  these  business  men  think 
they  are?  Top  Grade  A  Americans — Grade  AA, 
with  5  percent  cream  on  top?  I  hope  they  wake  up 
in  time  to  realize  there  can  be  no  Grade  AA  Amer- 
icans from  now  on.  They  must  realize  they  are 
striking  and  sabotaging  the  war  effort  just  as  much 
as  the  coal  miners;  yes,  even  more. 

We  must  start  thinking  in  terms  of  America  for 
Americans — every  one  of  them  Grade  A.  Not  just 
ourselves,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  And 
isn't  he  doing  just  that? 

— Lorene  Watkins. 
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EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  SEEN 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  16. — (AP)— Technical  advances  which 
have  made  possible  industry's  all-time  high  production  rec- 
ord during  the  war  foreshadow  difficulty  in  providing  full 
employment  after  the  war,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
said  today. 

In  a  report  on  "Technology  and  Livelihood"  the  Foun- 
dation asserted  that  the  volume  of  job  opportunities  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  expanding  production. 

The  237-page  report  analyzed  changes  in  labor  require- 
ments and  employment  because  of  technical  advances  and 
suggested  that  social  adjustments  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  recent  situation. 

"Despite  dangers  implied  in  the  rising  surplus  of  work- 
ers, adjustments  can  be  made  if  guided  by  social  research 
in  every  community  directed  towards  use  of  the  new  pro- 
ductivity for  higher  living  standards,"  the  report  said. 

"The  new  technology  is  potentially  able  to  contribute  to 
the  development  and  enhancement  of  our  great  natural  re- 
source, the  land,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,"  it  added,  point- 
ing out  that  many  workers  would  be  needed. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

CASHMERE  BANK  DEPOSITS  SOAR 

CASHMERE,  Wash.,  Jan.  4.— A  record  high,  in  all  Cash- 
mere's history  in  bank  deposits  totals,  was  established  at 
the  close  of  1943,  with  the  Cashmere  Valley  bank  reporting 
a  total  on  December  31  of  $2,473,608  in  deposits.  This  is  a 
gain  of  over  a  million  dollars  in  one  year.  In  1942  total  de- 
posits were  $1,345,966. 

It  also  is  a  gain  of  $440,000  since  the  last  previous  comp- 
troller's call  on  October  18,  1943.  The  Cashmere  Valley  bank 
reports  total  cash  and  bonds  now  of  $2,489,041,  which  means 
100  percent  liquid.  Loans  are  down  to  $79,975,  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  bank. 

— The  Spokesman  Review,  Spokane,  Wash. 

DOCTOR  DROP  CALLED  PRODUCTION  PERIL 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  3. — (AP)— Two  investigators  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  declared  today  that  the  number 
of  physicians  available  for  civilian  practice  will  go  below 
the  level  considered  minimum  for  safety  sometime  next 
year. 

The  trend,  they  said,  constitutes  "a  threat  to  adequate 
medical  service  and,  therefore,  to  maximum  war  produc- 
tion."—Toledo  Blade. 

((Latest  reports  are  that  chiropractors  are  still  non- 
essential.) 

— Journal  of  the  Ohio  State  Chiropractic  Society. 
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RUBBER  MONOPOLY  SOFTENS 

The  pre-war  virtual  monopoly  of  rubber  production  by 
Britain,  India  and  the  Netherlands  has  officially  yielded  to 
the  new  U.  S.  synthetic  rubber  industry.  The  International 
Rubber  Regulation  Committee  with  representatives  of  the 
old  Big  Three,  announced  it  would  end  its  regulation  of 
rubber  and  be  supplanted  by  "a  new  and  more  widely  rep- 
resentative committee,"  presumably  including  U.  S.  repre- 
sentatives for  the  first  time. — Pathfinder,  Jan.  17,  1944. 

TECHNOLOGY  VERSUS  POLITICS 

No  matter  how  good  for  how  many  purposes,  or  how  in- 
expensive to  produce,  may  be  the  synthetic  rubber  of  the 
future,  the  politician  is  very  likely  to  have  the  last  word. 
Natural  rubber,  long  a  juicy  plum  for  international  politics, 
will,  when  trade  is  once  more  established  with  the  Far  East 
and  when  Latin  American  rubber  plantations  are  more  fully 
developed,  be  brought  forcefully  into  the  over-all  picture. 
Exactly  what  is  just  over  the  rubber  horizon  cannot,  of 
course,  be  foreseen  as  yet.  But  that  the  synthetic  rubber 
industry  will  have  an  all-out  battle  on  its  hands,  with  cam- 
paigns extending  into  the  inner  recesses  of  politcal  intrigue, 
is  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes. 

— Scientific  American,  December,  1943. 

BROWDER  O.  K's  'FREE'  SYSTEM 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  10.— (AP)— Earl  Browder,  American 
Communist  leader,  said  tonight  the  Communists  would  coop- 
erate with  capital's  free  enterprise  system  in  the  United 
States  and  also  abandon  the  practice  of  entering  party  can- 
didates in  elections. 

Also  affirming  an  earlier  announcement  that  the  Marx- 
ists would  drop  their  party  label,  he  said  in  an  addrecs  that 
the  steps  were  being  taken  to  promote  national  unity  for 
"realization  of  the  perspectives  laid  down  in  Teheran." 

"It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  American  people 
are  so  ill-prepared,  subjectively,  for  any  deep-going  change 
in  the  direction  of  socialism  that  postwar  plans  with  such 
an  aim  would  not  unite  the  nation,  but  would  further  di- 
vide it,"  he  said. 

Browder  asserted  the  Communists  were  neither  joining, 
indorsing  nor  condemning  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
parties,  but  "were  taking  the  line  of  issues  and  not  of  par- 
ties."— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

U.  S.  RAILROADS  SET  NEW  LOAD  RECORDS 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  8. — American  railroads  carried  more 
freight  and  passengers  in  1943  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  volume  of  freight  handled  ran  up  a  total  of  about 
725,000,000,000  ton-miles  compared  with  638,000,000,000  in 
1942  and  with  333,000,000,000  in  1939.  (A  ton-mile  is  the  job 
of  carrying  one  ton  one  mile.) 

In  addition,  travel  by  individuals  and  troops  climbed 
276  percent  from  1939  to  about  85,000,000,000  passenger-miles 
in  1943. 
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Price  Profit  and  Poverty 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ing  for  widespread  American  business  interests  a 
few  months  ago,  proposed  that  20  million  dollars  a 
year  be  collected  and  spent  by  the  American  Le- 
gion to  keep  America  sold  on  Americanism.  And 
Americanism,  to  corporate  enterprise,  is  synonym- 
ous with  the  continued  domination  of  business  and 
politics  in  the  national  economic  operations  of 
America.  But  business  and  so-called  free  enter- 
prise, like  Kipling's  Danny  Deever,  'are  fighting  on 
hard  for  life'  without  much  more  chance  for  it  than 
Danny  had. 

BUSINESS  BEWAILS  TAX  POLICY 

On  the  same  page  of  the  same  newspaper  that 
carried  the  A.  P.  dispatch  of  Capt.  Rickenbacker's 
eguivocal  statement,  in  New  York,  appeared  a  wail 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  American  Airlines, 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  calling  the  national  tax 
policy  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  aircraft  industry. 
The  Vice  President  of  this  corporation  stated  that 
unless  Government  reduced  corporation  taxes  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  laying  aside  huge  corporate  sur- 
pluses for  the  future  his  concern  and  many  others 
would  be  wiped  out.  Yet,  still  on  the  same  page, 
was  a  paragraph  noting  the  sum  of  national  ex- 
penditures for  war  purposes  only,  up  to  Sept.  1st. 
The  total  of  our  war  expenses  then  stood  at  124  bil- 
lion dollars  and  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  300  million  dollars  per  day.  With  debt  pil- 
ing up  at  that  rate  more,  not  less,  taxes  are  inevi- 
table, for  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  the  first 
charge  against  the  income  of  the  nation. 

Can  industry's  postwar  planners  meet  this  issue? 
Of  course,  one  of  their  leaders  did  propose  a  solu- 
tion recently.  The  President  of  General  Motors 
seriously  recommended  taxing  individuals  50  per- 
cent of  their  income,  with  almost  complete  deletion 
of  all  corporate  taxes.  In  1939,  the  last  relatively 
non-war  year,  80%  of  American  families  lived  on 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  If  you  recall 
that  even  now  IW2  million  families  so  exist,  this 
proposal  smells  of  fascism. 

Furthermore,  even  disregarding  its  non-humani- 
tarian aspects,  you  will  see  that  this  50  percent  in- 
come tax  would  boomerang  on  private  corporate 
enterprise.  For  with  every  American's  income  cut 
in  two  where  would  industry  sell  its  products?  Sales 
and  sales  at  a  profit  are  absolutely  essential  for 
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the  operation  of  the  Price  System.  Selling  is  the  oil 
for  the  wheels  of  industry.  When  you  shut  off  the 
oil  you  shut  off  the  machinery  and  shut  down  the 
plants. 

Now,  the  banking  business  was  also  heard  from 
recently.  The  American  Banking  Association  meet- 
ing in  its  69th  annual  general  session  in  New 
York  went  on  record  as  being  definitely  op- 
posed to  practically  all  current  domestic  admin- 
istration, but  proposed  nothing  concrete  whatever 
to  meet  the  problem  which  the  change  from  a  war 
time  to  a  peace  time  economy  will  present.  No,  the 
chief  concern  of  the  ABA  seems  to  be  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  recently  cut  rather  deeply  into  what  the 
bankers  consider  their  special  privilege  of  lending. 
But  even  on  this  point  the  ABA  contradicts  itself. 
For  on  Sept.  15th  Lee  W.  Wiggins,  newly  President 
elect  of  the  Association,  claimed  that  'The  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  cannot  survive  unless 
chartered  banking  maintains  its  independence  and 
fulfills  its  lawful  credit  functions.  That  is  unless 
banking  and  private  finances  return  to  the  type  of 
credit  that  accepts  risks  as  part  of  the  business. 
Unless  it  does  so  the  Government  will  do  this  job 
and  our  nation  will  take  another  step  down  the 
road  of  state  socialism,'  which  must  mean  that  the 
ABA  resents  government  lending  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  special  prerogative  of  making  loans 
by  merely  making  ledger  entries  and  thereby  cre- 
ating a  debt  which  pays  interest  to  the  banks.  But 
in  their  resolutions  made  at  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion the  ABA  held  that  government  borrowing  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  war  should  be  from  current  in- 
come, then  from  idle  funds  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals, and  lastly  from  the  banks  of  the  nation, 
the  lending  powers  of  which  should  be  employed 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  after  exhausting  the 
other  two  sources. 

GOVERNMENT  OUT— BANKS  IN 

In  other  words,  it  seems  by  these  two  statements 
that  the  ABA  is  distinctly  opposed  to  lending  any 
more  to  Government  on  Government  securities  but 
wants  the  Government  definitely  out  and  the  banks 
definitely  in  on  all  other  lending  fields.  However, 
early  in  the  session  the  President  of  the  Association 
had  declared  'The  banks  stand  ready  to  finance  the 
war  in  full'  and  further  hope  'that  this  convention 
will  make  it  known  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  the 
banks  will  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
seguences  if  a  third  emergency  is  declared  after 
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the  war  and  another  program  of  government 
spending  is  undertaken.'  So  it  seems  the  bankers 
have  no  clear  perspective  of  America's  postwar  fu- 
ture nor  can  they  even  agree  on  their  own  policies 
except  to  lay  down  for  inspection  by  us,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  pronouncement  that  America  can- 
not operate  without  the  continued  functioning  of 
the  banking  business. 

Look  anywhere  amongst  our  business  leaders  or 
our  financial  tycoons,  our  industrial  magnates  and 
our  agricultural  blocs,  and  you  find  them  unani- 
mous on  only  one  point — that  only  by  the  perpetu- 
ation of  what  they  call  the  grand  and  glorious  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  can  America  survive.  On 
any  other  issue  of  national  policy  each  pulls  his 
own  shallow  oar  independently  of  all  the  other 
boys  in  the  boat;  and  races  or  wars  are  not  won 
that  way. 

A  tremendous  debt  load  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment are  the  two  major  forces  which  will  rock 
the  so-called  system  of  free  enterprise  to  its  very 
foundations  when  this  war  is  over.  For  the  growth 
of  national  debt  you  have  only  to  watch  your  news- 
paper's financial  page.  As  to  a  forecast  of  unem- 
ployment, as  we  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago,  we 
have  the  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  these  United  States,  with  its 
estimate  of  19  millions,  representing  more  than  a 
third  of  the  employed  Americans  today,  and  as 
Technocracy  has  reminded  you  this  figure  will 
very  probably  be  twice  as  large  and  so  will  include 
two  thirds  of  those  now  employed. 

But  do  the,  perhaps  sincere  but  certainly  mis- 
guided, protagonists  of  present  national  operational 
methods  meet  these  paramount  issues?  They  do 
not.  They  talk  glibly  of  the  pent  up  demand  for 
civilian  consumers'  goods  at  home,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  purchasing  power  to  buy  these  goods  is 
principally  available  only  to  employed  Americans 
and  that  new  processes,  new  applications  of  tech- 
nology to  production,  have  been  increasing  produc- 
tivity per  man  hour  of  employment  faster  in  the 
last  few  years  than  ever  before,  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  demands  of  total  war,  which  will 
surely  result  in  more  mass  unemployment  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

They  point  to  the  huge  demand  that  will  develop 
abroad,  after  the  war,  for  the  products  of  America's 
mines,  fields  and  factories  but  ignore  the  fact  that 
these  potential  foreign  purchasers  can  buy  from 
America  only  with  credit  which  America  advances 
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them.  One  need  not  be  a  banker  or  financier  to 
understand  that  that  procedure  will  not  put  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  pockets  of  Americans  at 
home. 

The  protagonists  of  the  status  quo,  the  defenders 
of  so-called  free  enterprise,  have  no  plan  for  the 
future  welfare  of  America.  They  have  only  prayers 
for  the  continuance  of  a  price  system  of  national 
operation  of  which  they  are  the  chief  beneficiaries. 

Technocracy's  proposal  for  the  Total  National 
mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  America,  that  is 
of  its  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money  under 
scientific  controls,  is  a  national  design  of  operation 
as  applicable  to  the  postwar  transition  period  as  it 
has  been  and  is  now  to  the  speeding  of  victory  and 
the  winning  of  a  permanent  peace.  It  will  exact 
service  from  all  and  award  profits  to  none.  It  will 
assure  equal  and  equitable  distribution  to  Ameri- 
cans first,  of  all  that  the  richest  country  on  the  globe 
can  furnish  its  people  for  full  and  gracious  living. 

Technocracy  asks  you,  the  American  people,  will 
you  stake  your  own  and  your  country's  future  on 
scientific  plans,  on  an  over  all  national  design,  or 
on  prayers?  For  it  is  you  who  must  decide  the  fate 
of  this,  your  America. 

—N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 

FACTUAL  EDUCATION 

/*  HARTS  showing  the  fundamental  facts  of  sci- 
ence and  the  irreversible  physical  trends  which 
shape  America's  destiny  present  the  basis  of  Tech- 
nocracy's teachings.  These  are  shown  graphically 
in  Detroit's  new  Section  Headquarters. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  science  form 
the  basis  of  the  Technocracy  Study  Course.  It  is 
the  scientific  approach  thus  acquired  which  gives 
to  those  who  have  taken  this  course  a  factual  un- 
derstanding of  current  events  that  is  unique.  Inves- 
tigation is  cordially  invited. 

The  construction  of  8342-1  Section  Headquarters, 
including  the  designing  of  the  charts  and  murals, 
was  a  Section  project.  Its  successful  completion 
was  due  to  designed  direction  and  efficient  organi- 
zation, under  which  many  members  were  able  to 
cooperate  most  effectively. 

When  designs  for  construction  are  drawn  in  de- 
tail and  accurately  dimensioned,  many  persons  can 
take  part  in  their  execution,  even  those  of  little  tal- 
ent and  experience,  as  has  been  ably  demonstrated 
by  this  dynamic  Section  membership. 
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Never  Again! 


TECHNOCRACY  pointed  out  when  this  war  began  that 
this  Continent  could  not  operate  its  technology  wide 
open  for  more  than  18  months  without  running  into 
an  impasse.     It  is  now  just  over  2  years  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  our  technology  has  not  been  operating  at  capacity  for 
IS  months,  yet  the  impasse  is  upon  us. 

Technology  has  enabled  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
produce  the  greatest  flood  of  war  materiel  in  history  and  at 
the  same  time  divert  the  cream  of  our  manpower  into  the 
armed  forces.  WE  CAN  SUBTRACT  12,000,000  MEN 
FROM  OUR  WORKING  FORCE  AND  STILL  PRO- 
DUCE  AN  ABUNDANCE ! 

Business  and  politics  realize  that  never  again  will  the  people 
of  America  tolerate  the  closed  factories  of  the  depression 
years. 


# 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT  WILL  DRAFT  LABOR 
ONLY.  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  Will  Conscript  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money,  With  National  Service  From  All 
and  Profits  to  None.  TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  Will  Provide 
a  Design  for  Postwar  America  With  Security  and  Abundance 
For  Every  Citizen. 


(SECTION    STAMP) 
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Editorial 


Whistling  In  The  Dark 


DESPITE  the  shortage  of  paper,  to  say  nothing 
of  manpower,  huge  sums  of  money  and  whole 
pages  of  advertising  are  being  used  to  sell 
America  on  the  idea  that  free  enterprise  has  been 
responsible  for  all  of  our  progress  and  none  of  our 
depressions.  Actually  the  balance  swings  far  the 
other  way,  but  Justice  is  not  the  only  blind  force: 
self-interest  runs  her  a  close  second. 

Using  for  comparison  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, a  full-page  ad  by  a  big  oil  company  depicts 
with  graphic  charts  how  much  bread  and  cigarettes 
the  average  factory  worker  can  buy  with  one  hour's 
wages  in  different  countries,  on  a  pre-war  wage 
basis,  with  the  United  States  well  ahead  of  course. 
It  shows  also  how  few  hours  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  must  work  to  earn  a  radio,  in  contrast  to 
other  nations.  Other  charts  show  the  comparative 
production  per  worker,  in  money  terms,  with  the 
United  States  in  the  lead  and  Great  Britain  well 
ahead  of  the  rest. 

States  the  ad,  ' by  the  time  our  fighting 

men  are  in  their  forties  the  average  American  can 
be  producing  TWICE  as  much  real  income.  He 
can  be  buying  TWICE  as  much  bread  and  .  .  .  cig- 
arettes with  an  hour's  wages;  working  only  HALF 
as  long  to  earn  a  radio,  a  house,  a  hat,  a  vacation 
or  anything  else  he  needs.'  'So  if  we  just  keep  our 
PRESENT  rate  of  progress,  we  can  DOUBLE  IT 
AGAIN  in  25  to  30  years.  Those  are  facts,  not 
promises.  Since  1900  our  production  per  man-hour 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2V2  percent  a 
year  ...  In  the  last  44  years  we  have  TRIPLED 
the  amount  of  goods  each  gainfully  employed  per- 
son can  produce — TRIPLED  our  standard  of  living.' 

For  all  this  progress  private  enterprise  takes  the 


credit,  warning  that  in  order  to  assure  the  predicted 
gains  ' we've  got  to  maintain  our  Free  Com- 
petitive Enterprise  System,'  which  is  'based  on  two 
fundamental  principles:  PROFIT  AND  COMPETI- 
TION.' 

The  joker  in  all  this  lies  in  the  two  words,  'GAIN- 
FULLY EMPLOYED.'  We  could  grant  the  truth  in 
every  statement  made  and  these  two  words  would 
nullify  the  predictions  based  on  their  premises.  The 
private  enterprisers  fail  to  state  how  the  average 
factory  worker  can  be  assured  of  the  GAINFUL  EM- 
PLOYMENT that  will  make  the  higher  standard  of 
living  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  far  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  be  possible  when  the  restrictive  influences 
of  private  enterprise  are  eliminated,  as  they  will  be 
by  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances  when  the  war  is 
over  and  our  greatly  increased  technology  has 
been  converted  to  the  production  of  consumer  goods. 
The  resultant  production  will  be  so  great  that  the 
home  market  will  be  flooded  in  short  order.  When 
that  time  arrives  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
full  employment  and  therefore  our  men  and  women 
will  be  unable  to  work  long  enough  on  a  man-hour 
basis  to  buy  their  own  production.  It  is  because 
private  enterprise  knows  this  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is 
getting  the  peace-time  jitters. 

Technocracy  states  that  abundance  cannot  be 
sold;  it  must  therefore  be  distributed.  Surely  Amer- 
icans will  not  again  permit  it  to  be  destroyed  merely 
to  maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  for  the  benefit  of 
private  enterprise. 

So,  like  a  small  boy  passing  the  graveyard  at 
night,  free  enterprise  is  scared  and  is  whistling  in 
the  dark.  If  it  felt  secure  it  would  not  need  to  spend 
millions  to  advertise  its  own  virtues  and  keep  Amer- 
icans sold  on  free  enterprise. 
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'Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin' 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IS  'WEIGHED  IN 
THE  BALANCE  AND  FOUND  WANTING' 


I 


AM  THE  spirit  of  private  enterprise.  Wherever  I  have  existed  f r  e  e  d  o  m  of 
mind  and  body  have  existed.  Wherever  I  have  been  murdered  by  collectiv- 
ism freedom  of  mind  and  freedom  of  body  have  died. 


I 


AM  THE  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  I  stand  for  scarcity  and  for  the  freedom  of  an 
individual  to  chisel  from  others  faster  than  they  can  chisel  from  him,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  called  a  success. 


I,  private  enterprise,  adhere  to  the  principles  of  rugged  individualism  despite  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  the  greatest  technological  area  in  the  world,  where  over  80 
percent  of  the  population  are  dependent  upon  one  another  for  their  very  lives. 

I,  private  enterprise,  have  brought  men  of  the  same  countries  and  men  of  distant 
countries  closer  together  in  friendly  intercourse  than  all  the  Socialistic  and  Com- 
munistic doctrines  combined. 

And  because  of  me  men  of  like  and  of  unlike  descent  are  lighting  hand-to-hand  in 
bloody  battles,  and  dying  by  the  millions. 

My  trade  routes  have  been  the  routes  of  human  progress. 

Over  these  trade  routes  I  sent  iron,  copper  and  oil  to  our  enemies,  for  profit, 
making  possible  Japan's  treacherous  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  1  made  cartel  agree- 
ments with  our  foes  which  might  have  defeated  our  nation.  Because  of  me  rubber, 
which  is  a  native  of  this  Continent,  was  sent  thousands  of  miles  from  the  country 
where  it  is  most  used.  For  me  quinine,  foo,  was  neglected  on  this  Continent  and 
sent  to  other  lands,  and  a  toll  of  many  lives  was  paid  by  our  fighting  men  in  trop- 
ical climes. 

I,  private  enterprise,  built  America. 

/,  private  enterprise,  built  America  only  as  great  as  was  allowable  under  a  Price 
System  operation. 
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If  she  is  a  giant  today  in  production  it  is  I  who  have  made  her  a  giant. 

/,  privafe  enterprise,  failed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  buiiding  plants  for  produc- 
tion of  materials  in  fhis  fofai  war. 

I  cleared  the  forests.     I  built  her  railroads.    I  tunneled  her  mountains. 

I  erected  her  factories,  dug  the  coal  and  ore  in  her  mines  and  sent  out  her  ships 

on  seven  seas. 

1  was  ruthless  with  our  country's  natural  resources,  wantonly  wasting  her  forests, 
minerals  and  soil. 


I  made  the  weapons  that  were  used  in  the  Revolutionary,  Civil,  and  World  War  I 
and  that  are  now  protecting  the  United  States  from  invasion. 
I  am  the  hope  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

/,  privafe  enterprise,  make  weapons  for  war  because  it  is  the  most  profitable  of 
all  rackets. 

I,  private  enterprise,  am  the  working  classes,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  well-to- 
do  classes.  ^P 

/,  private  enterprise,  prefer  to  have  men  forget  that  America  prides  herself  on  be- 
ing a  nafion  free  of  class  distinctions. 

I  am  the  butcher  shop,  the  bank,  the  newsstand,  the  great  department  store,  the 
giant  furnaces  of  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh,  and  the  electric  light. 

1,  private  enterprise,  am  responsible  lor  the  competition  among  those  groups  and 
functions  to  see  how  much  can  be  made  out  of  the  war,  causing  friction,  hamper- 
ing our  war  effort  and  prolonging  it,  and,  through  depressions,  reducing  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  the  verge  of  pauperism,  dependent  upon  W.  P.  A.  or  charity. 

I  am  that  free  business,  big  and  little,  on  which  civilization  alone  depends. 

/,  free  enterprise,  have  prevented  America  from  reaching  a  greater  civilization. 

1  have  allowed  the  use  of  our  resources  and  patents  only  as  it  was  good  business     ^±  i 

to  do  so.  ^^ 

It  is  I,  private  and  free  enterprise,  that  is  winning  this  war  for  you,  Mr.  Stalin,  for 
England,  China  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

/,  free  enterprise,  prefer  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  technology  of  both  America  and  Russia  that  is  winning  the  war  tor  them. 
I,  free  enterprise,  have  failed  to  meet  the  internal  problems  that  threaten  to  destroy 
our  nation.  When  millions  of  our  citizens  were  unemployed  1  could  do  nothing 
buf  cry  for  help.  So  that  1  could  survive  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  food  and 
livestock  and  goods  although  millions  of  our  citizens  were  facing  hunger  and  pri- 
vation. 

I,  private  enterprise,  am  again  on  the  spot.  Our  country  faces  disaster  and  de- 
struction unless  internal  postwar  problems  are  solved.  Will  1  be  able  to  solve 
them?    My  record  of  recent  years  indicates  'NO.' 

4  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT 


Here  we  have  a  frank  self-appraisal  of  private 
enterprise  by  one  of  its  representatives,  the  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  contrasted  with  an 
equally  frank  statement  made  on  the  basis  of  Tech- 
nocracy's findings:  self-praise  against  cold  facts. 

The  editor  was  expounding  upon  Joseph  Stalin's 
toast  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Teheran  Confer- 
ence: 'Without  American  machines  the  United  Na- 
tions never  could  have  won  the  war.'  He  failed  to 
state  that  it  was  because  Russians  have  learned  to 
make  American  machines  for  themselves,  and  to 
improve  upon  them,  that  they  are  now  engaged  in 
winning  the  war  for  Russia  and  for  us. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  voices  crying  against 
the  destruction  of  what  is  here  naively  called  'pri- 
vate and  free'  enterprise,  as  though  the  two  terms 
were  not  quite  incompatible.  This  plea  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  private  enterprise  began  in  the  early 
days  of  the  last  depression.  It  has  become  so  loud 
during  these  past  two  years  that  sometimes  we 
wonder  which  is  the  most  important  to  these  indi- 
viduals, the  winning  of  this  total  war  or  the  preser- 
vation of  free  enterprise. 

PRESTIGE  MEARURED  BY  MONEY 

A  good  deal  of  credit  has  been  given  to  private 
enterprise  for  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  building 
of  this  nation,  and  justly  so;  but  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  natural  resources  and 
our  American  scientists  to  develop  them.  Without 
our  great  rivers  and  forests  and  our  abundant  min- 
erals etc.,  this  Continent  would  have  been  on  a  par 
with  China  or  India. 

From  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  we  have 
the  repeated  assertion  that  everyone  has  an  equal 
opportunity  under  the  system  of  private  enterprise. 
Private  enterprise  does  give  an  individual  the  privi- 
lege of  competing  with  his  fellow  men  for  debt 
tokens,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  those  who  are 
not  his  equal  in  physical  or  mental  ability.  The 
prestige  a  person  enjoys  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  debt  tokens  he  has  accumulated.  If  any  boon 
to  mankind  has  arisen  out  of  these  practices  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  it  has  been  just  by  accident,  and  it 
is  only  incidental  to  the  main  objective  of  making 
money — of  gaining  a  financial  differential  advan- 
tage. We  hear  only  the  self-praise  of  private  en- 
terprise in  our  country's  history:  the  mistakes  made 
were  soon  covered  up  by  the  natural  expansion. 
But  it  is  on  the  record  that,  although  ours  has  be- 
come the  greatest  technological  and  energy- 
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consuming  nation  in  the  world,  we  as  a  nation  of 
rugged  individualists  operating  under  private  en- 
terprise have  failed  miserably  to  solve  the  serious 
internal  problems  of  recent  years. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  last  depression, 
when  our  economy  faced  a  complete  breakdown, 
the  problems  of  technological  unemployment  and 
the  loss  of  purchasing  power  proved  too  great,  and 
representatives  of  private  enterprise  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.i  to  admit  their  failure  and  beg  for  help. 
In  1937  when  government  spending  had  brought 
the  production  figures  to  new  highs  and  a  drop  in 
unemployment  figures  was  shown,  private  enter- 
prise was  asked  to  take  over.  The  job  was  tossed 
right  back  to  the  Government  and  Government  did 
the  only  thing  it  could  do — again  increase  spend- 
ing, or  prime  the  pump.  Despite  these  precautions 
the  nation  faced  a  crack-up  which  was  prevented 
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only  by  the  installation  of  an  extensive  defense 
program. 

Yet  these  are  not  the  blackest  marks  on  the  rec- 
ord. In  the  first  months  after  fascism  struck  its 
treacherous  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor  we  find,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  nation  was  fighting  for  its  very 
life,  a  serious  resistance  to  our  war  effort,  with  the 
refusal  of  industry  to  convert  to  war  production  un- 
til a  satisfactory  pay-off  was  guaranteed.  We  find 
also  interference  with  material  allocations.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  block  the  building  of  new  war 
production  plants  because  it  was  feared  they  would 
compete  with  private  enterprise  after  the  war; 
plants  that  we  lacked  because  industry  had  de- 
clared that  we  had  sufficient  plant  capacity.  Yet 
they  failed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  total  war. 

Private  enterprise  has  done  fairly  well  in  World 
War  II,  but  not  until  it  received  a  good  price  for  its 
patriotism.  We  have  done  well  because  the  sheer 
weight  of  American  and  Russian  technology  is 
crushing  our  enemies. 

We  ask  the  guestion:  If  we  have  done  so  well 
with  all  these  interferences,  what  could  we  have 
done  if  our  technology  had  been  efficiently  organ- 
ized and  mobilized  under  the  plan  of  Total  Con- 
scription which  Technocracy  Inc.  proposes?  Total 
Conscription  will  shorten  the  war  by  many  months 
and  could  be  the  main  factor  in  the  solution  of  our 
postwar  problems. 

ONE  WORKABLE  SOLUTION 

We  can  now  assume  that  we  will  win  this  war, 
but  it  will  be  done  only  at  a  terrible  cost  in  men 
and  materiel  if  carried  on  under  t  h  e  status  guo. 
After  it  is  won,  what  then?  Already  our  leaders 
are  expressing  concern  over  postwar  problems. 
Hundreds  of  plans  have  been  offered  and  thousands 
of  opinions  expressed,  yet  not  one  indicates  a  work- 
able solution  because  there  is  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  real  problem.  Technocracy  again  calls 
attention  to  the  huge  increase  in  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power,  the  construction  of  25  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  mass  production  industrial  plants  (financed 
by  the  Government)  and  the  hundreds  of  percent 
increase  in  the  use  of  machine  tools.  Technocracy 
states  that  the  problems  of  today  and  the  postwar 
period  cannot  be  solved  by  the  opinions  and  meth- 
ods of  yesterday;  that  a  new  designed  direction 
must  be  installed  which  will  meet  the  reguirements 
of  the  new  age  of  technology  and  power. 

Several  years  ago  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  in  a  lecture,   'America 


Prepares  For  a  Turn  in  the  Road,'  used  a  quotation 
in  reference  to  the  Price  System,  a  quotation  that 
was  written  on  the  walls  and  was  interpreted  by 
Daniel  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  Belshazzar  of  ancient 
Persia.  These  words  are  even  more  pertinent  now: 
'Technology  has  written  "Mene,  mene,  tekel  uphar- 
sin"  across  the  Price  System.'  The  Price  System 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. 

— Harold  Walin. 


CANADIAN  POWER 

INCREASES 

NEW   hydro-electric   power   installations 
during    1943   totalled   1,002,273   horse- 
power, creating  a  record  and  bringing 
Canada's    total    hydro    development    to 
10,034,513  horsepower,  Resources  Minister  Cre- 
rar  said  in  a  year-end  review. 

Mr.  Crerar  said  monthly  figures  of  output  of 
central  electric  stations  indicated  that  a  new 
record  for  generation  of  electricity — more  than 
40,000,000,000  kilowatt  hours— was  set  during 
the  year. 

Although  the  installation  of  hydro-elec- 
tric  plants  was  great,  it  still  left  more  than 
80  percent  of  Canadian  waterpower  re- 
sources available  for  future  development. 
The  outstanding  development  of  the  year 
was  of  the  Shipshaw  generating  station  of 
the  Aluminum  Power  Co.  on  the  Saguenay 
River  in  Quebec. 

In  Ontario,  the  hydro-electric  commission 
constructed  a  110,000-volt  transmission  line  120 
miles  long  from  Port  Arthur  to  Steep  Rock  iron 
mines  to  provide  power  for  pumps  to  drain  an 
estimated  100,000,000,000  gallons  of  water  from 
Steep  Rock  Lake  and  thus  facilitate  recovery 
of  iron  ore. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  West  Kootenay 
Power  &  Light  Co.  proceeded  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  station  at  Brilliant,  with 
two  34,000-horsepower  turbines  being  in- 
stalled. When  completed  there  will  be 
four  such  units. 

Preliminary  work  was  being  carried  on  at  a 
power  site  in  the  Nation  River  in  the  Cassiar 
district.  — Vancouver  Sun. 
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COULEE  DAM,  WASHINGTON.      Photo  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

THE  MIGHTY  COLUMBIA 

CAN  AMERICA  MAKE  USE  OF  ITS 
15,000,000  WHITE  HORSES  AFTER  THE  WAR? 


WHEN  we  return  to  peacetime  production,  to 
make  use  of  projects  already  completed 
and  now  operating,  all  industries,  all  homes 
and  all  electrified  transportation  together  must  use 
three  times  as  much  electricity  as  was  consumed  in 
1939,  and  still  almost  9/10  of  the  Columbia's 
15,380,000  potential  horsepower  will  remain  un- 
touched. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  states 
that  studies  under  way  indicate  that  another  ten  to 
twelve    million   horsepower   of    low-cost   electricity 
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may  be  expected  to  be  developed  from  western  wa- 
ters after  the  war,  'if  the  greater  industrialization 
and  population  growth  of  the  West  is  to  be  con- 
tinued.' 

A  peak  production  of  1,650,000  horsepower  was 
reached  at  the  close  of  1943  by  the  giant  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  projects  as  the  high  point  in  a  five- 
year  span  of  'the  greatest  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment in  history,'  Bernard  L.  Pearce,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Washington  Public  Utility  Research 
and  Information  Service,  said  in  a  prepared  state- 
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ment.  Pearce,  in  picturing  this  State's  vital  contri- 
bution, in  power,  to  the  war  program,  said  statistics 
show  that  Washington's  hydroelectric  output  has 
more  than  trebled  since  1939. 

One  kilowatt  of  electricity  is  equivalent  to  13 
man  hours  of  work.  In  1939  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity sold  in  the  State  of  Washington  equalled 
33,648,220,297  man  hours.  The  kilowatts  sold  in 
1943  equalled  100,948,620,002  man  hours,  an  in- 
crease of  67,300,399,705  man  hours  in  5  years.  This 
increase  alone  represents  the  work  of  40,444,159 
men  working  for  8  hours  a  day,  26  days  a  month, 
for  1  year  each,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country! 

Almost  all  of  this  threefold  increase  is  being 
used  in  war  production,  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  large  quantities*  of  aluminum.  In  order 
to  consume  anything  like  an  additional  ten  to 
twelve  million  horsepower  we  must,  of  course,  be 
equipped  to  consume  it. 

FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

Ordinary  incandescent  lighting  converts  only  5 
percent  of  the  energy  into  light  with  95  percent  go- 
ing into  waste  heat,  while  fluorescent,  neon,  zeon 
and  other  brands  of  'tube  illumination,'  convert  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  electricity  into  light 
and  80  percent  into  heat,  or  4  times  as  much  light 
per  unit  of  energy;  result — more  light  with  less 
electricity. 

The  heating  of  homes  by  electricity  has  not  de- 
veloped much  beyond  the  experimental  stage  simp- 
ly because  it  has  cost  too  much  in  money.  Coal  and 
oil  are  used  because  of  their  lower  price,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  more  man-hours  are  required  per  unit 
of  heat.  Electric  heating  of  homes,  when  realized, 
will  eliminate  an  enormous  market  for  coal  and  oil 
—a  blow  to  any  nation's  price  system. 

Industry  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  when- 
ever extraneous  energy  is  used  in  any  manufactur- 
ing operation  the  result  is  increased  production  per 
man-hour — greater  production  with  less  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  resultant 
unemployment  if  an  additional  10  to  12  million 
horsepower  of  electricity  is  developed  from  west- 
ern waters  after  the  war — and  used  even  if  a  por- 
tion is  used  to  heat  homes. 

Under  Total  Conscription  Americans  could  forget 
their  worries  about  postwar  unemployment  caused 
by  the  use  of  additional  electricity.  Until  the  war 
is  won  all  power  facilities  will  be  utilized  to  the  ut- 
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most  to  produce  war  materials.  At  the  same  time 
the  highest  possible  standard  will  be  maintained, 
without  sacrificing  the  war  production.  Incidentally 
our  national  standard  of  living  has  already  risen 
one-sixth  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  spite  of 
all  the  inefficiency  and  mismanagement,  according 
to  recent  estimates. 

If,  with  full  employment  due  to  war  work,  our 
standard  of  living  can  be  thus  raised  during  war- 
time when  supplies  of  so  many  items  are  drasti- 
cally restricted  and  rationed,  think  what  it  can  be 
with  reconversion  and  full  capacity  production  of 
consumer  goods.  Industry  is  even  now  planning 
for  that  reconversion;  can  we  afford  to  let  financial 
operations  interfere  with  full  production? 

Total  Conscription  would  be  installed  for  the 
duration  and  six  months  thereafter — the  six  most  im- 
portant months  in  history.  During  those  six  months 
our  vastly  productive  industrial  machine  will  be  re- 
converted to  the  production  and  distribution  of  con- 
sumer goods,  and  operated  at  capacity.  Will  Amer- 
icans then  decide  to  return  to  the  artificial  scarcities 
of  the  Price  System?  Or  will  we  go  ahead  and  har- 
ness the  rest  of  those  15  million  white  horses  which 
are  running  wild  down  the  Columbia  Gorge?  Will 
we  harness  them  to  make  better  living — or  go  back 
to  the  old  grey  mare  in  Murphy's  stable? 

Technocracy  knows  what  the  future  of  this  Con- 
tinent can  be.  The  'educated  ignorance'  and  greed 
resulting  from  our  Price  System  are  but  temporary 
obstacles.  This  Continent  will  reach  its  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  just  as  surely  as  the  Columbia 
reaches  the  sea.  Technology  dictates;  and  technol- 
ogy cannot  be  ignored. 

— Edward  McPhetridge. 
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AMERICA'S  ECONOMY  OF  PLANNED  WASTE 


THE  private  enterprise  system  is  unquestionably  the  most  inefficient 
design  of  social  operation  that  could  ever  be  devised.  In  order  to  per- 
petuate itself  it  must  and  does  enforce  scarcity  conditions  in  the  face 
of  almost  unlimited  potential  abundance. 


AMERICA'S  abundance  of  natural  resources 
has  enabled  her  to  engage  upon  the  greatest 
crusade  of  waste  ever  known.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  business  and  politics  wastage  of 
these  resources  has  now  become  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  so-called  American  way,  for  it  offers  the 
only  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  Price  System  in 
America.  Thus  the  economy  of  America,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  economists  of  the  Price  System,  must 
always  be  one  of  definitely  planned  waste.  Be- 
cause during  the  early  history  of  this  country  there 
was  so  much  more  of  everything  than  the  small 
population  of  those  days  could  use,  waste  began 
only  as  a  careless  habit,  whereas  now  it  is  part  of 
the  fixed  pattern  of  our  national  operations. 

America  was  settled  largely  by  thrifty,  industrious 
Europeans.  The  natural  resources,  so  scarce  in  the 
old  world,  they  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
new  one.  Great  forests  and  rich  soil  were  every- 
where plentiful  then.  So  there  was  no  need  of 
either  planning  their  use,  or  of  conserving  them,  for 
the  supply  appeared  inexhaustible.  The  greatest 
reward  came  from  exploiting  only  the  choicest,  so 
only  the  best  trees  were  cut  for  lumber  and  only 
the  best  soil  was  farmed.  The  rest  was  only  in  the 
way.  One  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  that  time 
suggested  that  expansion  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  be  prohibited,  since  the  land  east  of  that  river 
afforded  all  the  area  and  all  the  resources  that 
could  ever  be  used. 

Even  after  power  and  industrial  growth  had  stim- 
ulated development  of  coal  and  mineral  resources 
the  same  procedures  were  followed.  There  was  an 
abundance:  only  the  choicest  need  be  used  and  the 
rest  could  be  wasted.  Thus,  the  American  people 
became  accustomed  to  the  process  of  improvidence 
and  American  economists  began  speaking  of  it  as 
a  law  of  nature.  It  was,  they  said,  perhaps  some- 
thing to  be  deplored  but  not  to  be  checked. 

By  the  first  decade  of  this  century  the  use  of 
powered  automatic  machinery  had  increased 


so  much  that  it  became  possible  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  to  unbelievable  heights. 
But  it  wasn't  done  then  and  hasn't  been  done 
yet,  because  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  all  the  Old 
World  traditions  which  American  business 
and  politics  emulate.  If  we  still  had  any  phys- 
ical mechanical  apparatus  which  could  oper- 
ate at  no  higher  efficiency  than  our  social  ma- 
chinery now  does,  we  would  consider  it  a  dis- 
grace and  junk  it.  For  instance,  if  our  auto- 
mobiles would  run  only  a  half  a  mile  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  we  would  immediately  de- 
mand a  change  of  design.  But  we  tolerate  a 
social  mechanism  that  is  as  inefficient  and 
archaic  as  such  an  automobile  would  be. 

Business  and  politics  are  at  the  helm  in  America 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  is 
contrary  to  all  existent  political  policies.  People 
can  be  most  easily  controlled  when  they  are  im- 
poverished and  insecure  economically;  when  they 
are  obliged  to  work  hard  and  long  hours  to  make 
a  living.  So  politics  could  not  endure  the  social 
advance  which  has  been  possible  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  record  in  history  of  any  political  gov- 
ernment, of  any  sort,  operating  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  its  citizens. 

ABUNDANCE  RUINS  BUSINESS 

Nor  is  a  high  standard  of  living  good  for  busi- 
ness. The  cost  of  providing  the  employees  of  busi- 
ness with  the  best  living  conditions  possible  would 
knock  all  the  profits  out  of  business.  Business  has 
learned  that  to  produce  an  abundance  would  ruin 
business.  For  abundance  cannot  be  sold;  it  can 
only  be  given  away.  Business,  since  it  depends  on 
selling  and  buying,  reguires  scarcity.  So  the  con- 
tinuance of  business  and  of  so-called  free  enterprise 
reguires  that  the  wants  of  human  beings  shall  not 
be  satisfied.  There  must  be  a  constant  demand 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  greatly  increased  use  of  powered  machinery 
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in  America  finally  placed  us  between  the  twin 
horns  of  a  definite  dilemma — potential  abundance. 
It  became  necessary  either  that  the  standard  of 
living  should  be  raised,  or  that  the  amount  of  waste 
should  be  increased.  To  raise  our  living  standards 
was  considered  a  social  evil  and  a  social  danger 
by  the  leaders  of  the  American  people.  So,  they 
chose  the  only  alternative,  and  our  economy  from 
then  on  has  been  operated  on  a  basis  of  free,  wide 
and  handsome  wastage. 

The  planning  of  waste  in  America,  by  Ameri- 
cans, was  at  first  haphazard  and  uncoordinated,  as 
is  all  planning  in  this  private  enterprise  system. 
But  a  fairly  good  job  of  it  has  been  done  by  a  va- 
riety of  methods.  First,  is  shoddy  production  by 
which  goods  are  made  to  wear  out  guickly.  Leather 
is  treated  so  that  shoes  will  not  last  too  long,  and 
the  textile  industry  has  sponsored  research  which 
has  developed  cloth  to  wear  out  sooner.  The  metal 
industries  have  spent  much  time  and  money  pro- 
ducing metals  that  are  inferior  to  those  formerly 
used.  Electric  lamps  are  made  to  burn  out  in  less 
time.  There  are  records  of  old  style  electric  lamps 
which  have  been  in  use  for  twenty-five  years  and 
are  still  working.  Automobiles  are  made  so  that 
they  will  deteriorate  rapidly  and  after  a  few  years 
each  one  becomes  unusable,  about  the  time  the 
owner  has  saved  enough  cash  and  credit  to  buy  a 
new  one.  Furniture  is  manufactured  with  an  eye 
to  its  timely  replacement  .  .  .  Production  of  shoddy 
goods,  you  see,  increases  turnover  and  means  in- 
creased profits. 

STYLE  CHANGES  HELP 

Then  there  are  the  style  changes.  In  case  shod- 
dy production  should  not  boom  sales  sufficiently, 
business  has  devised  freguent  style  changes.  So 
if  what  you  had  did  not  wear  out,  it  would  go  out 
of  fashion.  This  style  changing  has  reached  its 
zenith  in  women's  clothing,  but  it  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  men's  clothing,  to  automobiles,  to  furniture, 
and  to  houses,  and  even  to  laundry  soap  and 
breakfast  cereals.  By  appealing  to  human  snobish- 
ness  t  h  e  ballyhoo  boys  —  the  advertisers  —  have 
thoroughly  conditioned  most  people,  not  only  to  ex- 
pect freguent  style  changes,  but  actually  to  demand 
them.  For  most  people  now  clamor  for  new  styles 
so  that  they  can  get  things  more  up-to-date  than 
those  of  their  neighbors — 'keep  ahead  of  the  Jones.' 

Tremendous  wastage  has  also  been  accom- 
plished by  new  and  often  unessential  uses  of  vari- 
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ous  metals.  Take  copper  for  instance,  a  relatively 
scarce  metal  of  great  value  to  American  industrial 
operation.  The  copper  interests  want  to  sell  copper, 
not  preserve  it.  So  they  have  men  running  about 
looking  for  places  where  copper  can  be  wasted. 
And  they  have  found  many  places  to  push  its  use 
where  a  less  valuable  metal  would  serve  just  as 
well.  So  we  have  watch  fobs  and  building  fronts, 
automobile  license  plates,  doorknobs,  advertising 
signs,  buttons,  interior  decorations,  ash  trays,  and 
burial  vaults  made  from  copper.  In  the  same  way 
iron  and  steel,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  bricks,  lumber,  rubber 
and  other  valuable  materials  are  wasted  in  tre- 
mendous guantities. 

Duplication  is  another  example  of  the  throwing 
away  of  our  physical  resources.  Duplication  of 
services  and  products  has  reached  amazing  propor- 
tions. For  example,  every  city  has  more  than  one 
daily  newspaper;  some  have  a  dozen  or  more,  each 
with  its  retinue  of  typesetters,  editorial  writers, 
printers,  and  delivery  boys,  its  individual  set  of 
machinery,  offices  and  other  eguipment.  Yet  each 
paper  presents,  in  only  a  slightly  different  way,  the 
general  news  of  the  day,  duplicating  what  is  pub- 
lished in  all  the  other  papers  of  the  city  and  all 
over  the  nation.  Our  transportation  systems  fur- 
nish another  example.  There  are  always  countless 
systems,  each  with  its  own  rolling  stock,  terminals, 
and  personnel,  each  duplicating  the  efforts  of  oth- 
ers and  competing  with  the  others.  The  industries 
manufacturing  automobiles,  toilet  soap,  shoes  and 
bottles  are  a  few  more  examples  of  those  which 
produce  far  more  varieties  than  human  needs  re- 
quire. 

The  use  of  old,  inefficient,  obsolete  equipment  is 
another  very  good  method  of  achieving  waste,  and 
this  method  is  being  thoroughly  exploited.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  present  operating  equipment 
is  fully  modern.  We  are  operating  obsolete  auto- 
mobile designs  today  because  they  use  more  gas 
and  oil  than  would  a  modern  design.  It  is  possible 
today  to  build  an  automobile  which  can  travel  100 
or  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of  fuel  oil  and  never  need 
a  change  of  lubricating  oil. 

We  live  in  obsolete  types  of  houses,  because 
they  require  more  materials,  energy  and  man- 
hours,  than  those  of  modern  design  would  require. 
We  are  not  using  the  most  efficiently  designed  and 
most  effective  war  planes  possible  today  because 
the  obsolete  types  in  use  are  the  most  profitable  for 
business!     But,  even  more  wasteful  than  the  phys- 
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ical  equipment  itself  is  the  obsolete  type  of  organi- 
zation that  produces  and  operates  it.  The  private 
enterprise  system  is  unquestionably  the  most  inef- 
ficient design  of  social  operation  that  could  ever  be 
devised.  In  order  to  perpetuate  itself  it  must  and 
does  enforce  scarcity  conditions  in  the  face  of  al- 
most unlimited  potential  abundance. 

But  in  recent  decades  private  enterprise  at  last 
proved  itself  unable,  alone,  to  accomplish  enough 
waste  to  keep  business  going  in  the  face  of  ad- 
vancing technology,  so  in  1929  we  entered  a  great 
depression  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  a  pro- 
gram of  waste  must  be  better  planned,  and  carried 
out  on  a  more  grand  and  magnificent  scale  than 
ever  before.  So,  the  national  government  came  to 
the  rescue  of  business  and  the  status  quo,  and  the 
so-called  New  Deal  was  born. 

The  New  Deal  employed  three  general  tech- 
niques for  large  scale  wasting  of  America's  re- 
sources. First,  plow  the  produce  under.  Second, 
do  not  produce  it.  Third,  give  it  away  to  foreigners. 
So  crops  were  plowed  under  by  the  thousands  of 
acres,  pigs  and  cattle  were  slaughtered  by  the  mil- 
lions, and  fruit  by  thousands  of  tons  was  piled  up 
to  rot.  Farmers  were  even  paid  not  to  raise  wheat 
for  pigs;  factories  not  to  produce;  and  oil  compa- 
nies were  paid  not  to  produce  oil. 

MASS  DONATIONS  GOOD  TECHNIQUE 

Mass  donations  of  goods  to  foreign  countries 
was  also  thought  to  be  an  excellent  technique.  This 
was  done  in  two  ways:  First,  goods  produced  in 
America  were  sold  in  foreign  countries  at  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  sold  for  in  America,  while  a 
government  tariff  prevented  their  being  sold  back 
into  this  country  at  the  reduced  price.  Second,  the 
value  of  gold  was  changed.  Changing  the  value 
of  gold  horn  $20  to  $35  enabled  America  to  give 
foreigners  $35  worth  of  goods  for  an  ounce  of  gold, 
instead  of  only  $20  worth;  but,  in  order  to  prevent 
Americans  from  getting  any  benefit  from  it,  before 
the  price  was  changed  all  of  the  American  gold 
was  called  in  and  buried  deep  in  the  hills  of  old 
Kentucky,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  But 
despite  all  these  new  cards  played  in  the  New  Deal 
the  depression  hung  on  stubbornly  until  the  second 
World  War  broke  just  in  time  to  give  the  Price  Sys- 
tem a  final  shot  in  the  arm,  and  so  to  save  it — tem- 
porarily. 

Now  the  thousands  of  economists  engaged  in 
postwar  planning  are  struggling  to  find  a  plan  to 
continue  as  much  as  possible  of  the  enormous  wast- 


age of  war  in  the  days  of  peace.  They  are  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  first  New  Deal:  that  is 
greater  WPA,  with  its  waste  of  man-hours  and  ma- 
terials with  more  curtailment  of  production.  Then 
they  also  plan  to  rebuild  the  world  and  to  feed  it. 
The  brightest  hope  of  our  big  business  and  political 
interests  is  that  by  using  our  resources,  food,  and 
technicians  to  rebuild  the  homes  and  factories  of 
foreign  countries,  to  feed  their  populations,  and  to 
supply  them  with  arms  for  World  War  III,  they  can 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  scarcity  and  poverty  in 
America  and  so  retain  their  beloved  Price  System 
of  production  and  distribution. 

But  Techocracy  states  that  America  need  not 
have  any  economy  of  planned  waste!  Technocracy 
states  that  there  is  an  alternative  ready  now.  Tech- 
nocracy's general  proposals  are  not  dated  and 
Technocracy  now  has  a  Victory  Program,  the  instal- 
lation of  which  would  eliminate  most  of  the  waste 
of  production  during  the  period  of  this  Total  War. 
It  is  the  program  of  Total  Conscription. 

In  order  to  reduce  waste  of  man-power,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  these  United  States  would  conscript  all 
men  and  women  between  18  and  65  years  and 
place  them  where  most  needed,  and  would  elimi- 
nate all  the  nonessential  employments  of  which  we 
have  so  many. 

In  order  to  reduce  waste  of  machines  and 
power  all  of  the  equipment  of  the  country  would 
be  conscripted  and  its  operation  organized  so 
that  all  of  it  would  work  at  a  high  load  factor.  For 
example,  if  the  agricultural  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try were  technologically  operated,  all  agricultural 
operations  would  be  accomplished  with  a  third  of 
the  present  machinery  and  the  other  two  thirds  of  it 
could  be  sent  to  the  scrap  metal  heap. 

In  order  to  reduce  waste  of  materials  and  of  re- 
sources these  also  would  be  conscripted.  Their 
distribution  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate business  and  all  the  flow  lines  of  goods  defin- 
itely would  be  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
these  United  States. 

The  installation  of  this  program  will  win  the  war 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  cost  in 
American  resources  and  in  American  lives.  When 
the  American  people  have  seen  what  can  so  be  ac- 
complished it  seems  very  improbable  that  we  will 
ever  permit  a  return  to  what  is  now,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  very  private  enterprise,  an  irrational, 
stupid  economy  of  planned  waste. 

— Wilton  /vie,  11140-1. 
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CANNED  foods  for  civilian  consumption  should 
be  more  plentiful  before  long.  Production  of 
tin  cans  is  being  stepped  up  by  a  new  elec- 
tric tinning  process  which  makes  it  possible  to  use 
a  much  thinner  coating  of  tin  and  thereby  cover 
from  3  to  6  times  as  much  base  metal  as  before.  By 
coating  one  side  with  tin  and  the  other  with  a  dif- 
ferent metal  it  is  even  possible  to  double  that 
amount;  and  it  is  done  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  mile 
in  five  minutes!  So  American  women  can  again 
count  on  being  more  'canny'  cooks  before  long. 

The  story  of  this  new  development  is  fascinating, 
especially  since  it  is  so  typical  of  America's  techno- 
logical progress  in  many  lines;  and  there  is  much 
romance  in  the  history  of  tin  itself. 

While  the  iron  ore  chart  of  production  has  been 
the  barometer  of  A  m  e  r  i  c  a's  economic  ups  and 
downs,  tin  is  symbolic  of  the  majestic  sweep  of 
technology  from  the  earliest  ages  of  man's  puny 
skill  to  the  era  of  automatic  machine  production. 

Bronze,  an  alloy  of  tin,  was  among  the  earliest 
artifacts  employed  by  men  in  overcoming  the  grim 
obstacles  of  an  environment  wherein  their  physical 
limitations   placed   them   at    a   disadvantage    com- 
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pared  with  the  animal  world.  The  bronze  age  an- 
tedated recorded  history  by  several  thousand  years. 

The  date  when  the  unalloyed  metal  was  first 
known  has  not  been  ascertained  definitely.  The 
tin  of  the  Bible  was  really  a  copper  alloy,  known 
as  early  as  1600  B.  C.  in  Egypt.  The  Greeks  had 
a  word  for  tin  in  the  first  century,  and  it  was 
brought  back  to  Rome  from  Cornwall  by  Caesar, 
following  the  invasion  of  Britain. 

During  the  18th  century  most  of  the  tin  used  came 
from  England,  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Since  that 
time  important  deposits  have  been  discovered  in 
Bolivia  and  Malay,  from  which  sources  most  of  the 
industrial  tin  recently  has  come. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  originated  the  pro- 
cess of  canning  food.  In  modern  days  this  means 
of  preserving  foodstuffs  has  resulted  in  enormous 
demand  for  the  metal  in  production  of  tin  cans. 


LEFT:  Three-decked  units  housing:  the  plating  cells  of  3 
separate  continuous  electro-tinning  lines  using  the  new  Hal- 
ogen Tin  Process  developed  by  the  Electroplating  Division 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  The  central  line  of  this 
installation  at  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  elec- 
trotins  1050  feet  of  strip  a  minute  for  the  container  indus- 
try. 

BELOW:  Flow  of  strip  steel  continues  uninterrupted  ahead 
of  high-frequency  electrical  induction  welder. 

— Photos  courtesy  du  Pont  Company. 
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ROTINNING  PROCESS  PROMISES  MORE 
I  CAN-OPENERS     NOT    YET     OBSOLETE 

Prior  to  World  War  II  stockpiles  of  tin  had  been 
built  up  to  a  point  where,  following  Price  System 
methodology,  production  was  restricted.  Result- 
ing high  prices,  ranging  from  20c  per  pound  in  1900 
to  $1.10  per  pound  in  1918,  brought  about  the  intro- 
duction of  substitutes,  and  caused  production  of  tin 
^  beyond  the  market  demand.  Although  the  price 
^  fell  to  BVz  cents  in  1931,  the  stockpiles  failed  to  di- 
minish. 

According  to  Thomas  T.  Read  in  Our  Mineral 
Civilization,  in  May  1932  it  was  announced  that  the 
tin  mines  of  the  world  would  cease  production  until 
August  of  that  year.  Since  that  time  the  world  tin 
monopoly  has  taken  care  that  no  surplus  would  ac- 
cumulate again  to  threaten  the  price  structure. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  dark  days  following  Pearl 
Harbor,  with  the  stockpiles  of  the  world  wholly  in- 
adeguate  to  care  for  the  stepped-up  demand  for  tin. 

BELOW:  Attendant  Introducing  a  new  anode  of  pure  tin 
while  steel  strip  continues  to  travel  through  plating  cell, 
the  heart  of  the  Process. 

^  RIGHT:  Steel  strip  with  tin  coat  in  matte  finish  is  shown 
B  rising  to  top  of  electrical  induction  heater  through  which  it 
W  descends  to  take  on  bright,  shining  surface. 

COVER  PICTURE:  One  man  at  a  centralized  panel  con- 
troll  the  whole  Process.  Electrotinning  can  save  1,200,000 
pounds  of  tin  a  year,  it  is  estimated. 


The  largest  proportion  of  tin  still  came  from  the 
Malay  states  where  the  economical  production  by 
the  use  of  low-paid  native  labor  assured  the  largest 
profit.  In  addition,  the  ore  from  this  source  was 
richer  and  more  easily  reduced.  The  Japanese  in- 
vasion shut  off  this  supply. 

The  only  source  of  the  metal  owned  by  the  in- 
ternational tin  cartel  existed  in  Bolivia.  The  produc- 
tion from  that  source  was  not  in  sufficient  volume 
to  care  for  the  war's  stepped-up  demands.  The  sup- 
plying of  troops  as  well  as  feeding  of  our  allies  de- 
manded an  enormous  production  of  tin  cans. 

There  were  other  complications.  Shipping  was 
short  and  daily  becoming  shorter  through  the  Ger- 
man facility  in  operating  submarines. 

Anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  operation  of  interna- 
tional cartels  might  inguire  at  this  juncture  just  why 
shipping  should  be  so  great  a  problem,  since  Boli- 
via is  in  the  western  hemisphere.  In  order  to  main- 
tain its  price  control  International  Tin  considered  it 
wise  to  keep  its  smelters  in  England.  This  necessi- 
tated the  shipping  of  tin  ore  from  Bolivia  to  Eng- 
land for  smelting  and  then  reshipping  to  the  United 
States  for  fabrication. 
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The  combination  of  circumstances  thus  put  the  tin 
industry  on  the  spot.  It  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  either  getting  more  tin,  using  less  for  tin  cans  or 
permitting  synthetic  substitutes,  of  which  there  were 
several,  again  to  threaten  their  peace  time  market. 

Why  not  find  more  tin  ore?  In  World  War  I  a 
plant  was  in  operation  smelting  native  ores  success- 
fully. Although  it  operated  a  short  time  after  the 
war  at  a  financial  success,  it  was  mysteriously  dis- 
continued. 

TIN  IN  27  STATES 

While  tin  occurs  in  some  27  states  in  the  United 
States,  and  attempts  were  made  by  local  people  to 
interest  the  tin  companies  in  these  sources,  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  Technocrat  gave  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  developing  native  ores,  in  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  a  rich  lode  in  Ore- 
gon. The  result  was  a  general  denial  from  govern- 
mental and  private  sources  that,  there  is  any  tin  in 
Oregon.  Some  of  the  ore  sent  for  analysis  was 
salted  with  pure  tin  but  the  assays  still  disclosed 
'no  tin.'  (The  Technocrat,  August  1941.) 

The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that  unless  the  ore 
lode  is  owned  by  the  monopolies  no  development 
will  be  permitted. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  impossibility  of  devel- 
oping the  western  lodes  of  aluminum,  iron,  cobalt, 
and  tungsten.  (While  some  tungsten  is  produced 
in  Idaho,  the  Washington  lodes  are  neglected,  ex- 
cept the  private  holdings  of  General  Electric.) 

A  great  tin-can  drive  was  resorted  to.  Tin  cans 
from  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  United  States 
were  collected.  While  prior  to  the  war  it  was  stated 
by  the  authorities  that  tin  could  not  be  recovered 
from  tin  cans  (despite  the  fact  that  there  were  three 
small  plants  in  America  so  operating  at  a  profit) 
suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  the  process  was 
feasible.  Still  the  scant  supply  demanded  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  tin. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  use  silver  in  solder  and 
thus  release  tin  for  cans;  but  the  silver  states  sena- 
tors, who  had  boosted  the  price  of  silver  from  a 
world  market  price  of  35  cents  to  79  cents,  blocked 
the  use  of  the  enormous  store  the  Government  had 
accumulated.  Since  development  of  domestic  ores 
would  injure  the  financial  stability  of  the  tin  monop- 
oly and  provide  sources  of  competition  after  the 
war  only  one  other  expedient  remained.  That  was 
to  call  in  the  'know-how'  technicians  employed  by 
the  'free  enterprisers'  and  turn  the  job  over  to  them. 
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As  usual  America's  technicians  came  through. 

The  procedure  developed  might  stagger  the  im- 
agination were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  mechanical 
miracles  are  becoming  commonplace. 

A  new  release  of  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
and  Company  leads  off  with  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

'A  ribbon  of  steel  swirls  through  a  maze  of 
machinery  and  chemical  baths  at  1000  feet  a 
minute,  emerging  with  a  shining  coat  of  bright 
tin  in  a  new,  continuous  electroplating  process 
that  is  aiding  the  tin  plate  industry  by  produc- 
ing material  for  cans  many  times  faster  than 
the  older  methods  permitted. 

'It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  savings  of  tin 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  electrolytic  pro- 
cess would  total  1,200,000  pounds.'  (Figures 
on  man-hours  not  given.) 

( 
Known  as  the  Halogen  Tin  Process,  the  new 
method  makes  possible  a  thinner  and  more  uniform 
coat  of  tin  through  automatic  control.  The  'hot  dip' 
method  hitherto  used  did  not  permit  thin  coating. 
The  Halogen  process  makes  possible  an  accurate 
coating  varying  from  a  tenth  of  a  pound  per  base 
box  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  (A  'box'  is  a  surface  area 
of  435.4  sq.  ft.) 

The  process  is  farmed  out  to  steel  fabricators.  A 
description  in  the  release  is  of  the  giant  plant  of 
the  Weirton  Steel  Company,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

A  roll  of  strip  steel,  weighing  25,000  lbs.,  five 
miles  in  length  and  32  inches  wide,  is  the  beginning 
of  this  process.  The  roll  uncoils  and  starts  on  its 
way  down  a  550  foot  line  toward  a  finished  product  A 
of  tinplate.  The  strip  first  passes  through  an  alka- 
line  solution  which  cleanses  the  surface  of  all  dirt 
and  grease.  It  then  enters  the  acid  pickling  bath 
which  removes  surface  oxides. 

Next  it  enters  the  tinning  section,  passing  through 
15,000  gallons  of  Halogen  Tin  electrolyte.  It  re- 
quires only  8  seconds  for  the  tinning  of  a  section 
passing  over  24  tinning  cells.  Each  cell  contains 
16  pure  tin  anodes,  the  positive  side  of  an  electric 
current.  The  steel  strip  forms  the  cathode  or  nega- 
tive side  of  the  current.  The  tin  flows  from  the  tin 
anode  and  deposits  on  the  steel  strips  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  current.  206  amperes  per  square 
foot  with  the  line  running  1,000  feet  per  minute  de- 
posits a  half  pound  per  base  box;  412  amperes  per 
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square  foot  deposits  a  pound  per  base  box. 

To  coat  the  steel  strip  on  both  sides,  after  passing 
the  first  tinning  section  the  strip  passes  vertically 
into  another  tinning  section,  reverses  direction  and 
is  tinned  on  the  other  side.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
economize  further  by  using  a  different  coating  on 
each  side. 

The  strip  again  rises  vertically  through  a  slightly 
alkaline  bath  and  then  through  a  water  bath  and 
scrubbing  process  before  it  returns  again  to  the 
ground  level.  It  then  gets  a  chemical  treatment  and 
is  dried  by  a  heating  device.  It  next  passes  through 
a  high-frequency  electric  induction  heater  where 
the  tin  is  heated  till  it  flows,  which  gives  it  the 
bright,  mirror-like  quality  of  your  new  tin  can. 

The  process  is  wholly  automatic  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  replacing  of  the  tin  anodes,  which  is  a 
manual  operation. 

ONE  MAN  CONTROL 

Each  roll  is  welded  to  the  one  preceding  without 
stopping  the  flow  of  the  plate.  Photoelectric  cells 
control  the  tension  of  the  strip.  One  man  at  a  con- 
trol panel  (see  cover)  operates  the  entire  process. 

No  one  knows  how  the  early  man  made  bronze. 
Certainly  it  was  at  the  cost  of  many  man  hours. 

Contrast  a  description  of  tinning  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  of  1911: 

The  iron  plates,  having  been  carefully 
cleaned  with  sand  and  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  lastly  with  water,  are  plunged 
into  heated  tallow  to  drive  away  water  with- 
out oxidation  of  the  metal.  They  are  next 
steeped  in  a  bath,  first  of  molten  ferruginous 
metal,  then  of  pure  tin.  They  are  then  taken 
I  out  and  kept  suspended  in  hot  tallow  to  en- 
able the  surplus  tin  to  run  off. 

Thus  'free  Enterprise'  solved  the  shortage  of  tin! 
In  the  news  release  little  credit  is  given  to  the  men 
who  actually  conceived,  planned  and  built  the  tin- 
plate  plant.  The  company  takes  all  the  credit.  Yet 
if  the  company  had  removed  the  obstacles  of  finan- 
cial control  the  men  with  the  technical  know-how 
long  since  would  have  removed  the  toil  of  manual 
operation. 

When  the  boys  come  home,  those  who  worked  in 
the  tinning  plants  will  have  a  hard  time  getting 
jobs.     The  jobs  aren't  there  any  more. 

The  story  of  tin  is  the  story  of  technology.  From 
the  tinplate  mills  the  plate  goes  to  the  automatic  tin 
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can  factory,  where  even  the  thinking  now  is  done 
with  the  photo-electric  cell.  Yet  our  politicians  tell 
us  we  must  have  full  employment  after  the  war  if 
'Free  Enterprise'  is  to  survive.  Isn't  the  answer  ob- 
vious? 

The  record  of  technological  marvels  created  un- 
der the  impact  of  necessity  in  certain  lines  must 
pose  the  guestion  of  where  we  would  be  in  the  war 
if  all  restrictions  on  our  technologists  were  removed. 

Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money  pointed  the 
way  eighteen  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
program  still  points  the  way  to  the  winning  of  the 
war,  and  more  important,  to  the  winning  of  the 
peace. 

— Charles  T.  Hickey. 


SHOE  FIGHT 

DOES  the  average  person  prefer  to  sacri- 
fice thirty  percent  of  the  wear  in  shoes 
for  the  sake  of  a  'high,  light  polish'  when 
they  are  new?  Shoe  manufacturers  say  that 
consumers  prefer  a  light  polish  because  the 
darker  finish  made  by  wax  and  oil  treatment 
'isn't  flossy  enough.' 

According  to  Drew  Pearson  (Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  Feb.  22)  'A  hot  fight  is  raging 
backstage  between  the  WPB  and  the  OPA 
over  shoe  leather  .  .  .  The  wax  and  oil  treat- 
ment costs  only  2  or  3  cents  a  shoe  but  adds 
from  30  to  40  percent  to  the  life  of  the  sole 
leather,  whereas  oil  treatment  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  shoe  only  14  percent.  These  facts 
have  been  determined  by  Bureau  of  Standards 
experts  and  presented  at  headquarters  of  the 
senate  war  mobilization  committee. 

The  big  shoe  companies,  OPA  claims,  are 
antagonistic  to  the  treatment  of  shoe  leather 
to  prolong  its  life,  although  they  admit  that 
the  fancy  light  finish  actually  robs  the  sole  of 
some  of  its  wearing  quality.  'In  this  they  have 
the  potent  backing  of  WPB's  leather  and  shoe 
branch,  headed  by  Lawrence  B.  Sheppard,  a 
vice  president  of  the  Hanover  Shoe  Company 
NOTE — The  Kilgore  committee  has  fi- 
nally sent  a  hot  note  to  Donald  Nelson  de- 
manding that  he  issue  an  order  to  compel  the 
general  adoption  of  sole  treatments  by  shoe 
companies.' 
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FLYING  WINGS  FOR  VICTORY 


WE  must  annihilate  our  enemies  before  they  can  annihilate  us.     Amer- 
ica's Flying  Wings  would  need  to  fly  over  their  objective  but  once. 


THE  airplane  was  first  used  as  a  military 
weapon  in  the  Balkan  War  in  1912-1913,  but  it 
did  not  assume  a  conspicuous  role  until  World 
War  I.  At  that  time,  as  far  as  armament,  speed 
and  firing  power  were  concerned,  its  performance 
was  very  low.  Lack  of  parachutes  added  a  dis- 
tinct hazard  to  the  flying.  Since  that  time,  instead 
of  America  advancing  in  air  power,  we  have  con- 
tinued building  huge  ships  for  our  Navy.  Only  a 
few  courageous  men  like  Billy  Mitchell  dared  to 
tell  the  facts — that  our  ships  were  obsolete  and  how 
necessary  it  was  for  America  to  build  an  air  power 
second  to  none.  Because  Germany  collapsed 
through  the  strangulatory  blockade  by  the  British 
navy  these  victorious  military  and  naval  men,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  triumph,  forgot  about  their  new 
progeny,  air  power.  Our  admirals  and  generals 
ridiculed  General  Mitchell  and  treated  him  as  a 
nuisance  to  be  exposed  and  liguidated.  Because  of 
Billy  Mitchell's  foresight,  his  indomitable  will  to 
fight  for  a  superior  air  force  for  America,  he  was 
court-martialed  and  died  brokenhearted.  Because 
of  the  active  antagonism  of  the  Navy  bloc  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Navy  continued  to  expand  and  air  power 
to  play  second  fiddle.  Twenty-one  years  later  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  our  American  pur- 
suit planes  had  even  less  armament  and  less  firing 
power  than  those  in  World  War  I.  While  Germany 
was  awake  to  this  new  weapon,  air  power,  she  still 
clung  to  the  old  premise  that  air  power  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  defense  for  the 
mechanized  forces  to  invade  the  enemy  country. 

The  air  forces  of  Poland,  Norway,  Holland,  Yu- 
goslavia, Greece,  France  and  Crete  were  so  piti- 
fully inadeguate  that  Germany,  with  her  superior 
air  force,  was  able  to  move  in  with  her  mechanized 
ground  forces.  The  seventeen  day  campaign  in 
Poland  gave  the  world  the  first  shocking  demon- 
stration of  what  a  superior  air  force  could  accom- 
plish. 

The  Maginot  Line  in  France  was  a  true  marvel 
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of  mechanical  ingenuity.  It  offered  almost  a  per- 
fect defense  against  invasion  by  ground  forces.  It 
was  like  attempting  to  confine  a  soaring  eagle 
within  a  high  fence,  with  little  or  no  roof.  The  avi- 
ation roofs  of  France,  Holland  and  Greece,  were 
too  full  of  holes,  too  flimsy,  for  the  German  Eagle 
of  air  power.  When  Germany  attacked  Norway  it 
was  hailed  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  Hitler's  big 
mistake.  It  was  in  defiance  of  Britain's  great  na- 
val might.  Winston  Churchill  declared,  1  consider 
Hitler's  action  in  invading  Norway  as  great  a  stra- 
tegic mistake  as  Napoleon's  when  he  invaded 
Spain.'  Germany  had  the  land  bases  for  Hitler's 
air  forces  in  Denmark.  His  Messerschmitts  and 
Heinkels  were  able  to  control  the  Skagerrak,  while 
the  British  Hurricanes  and  Spitfires  lacked  the  re- 
guired  range.  The  basic  factor  was  air  supremacy. 
Germany  had  the  land  bases  while  Britain  had  only 
sea  aircraft  carriers.  The  result  was  complete  vic- 
tory for  Germany,  and  for  Britain  the  loss  of  many 
destroyers,  including  the  'Glorious,'  a  22,500  ton 
aircraft  carrier. 

MIRACLE  OF  DUNKERQUE 

The  miracle  of  Dunkergue  saw  a  reversal  of  air- 
force  superiority.  There  the  Spitfires  and  Hurri- 
canes with  land  bases  could  function.  With  a  pow-^ 
erful  air  force  over  the  English  Channel  the  British 
were  enabled  to  withdraw  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  from  the  European  mainland.  Photographs 
clearly  indicate  the  retreat  of  a  disordered  mass 
of  humanity  which  would  have  been  a  perfect  tar- 
get for  German  planes,  but  the  air  above  was  effect- 
ively held  and  patrolled  by  the  RAF.  By  this  time 
the  inferiority  of  sea  power  and  the  superiority  of 
air  power  were  admitted  by  Winston  Churchill 
when  he  stated,  'In  the  Skagerrak  we  had  no  air 
support,  but  in  the  English  Channel  the  mastery  of 
the  air  completely  changed  the  situation.' 

Now  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Britain,  the  inva- 
sion of  the  British  Isles  by  Germany.    In  the  begin- 
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ning  we  spoke  of  the  amazing  shortsightedness  of 
the  Germans  in  respect  to  air  power.  The  planes 
they  built  lacked  speed  and  fire  power:  they  were 
planes  built  to  soften  enemy  resistance  for  the 
ground  forces.  For  example,  the  Spitfire  had  an  8-1 
firing  advantage  over  the  Heinkel  Bomber.  The 
German  Stuka  dive  bomber  in  its  swooping,  plung- 
ing flight  terrified  the  British  until  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  panic;  yet  this  type  of  plane,  no  matter 
how  terrifying  to  the  population,  was  no  match  for 
the  British  planes.  It  was  this  air  superiority  which 
resulted  in  Germany's  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Britain. 

SCRAP  AND  OIL  TO  JAPAN 

On  December  7th,  1941,  Japan  attacked  the 
United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  swiftness  of  this 
attack  found  our  forces  totally  unprepared.  Our 
planes  were  demolished  on  the  ground.  Japan  for 
^k  years  had  been  preparing  for  this  war.  Since  1917 
Japanese  tankers  had  been  taking  our  oil  back  to 
Japan  where  it  was  buried  in  underground  tanks. 
Not  one  gallon  of  this  oil  was  used  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  1940  the  United  States  sold  to  Japan 
47,000  pounds  of  iron  and  steel  bars.  In  1941  the 
sales  increased  to  227,000  pounds.  A  month  before 
Pearl  Harbor  the  longshoremen  in  Seattle  refused 
to  load  scrap  iron  for  Japan.  Our  newspapers  con- 
demned them  as  reds  and  communists.  It  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  called  our 
business  leaders,  who  were  selling  the  scrap  iron, 
pro-fascists.  Private  enterprise  was  concerned  only 
in  making  profits.  Private  enterprise  sold  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan  the  materials  of  war  that  made  it 
possible  for  a  total  war  to  be  fought.  It  is  true  we 
^^have  defeated  the  Germans  in  Tunisia,  Pantelleria 
^^  and  Sicily.  It  is  true  that  we  bombed  Tokyo  and 
Rome.  By  bombing  Tokyo  we  merely  proved  the 
necessity  for  long  distance  heavy  bombers,  bomb- 
ers capable  of  flying  from  land  bases,  here  in 
I  America,  to  their  objective  and  returning  home  after 
dropping  at  least  a  50-ton  load. 

Mussolini  resigned  and  Italy  has  surrendered, 
but  Germany  still  has  Italy  and  we  are  still  attempt- 
ing to  take  Rome  by  fighting  hand  to  hand,  gaining 
mile  by  mile,  at  a  tremendous  loss  of  American 
lives.  Japan  has  wen  her  empire  and  is  confident 
she  can  defend  it.  We  are  fighting  the  Japs  island 
to  island,  village  to  village  and  tree  to  tree — hand 
to  hand  fighting  with  knives.  At  this  rate  it  will 
take  years  to  defeat  Japan.     The  quickest  way  and 
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the  least  costly  in  American  lives,  would  be  to  build 
long-distance  bombers  and  bomb  Japan  off  the 
map!  What  would  it  gain  Japan  still  to  have  the 
Marshalls  and  Wake  Island  with  her  mainland  in 
ruins?  We  must  annihilate  our  enemies  before 
they  annihilate  us. 

The  engineers  of  Technocracy  Inc.  have  de- 
signed a  Flying  Wing  Bomber.  The  design  for  this 
bomber  has  been  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  since  18  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  Flying  Wing  has  a  wing  spread  of  330  feet,  a 
ceiling  of  35  to  40  thousand  feet,  and  a  flying  range 
of  12,000  miles,  carrying  a  bomb  load  of  50  tons. 
These  bombers  would  operate  in  units  of  11,  10 
squads  to  the  squadron,  10  squadrons  to  the  fleet. 
11  fleets  on  the  Pacific  and  11  fleets  on  the  Atlantic 
would  give  us  24,200  Flying  Wing  Bombers.  Five 
of  these  fleets  could  fly  to  Tokio,  drop  275  thousand 
tons  of  bombs  and  eliminate  Japan  from  the  map. 
Another  5  fleets  could  leave  the  Atlantic,  fly  over 
to  Germany  and  drop  275  thousand  tons  oi  bombs. 
These  bombers  could  literally  bomb  Japan  and  Ger- 
many into  submission  and  return  home.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  fly  over  their  objective 
but  once.  You  may  well  ask  the  question,  'Why 
are  not  these  bombers  being  built?'  The  answer  is 
that  we  are  still  operating  under  the  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  where  profits  come  first.  Private 
enterprise  was  not,  and  still  is  not  capable  of  fi- 
nancing this  total  war.  The  proof  for  that  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  forced  to 
spend  over  25  billion  dollars  in  war  plants.  The 
Government  would  also  have  to  build  the  Flying 
Wing  Bomber.  Private  enterprise  could  not  and 
would  not  build  24,200  bombers,  for  in  so  doing 
they  would  liquidate  every  airplane  company  in 
the  United  States.    Every  airplane,  whether  bomber 


'In  fact,  the  lobbyist  is  the  key  factor  in  pressure 
politics.  On  him  rests  the  responsibility  not  only  of 
translating  his  association's  legislative  program  into 
law  as  fast  as  possible,  but  also  of  thwarting  legisla- 
tion running  counter  to  that  program.' — T.  N.  E.  C. 
Monograph  No.  26. 

Three  aspects  of  Federal  administration  are  im- 
portant in  connection  with  pressure  politics:  (1)  The 
large  number  of  activities  performed;  (2)  the  great 
variety  of  these  activities;  and  (3)  the  net  advantage 
accruing  to  business  from  the  daily  pushing  and 
hauling  of  administrative  officials.' — T.  N.  E.  C. 
Monograph  No.  26. 
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or  pursuit  plane,  would  be  as  obsolete  as  the  model 
T'  Ford  in  comparison  with  the  Flying  Wing.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  does  not  voluntarily  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

The  only  way  we  will  build  the  Flying  Wing  is 
to  install  Total  Conscription  of  all  Men,  Machines, 
Materiel  and  Money,  with  national  service  from  all 
and  profits  to  none.  On  one  hand  we  have  the 
men,  machinery  and  materiel.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  money,  which  is  only  interference  in  using 
the  men,  machines  and  materiel.  By  the  conscrip- 
tion of  all  citizens  from  the  ages  of  18  to  65  to  serve 
in  both  military  and  civilian  service  for  the  duration 
and  six  months  thereafter;  by  freezing  all  wealth, 
including  banks,  bonds,  stocks  and  insurance  com- 


panies, for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter,  we  would  eliminate  the  interference  of 
money,  so  that  technology  under  over-all  planning 
could  win  a  guick  victory  and  the  peace  to  follow. 
By  placing  every  citizen  on  the  same  basis  of  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  health  maintenance  as  the 
armed  forces,  with  the  same  base  rate  of  pay,  we 
would  eliminate  the  ineguality  between  the  armed 
forces  on  the  battle  front  and  the  civilian  army  on 
the  home  front.  The  six  months  after  the  war  would 
give  a  respite  in  which  America  could  decide  in  fa- 
vor of  either  private  enterprise  with  scarcity,  or  the 
distribution  of  abundance,  guaranteeing  every 
American  security  from  birth  to  death. 

—A.  D.  Cook. 


Harnessing  The  Atmosphere 


FREE  AIR  HAS  BEEN  WEIGHED,  MEASURED  AND 
PUT    TO    WORK     CUTTING    DOWN    MAN-HOURS 
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IR,  'free'  air,  has  become  a  vast  and  limitless 
resource  for  speeding  production  in  Amer- 
ica's huge  war  effort.  The  Compressed  Air 
Institute  estimates  that  there  are  between  450  and 
500  distinct  and  definite  uses  for  compressed  air  in 
industry. 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills,  metal  and  coal 
mines,  ship  yards,  ordnance  factories  and  airplane 
factories  are  using  vast  guantities  of  compressed 
air  and  gas.  Iron  and  steel  industries  alone  used 
an  estimated  total  of  240,000,000  tons  of  air  and 
gas  in  compressors  and  blowers  during  1942.  In 
shipbuilding  and  aviation  industries  compressed  air 
is  being  used  all  along  the  production  line.  In  the 
ordnance  and  explosives  industries  use  of  com- 
pressed air  has  made  possible  many  new  processes, 
and  oil  refineries  and  synthetic  rubber  plants  are 
making  increased  demands  upon  manufacturers  for 
compressors  to  transport  air  and  gas. 

Compressors  are  used  on  cargo  vessels  and 
fighting  ships  to  operate  control,  elevators  and 
hoists;  to  release  torpedoes,  blow  gases  out  of  guns, 
and  for  general  ship  services. 

The  gas  industry  runs  compressors  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horsepower  to  provide  heat 
and  fuel  for  the  public  and  for  industry.     Compres- 
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sors  are  used  to  pump  gas  through  miles  of  pipe- 
lines into  storage  tanks  during  slack  seasons  for 
use  during  times  of  heavy  demand.  Huge  volumes 
of  air  are  handled  in  war  plants  and  government 
buildings  for  heating  and  ventilation.  One  build- 
ing alone,  of  5  million  cubic  feet  capacity,  moves 
one  million  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  through  the 
plant. 


OPERATES  SAFETY  DEVICES 

Many    industrial    plants   are   using    pneumatic  A 
tubes  and  conveyors  to  speed  the  sending  of  mes- 
sages and  blueprints.     Compressed  air  is  used  to 
control    automatic    and    semi-automatic    industrial 
processes,  and  to  operate  safety  devices. 

In  shipbuilding,  aircraft,  ordnance  and  other  war 
plants  use  of  compressed  air  has  made  possible 
spectacular  savings  in  production  time.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  industry 
completion  of  3  or  4  engine  blocks  by  hand  was  a 
day's  work  for  a  molder  and  his  helper.  Today  2 
men,  operating  a  pair  of  molding  machines  run  by 
compressed  air,  can  turn  out  large  automotive  en- 
gine blocks  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  and  the 
results  are  more  uniform  and  precise. 

Aircraft  and  shipbuilding  industries  use  immense 
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volumes  of  compressed  air  to  operate  hand  air- 
drills,  grinders,  riveters,  wrenches,  vises  and  many 
other  tools.  These  tools  pack  a  lot  of  power  for 
their  weight  and  volume  and  can  be  used  for  long 
hours  without  undue  fatigue  to  the  worker.  Pneu- 
matic hammers  drive  rivets  from  the  very  tiniest 
to  1  Vz  inches  in  diameter  and  deliver  as  many  as 
10,000  blows  a  minute. 

In  these  and  related  industries  air  pressure  is 
necessary  in  die  forming  and  molding  operations 
for  the  ejection  of  metal  parts  from  the  dies.  Com- 
pressed air  obtains  and  controls  the  proper  pressure 
between  electrodes  in  welding  machines.  Compress- 
ors contribute  to  the  storage  of  oxygen,  acetylene, 
and  other  gases  used  in  welding  and  other  vital 
operations.  In  a  recent  process  gas  under  pressure 
is  used  to  spray  molten  metal  onto  worn  machine 
parts,  and  for  adding  metal  to  surfaces  to  prevent 
corrosion. 

1  WIDE  RANGE  OF  JOBS 

Compressed  air  goes  under  ground  to  drill  and 
blast  ore  bodies,  and  goes  under  water  to  assist  in 
salvaging  sunken  ships  and  their  cargoes.  Com- 
pressed air  hammers  break  rocks  and  tamp  con- 
crete. Large  volumes  of  cement  are  moved  to  con- 
struction jobs  through  pipelines  by  use  of  com- 
pressed air,  and  compressors  are  turned  into  vac- 
uum pumps  to  draw  excess  water  out  of  poured 
concrete  to  speed  the  work  and  improve  the  guality. 

The  huge  chemical  industry  operating  in  the 
field  of  synthetics  uses  air  and  gas  ranging  from 
the  highest  degrees  of  pressure  to  the  greatest  vac- 
uum. Vacuum  pumps  make  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  some  vitamins.  Blowers  and  fans  drive  the 
kair  which  removes  the  water  from  the  millions  of 
pounds  of  dehydrated  foods  being  processed  for 
our  armed  forces  overseas  and  for  relief  to  stricken 
peoples  of  many  lands. 

The  electrical  industry  is  constantly  using  com- 
pressed air  and  seeking  new  uses  for  it.  In  many 
places  where  danger  from  sparks  makes  use  of 
electricity  or  steam  impractical,  compressed  air  is 
used  to  operate  motors  and  hoists,  such  as  in  am- 
munition depots,  gas  plants,  etc.  Compressed  air 
also  operates  doors  on  furnaces  where  extreme 
temperatures  would  burn  up  electric  motors. 

The  railroad  industry  probably  has  the  most  di- 
versified list  of  uses  for  compressed  air,  such  as 
starting  fires  in  coal-burning  locomotives  and  in  the 
superchargers  of  the  new  oil-burning  Diesels,  oper- 
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ating  air  brakes,  hammers  and  drills,  air-hoists,  lifts 
and  jacks,  turn-table  motors,  ice  scrapers,  paint 
sprayers,  switch  and  crossing  signals  and  starting 
gates,  water  and  oil  pumps,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  other  uses. 

Compressed  air  agitates  pickles  in  canneries, 
builds  tunnels  under  rivers,  regrooves  tires,  sprays 
enamels  on  porcelain  before  firing,  moistens  tobacco 
in  cigar  factories,  pumps  milk  in  dairies,  carves 
wood  in  furniture  factories,  molds  and  etches  glass, 
fabricates  newsprint  in  paper1  mills,  mixes  drugs, 
stops  fires  in  gas  mains,  handles  scenery  in  thea- 
ters, and  does  hundreds  of  other  jobs. 

The  free  air  of  nature  has  been  harnessed  by 
man  to  do  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  Much  of  this  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  war  produc- 
tion. It  will  continue  on  into  the  days  of  peace  to 
effect  a  saving  of  time  and  labor.  By  speeding  up 
operations  all  along  the  line  it  is  bringing  ever 
nearer  the  time  when  the  Price  System  can  no 
longer  serve  to  operate  our  social  mechanism.  The 
magnitude  of  our  social  operations  will  be  so  great 
that  the  practices  of  Price  System  methods  can  no 
longer  serve  to  control  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  new  ways  must  be  developed  to  distribute 
the  abundance  we  will  be  creating. 

—Elsie  Osier,  R.D.  12248-1. 
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3,366  ALLIED  BOMBERS  LOST  IN  EUROPE  m  1943 

LONDON,  Feb.  16.— (AP)— A  total  of  3,366  bombers— 997 
American  arid  2,369  British — was  lost  over  Germany  and 
Northern  Europe  in  1943  during  ope  rations  from  British 
bases,  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair,  secretary  of  state  for  air,  told 
Commons  today. 

Losses  in  January,  1944,  were  178  American  and  319 
British  planes. — Seattle  Times. 

SEIZED  PATENTS  OF  ALD2NS  TO  BE  SOLD 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— (AP)— More  than  45,000  alien 
patents  seized  by  the  government  will  be  sold  to  American 
business  men  for  $15  each,  Chairman  Maury  Maverick  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  said  today. 

This  and  other  steps  designed  to  aid  small  business  en- 
terprises in  the  postwar  period  were  outlined  to  the  house 
small  business  committee  at  a  special  meeting. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

OBSOLETISM  TO  CUT  SURPLUS  OF  PLANES 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  11. — (AP) — Ernest  R.  Breech,  president 
of  the  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  said  yesterday  that  the 
problem  of  a  huge  accumulation  of  airplanes  after  the  war 
probably  would  be  solved  by  obsoletism. 

"To  fight  a  war  with  such  a  mass  of  planes  as  we  now 
have,"  Breech  said,  "it  is  natural  to  assume  there  will  be  a 
great  surplus  when  peace  comes. 

"These  planes  might  glut  the  market  and  cause  a  serious 
economic  problem  for  airplane  companies  which  have  put 
so  much  into  their  development. 

"I  believe,  however,  that  at  the  rate  air  science  and 
plane  manufacturing  is  advancing  obsoletism  will  take  care 
of  the  problem."— Seattle  Times. 

LAND  SPECULATION  INCREASING 

Farm  sales  are  so  heavy  that,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, they  will  surpass  those  of  1919-20,  which  was  a  rec- 
ord year.  Iowa  farm  land,  for  example,  is  bringing  $225  an 
acre. 

Wickard  has  evidence  indicating  that  the  men  engaged 
in  this  speculative  buying  are  not  farmers,  and  most  of  them 
are  not  even  residents  of  farm  areas.  They  are  investment 
houses  and  insurance  companies,  who  have  money  lying 
around  loose  and  think  they  can  make  a  killing,  as  they  did 
in  World  War  I. 

The  record  of  their  speculation  in  that  period  is  still 
written  black  on  the  pages  of  farm  history.  It  is  seen  every 
time  AAA  makes  benefit  payments,  for  the  largest  checks 
in  many  states  go,  not  to  individual  farmers,  but  to  insur- 
ance companies  and  banks  which  have  bought  land  or  taken 
it  over  by  foreclosing  mortgages. — Drew  Pearson,  Washing- 
ton Merry-go-round. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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RrVETLNG  DEVICE  TO  SPEED  PLANES 

BURBANK,  Calif.,  Feb.  11.— (AP)— A  new  machine  which     * 
punches  and  rivets  in  a  continuous  operation  at  a  rate  of 
33,600  to  75,000  rivets  an  hour  instead  of  the  normal  350  has 
been  announced  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  inventor,  Reidar  Olsen,  Lockheed  manufacturing  en-  ^^ 
gineer,  says  the  device  permits  three  men  in  six  minutes  to  ^^ 
do  work  requiring  100  man-hours  and  is  adaptable  to  any  ^^ 
surface  of  a  plane. — Seattle  Times. 

ESSENTIALS  ON  U.  S.  'MUST  LIST 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  29.— (UP)— Economic  Stabilization 
Director  Fred  M.  Vinson  said  tonight  the  government  will 
continue  to  use  its  war  powers  to  force  manufacture  of  es- 
sential low-cost  consumer  goods  even  if  manufacturers  con- 
cerned would  rather  engage  in  more  profitable  luxury  pro- 
duction. 

The  government  already  has  taken  such  action  in  con- 
nection with  textiles  and  apparel  and  will  move  similarly, 
Vinson  indicated,  in  connection  with  other  items  when 
shortages  occur. — Seattle  Tmes. 

10TH  GENERATOR  AT  COULEE  IN  OPERATION 

WASHINGTON— (UP)— The  10th  generator  at  Grand 
Coulee  dam  began  operation  today  and  Secretary  of  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes  said  the  project  thus  became  the  third  larg- 
est in  power  generating  facilities  in  the  world,  and  next  to 
Boulder  dam,  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  installed  capacity  of  the  plant  now  exceeds  800,000^ 
kilowatts,  Ickes  said. — Seattle  Star.  ^ 

BOULDER  DAM  HAS  RECORD  IN  JANUARY 

LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.,  Feb.  7.— (AP)— A  new  Boulder  Dam 
power  production  record  of  582,351,000  kilowatt  hours  was 
established  last  month,  E.  A.  Moritz,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's power  director,  has  announced. 

This  output  exceeds  the  previous  peak  last  December  by 
8,144,999  kilowatt  hours,  Moritz  added.  A  one-day  record 
of  21,531,000  kilowatt  hours  was  set  January  28. 

— Seattle  Times. 

CLAIMS  38-CENT  RIDE  ACROSS  CANADA 

VANCOUVER,  Jan.  21—  (CP)—  A  Vancouver  inventor  who 
refused  to  give  his  name  said  today  he  planned  to  drive 
across  Canada  this  summer  at  an  operating  cost  of  38  cents 
in  a  motor  vehicle  powered  by  electricity  drawn  from  the  air. 

The  38  cents,  he  said,  would  be  expended  for  lubricating 
oil.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  cost  in  operating  the  60 
horsepower  motor  which  will  drive  the  machine. 

The  invention  has  been  patented  at  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington, he  said. — Nelson  Daily  News. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


W.    P.    A. 


FRONTPAGE  captions  of  W.  P.  A.,  O.  P.  A.  and 
the  various  other  governmental  administra- 
tions, coupled  with  war  tensed  nerves,  tend  to 
obliterate  from  our  memories  the  old  W.  P.A.  which 
expired  in  June  1942.  However,  the  W.  P.  A.  of  yes- 
teryears was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
that  of  1943-44,  for,  boiling  these  numerous  alpha- 
betical boards  down,  they  amount  to  these  three 
familiar  letters — a  mere  change  of  the  word  WORKS 
to  WAR. 

So  again  we  find  our  good  old  American  free 
enterprisers  with  one  leg  in  an  ox-cart  and  one  in 
an  airplane,  incapable  of  freely  and  efficiently 
operating  our  Continental  industry  under  the  de- 
mands of  Total  War  without  another  government 
financed  W.  P.  A.  How  long  will  we  Americans  fi- 
nance and  tolerate  these  parasites  of  technological 
war  progress,  with  their  haphazard,  selfish  practices 
that  create  further  conflict  and  dissension  on  our 
home  front  and  hamper  our  all-out  war  effort? 

How  much  unnecessary  blood  must  we  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  ignorance  in  this  and  future  wars 
before  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  free  enterprise — 
a  parasite  in  peacetime;  a  vampire  in  war — has 
run  its  course  in  the  progress  of  civilization? 

The  only  scientific,  technological  solution  of- 
fered to  date  is  the  program  of  Total  Conscription 
outlined  by  Technocracy  Inc.  Why  not  demand  a 
TOTAL  W.  P.  A.,  with  the  total  conscription  of  men, 
machines,  materiel  and  money  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  six  months  thereafter,  in  order  that 
we  may  more  guickly  and  efficiently  achieve  vic- 
tory and  eliminate  further  tax  and  labor  chains  on 
America's  future? 

— Helen  Von  Carnop. 


APRIL  1944 


TECHNOLOGY  FINISHES  THE  JOB 

ST,  LOUIS,  Jan.  13.—  (AP)— The  army's  35  million  dollar 
Weldon  Spring  Ordnance  Works,  which  has  been  producing 
TNT  since  September,  1941,  has  been  ordered  shut  down  at 
the  close  of  operations  Sunday,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Lt.  Col.  P.  C.  O'Shee,  commanding  officer  of  the  gigantic 

plant. 

*        *        • 

WILLIAMSPORT,  Pa.,  Jan.  13.— (AP)— The  army's  9,000- 
acre  ordnance  works  at  White  Deer  Valley  will  cease  pro- 
duction Sunday,  Maj.  H.  S.  Bormann  announced. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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NEW  BATTLE  DRESS  SAVES  LIVES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  according  to  Wm.  L.  Laurence 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  demon- 
strated a  new  battle  dress  which  gives  a  man  four  types  of 
protection — against  flash  burns  from  explosives,  which  have 
caused  30  percent  of  naval  casualties,  against  blast  injuries, 
against  small  fragments  and  splinters,  and  against  drown- 
ing. 

Other  new  developments  demonstrated  by  the  Navy  in- 
cluded a  new  protective  cream  which  protects  the  body 
against  burns  from  flashes  of  1,000  degrees  centigrade  and 
the  most  efficient  chemical  yet  devised  for  converting  sea 
water  into  palatable  drinking  water. — Science  Digest. 

POTION  DRIVES  SHARKS  AWAY 

A  secret  substance  has  been  discovered  which  will  drive 
sharks  away.    The  navy  reports: 

"Hungry  sharks  were  found  to  refuse  a  bait,  which  oth- 
erwise they  would  have  taken  voraciously,  if  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  shark  repellent  was  suspended  in  the  water 
near-by. 

"Three  identical  fish  baits,  the  regular  food  of  sharks, 
were  used  in  the  experiments.  A  small  amount  of  the  shark 
repellent  was  placed  near  one  of  these  baits.  In  each  of  25 
experiments  this  bait,  which  is  believed  to  be  far  more  at- 
tractive to  sharks  than  a  man,  was  left  untouched." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

Recent  developments  in  luminous  paints  of  various 
types,  now  finding  wide  military  applications,  hold  promise 
of  extensive  civilian  use  when  they  become  available  after 
the  war.  These  paints,  now  far  superior  to  any  heretofore 
made  will  become  markers  for  stairways,  light  switches,  and 
so  on;  even,  some  say,  for  modified  room  lighting. 

And  then  there  are  methods  of  illuminating  panels  in  air- 
craft through  the  use  of  'black  light.'  By  this  means  there 
is  no  direct  light  in  the  cock-pit,  hence  no  glare  to  render 
seeing  difficult.  Here  is  something  for  transplanting  into 
the  automobile  of  tomorrow. 

— Scientific  American,  January  1944. 

MIDGET  ELECTRO-MAGNETS 

Midget  electro-magnets  are  successfully  used  to  remove 
from  stomachs  metal  objects  swallowed  unintentionally. 
Made  of  a  special  alloy,  they  are  lowered  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  Weighing  about  a  fifth  of  an 
ounce,  the  magnet  can  lift  over  five  pounds. 

— Science  News  Letter. 
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PENICILLIN  PRODUCTION  APPROACHES  THE 
SYNTHESIS  STAGE 

Production  of  pencillin  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that,  by 
late  spring  of  the  present  year,  supplies  are  expected  to 
reach  a  point  where  the  vital  drug  will  be  available  to  the  ^A 
civilian  medical  profession  generally.  Recent  progress  in-  ^P 
eludes  development  of  methods  of  growing  the  drug- 
producing  mold  in  large  vessels  instead  of  laboratory  bottles 
as  heretofore  and  the  preparation  of  a  pure  crystalline  so- 
dium salt  of  penicillin  which  has  been  proved  to  be  its 
active  principle.  This  isolation  of  the  drug  in  pure  form  is 
considered  the  most  important  step  toward  its  ultimate 
chemical  synthesis,  which  will  avoid  the  need  for  cultivating 
mold  to  produce  it. — Scientific  American. 

SYNTHETIC  MENTHOL 

Scientists  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  report  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society  that  they  have  made  a  new 
Synthetic  Menthol  from  'thymol,  found  in  oil  of  thyme,  and 
also  artificially.  There  is  thus  an  abundant  potential  source 
for  manufacturing  menthol.'  It  has  the  'same  taste  and 
odor  as  the  natural  .  .  .  pharmaceutical  differences,  if  any, 
are  slight.' — Business  Week,  Jan.  15,  1944. 

BEEF  BLOOD  PLASMA  FOR  HUMANS 

Many  an  exsanguine  U.S.  blood  donor  sighed  with  relief 
last  week  when  he  read  an  excited  dispatch  from  London  ^_ 
announcing  that  beef  blood  plasma  can  be  used  for  humanA 
transfusions.    But  the  use  of  beef  blood  is  not  new:  doctors ^» 
have  long  known  that  it  could  replace  human  blood  plasma 
— if  every  trace  of  certain  beef  substances  poisonous  to  man 
were  removed. 

Last  autumn  a  U.S.  blood  expert,  Julian  Herman  Lewis, 
announced  that  he  had  made  beef  plasma  safe  by  treating 
it  with  alkali.  Last  week's  real  news  was  that  Dr.  F.  Ronald 
Edwards  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  has  figured  out  a 
way  to  purify  it  with  heat.  If  cne  of  these  methods  can 
be  used  for  mass  production,  the  plasma  supply  will  be  al- 
most limitless — a  l,0O0-lb.  steer  is  1%  blood. 

Research  to  find  a  substitute  for  human  plasma  does  not 
stop  with  beef  blood.  Some  substitutes  that  work:  cocoanut 
milk,  casein,  isinglass  (fish  gelatin),  pectin.  But  doctors 
still  reserve  their  real  enthusiasm  for  safe  human  plasma  or 
human  serum  albumin.* 


*  Serum  albumin  is  extracted  from  blood  plasma  by  a 
newly  perfected  process.  The  albumin  goes  six  times 
as  far  as  an  equivalent  amount  of  plasma,  is  now  being 
made  for  use  by  paratroopers,  small  naval  units,  other 
troops  with  little  room  for  luggage. 

—Time,  Jan.  31,  1944. 
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TECHNOCRACY  CARRIES  ON 

D  Y  MEANS  of  public  lectures,  billboards  and  lit- 
erature Technocracy  carries  on  its  educational 
campaign  all  over  the  land.  The  attractive  Section 
Headquarters  are  centers  of  ceaseless  activity.  In 
study  classes  members  take  up  the  fundamentals 
of  Technocracy  and  also  keep  abreast  of  current 
trends  and  events. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


IN   CIRCLE:      Speakers'  platform  in  Detroit's  newly 
decorated  Section  Headquarters. 

ABOVE :     Study  class  in  Section  Headquarters  at 
Puyallup,  Washington. 
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ABOVE:  Billboard  on  Ever- 
green Highway  near  Camas, 
Washington. 


RIGHT:  Attractive  window 
display  at  Detroit  Section 
Headquarters. 
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Technocracy 

Stands  Alone 

ON  January  9,  1944  the  Communist  party  of  the  United  States 
after  a  three  day  session  announced  through  its  General  Secre- 
tary Earl  Browder  that  it  would  go  out  of  business  as  a  re- 
volutionary, political  party.  At  this  session  the  last  shreds  of  the 
Marxian  philosophy  were  publicly  abandoned.  In  Canada  the  same 
thing  happened  to  the  Communist  Party  of  Canada.  There  the  com- 
munists have  reformed  themselves  as  a  liberal  group  of  party  politici- 
ans in  support  of  the  status  quo. 

The  Communist  Parties  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
numbered  among  their  ranks  social  thinkers  and  able  and  sincere 
workers  who  have  strived  according  to  their  beliefs  to  change  this 
system  of  disadvantage.  Technocracy  regrets  that  such  loyalty  and 
effort  should  have  been  lost  to  a  mistaken  concept. 

FOREIGN  IDEOLOGIES  WILL  NOT  PROSPER  ON  THIS 
CONTINENT.  THIS  CONTINENT  MUST  BUILD  ITS  OWN  SO- 
CIAL MOVEMENT  ENDEMIC  TO  THE  BACKGROUND  AND 
PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  founded  on  its  technology,  re- 
sources, area,  and  physical  potentialities.  The  parade  of  the  lame, 
the  dumb  and  the  blind  is  leaving  its  philosophical  tombstones  by  the 
wayside. 

TODAY  ONLY  ONE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT  EXISTS  ON  THIS 
CONTINENT— TECHNOCRACY.  It  owes  no  allegiance  to  any 
alien  social  ideology;  it  has  no  foreign  connections;  it  receives  no 
foreign  money.  IT  IS  NORTH  AMERICAN  ALL  THE  WAY 
THROUGH.    IT  STANDS  ALONE. 

— C  H  Q  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Editorial 


EIGHT  paratroopers  were  drowned  at  Camp 
Mackall  'incident  to  a  training  and  flight 
jump,'  according  to  a  succinct  announcement 
by  the  public  relations  office.  The  story  behind  this 
report  may,  and  should,  become  a  national  scandal. 
Drew  Pearson  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  March  10) 
reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  our  men  are  being 
dragged  to  death  by  drowning  or  impact  because 
they  are  forced  to  use  parachutes  which  give  them 
no  chance  to  escape  over  water  or  in  case  one 
hand  is  injured.  These  chutes  have  a  three-point 
release  that  requires  two-hand  operation. 

Every  American  aviator  who  goes  to  England 
throws  away  his  parachute  and  begs,  borrows  or 
steals  one  of  the  British  type,  which  has  a  one-point 
release  that  can  be  operated  with  one  hand.  This 
British  type  of  harness  was  first  developed  not  in 
England,  but  by  the  Irvin  Air  Chute  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  After  being  tested  in  England  in  1930 
it  was  adopted  by  the  R.  A.  F.  in  1932  for  all  flying 
operations. 

Says  Pearson:  'By  1935  this  type  was  in  use  by 
every  air  force  in  the  world  except  the  U.  S.  A.  Air 
Force.  The  Turks  had  it,  the  Germans  had  it,  and 
the  Japs  had  a  modified  version  of  it.  But  after 
many  years  of  U.  S.  manufacture  the  company  got 
discouraged  in  trying  to  sell  its  product  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  the  plant  was  moved  to  Canada. 

'The  explanation  gets  down  to  an  insidious 
matter  of  patents  and  profits.  Somebody  has 
been  able  to  persuade  U.  S.  procurement  offi- 
cials, in  some  mysterious  way,  to  insist  on  the 
more  cumbersome  American  parachute  har- 
ness, rather  than  the  safer  British  type.  The 
British  patent  originally  developed  in  Buffalo 
is  available  to  the  U.  S.  Army  at  any  time  .... 
High  ranking  army  men  and  many  other  offi- 
cials are  burned  up  over  the  matter  and  are 
now  investigating  what  looks  like  a  procure- 
ment scandal  of  the  first  degree.' 

Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  These  are  YOUR  boys  who  are  be- 
ing ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  make  more  profits  for 
those  mysterious  somebodies  who  are  behind  this 


and  other  similar  deals.  For  instance,  take  the  mat- 
ter of  airplanes:  compare  the  following  sets  of  spe- 
cifications: 

B-29  SUPERFORTRESS 

Range   1,000  miles 

Ceiling 25,000  feet 

Wingspread  141  feet 

Speed ...250  m.p.h. 

Bomb  Load 8  tons 

TECHNOCRACY'S  FLYING  WING  BOMBER 

Range   ....12,000  miles 

Ceiling  35,-40,000  feet     ^k 

Wingspread 330  feet     ^^ 

Speed over  300  m.p.h. 

Bomb  Load 50  tons 

Many  big  companies  are  reaping  profits  making 
a  lot  of  different  types  of  bombers  and  fighters  and 
cargo  planes.  We  are  expected  to  marvel  at  their 
size  and  range  and  effectiveness.  But  contrast  the 
specifications  of  the  B-29  with  those  of  Technocra- 
cy's Flying  Wing  Superbomber  and  then  ask  your- 
self why  we  are  not  provided  with  the  great  fleets 
of  these  Flying  Wings  which  we  could  have  had 
months  ago,  and  why  the  war  is  rtot  all  over  as  it 
could  have  been,  with  your  boys  safe  at  home. 

The  B-29  is  but  a  puny  specimen  by  contrast 
with  the  Flying  Wing.  Those  same  mysterious^^ 
somebodies,  or  others  equally  mysterious,  who  arl^F 
reaping  profits  by  making  inferior  chutes  for  your 
boys  to  use  are  also  profiting  hugely  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  inferior  planes  which,  instead  of  dump- 
ing full  loads  of  bombs  and  flying  back  home  with- 
out refueling,  as  the  Flying  Wing  would  do,  are 
dumping  planes,  boys  and  all,  into  the  terrible  in- 
ferno of  the  modern  battlefields. 

Well,  how  about  it?  Are  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  going  to  wait  until  YOUR  boy  is  lost  and 
then  spend  the  rest  of  your  lives  in  vain  regret;  or 
are  you  going  to  demand,  now,  that  Total  Conscrip- 
tion be  installed  so  we  can  start  tooling  up  at  once 
to  build  Flying  Wings?  It  cannot  be  done  otherwise; 
they  are  too  big  for  present  methods  of  production. 
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MICA 


MOST  ESSENTIAL  MINERAL  OF  THE  WAR  EFFORT 
MICA  HAS  TOPMOST  AERIAL  TRANSPORT  PRIORITY 


SKILLED  pilots  are  being  withdrawn  from  the 
highly  important  task  of  flying,  essential  to 
the  war  effort,  and  are  being  expended  in 
the  wholly  unnecessary  ferrying  of  mica  from 
Brazil  and  India.  This  type  of  flying  calls  for 
men  trained  by  long  years  of  flying  under  diffi- 
cult conditions.  Their  lives  are  needlessly  risked 
to  guarantee  the  postwar  position  of  international 
business  men. 

When  war  came  mica,  which  through  the  pre- 
electric  age  had  been  an  abundant  curiosity  in 
the  mineral  world,  and  in  the  prewar  days  ob- 
tainable in  any  needed  guantity,  soared  in  im- 
portance egualled  only  by  tin,  guinine  and  rub- 
ber. 

The  Japanese  Horde,  sweeping  like  a  flight  of 
locusts  over  the  south  seas,  cut  off  the  accus- 
tomed direct  source  of  this  essential  material. 
The  men  charged  with  the  arming  of  America 
were  appalled  by  the  imminence  of  catastrophe, 
for  the  much  publicized  radar  as  well  as  the 
whole  field  of  electronics  depended  on  mica,  or 
a  satisfactory  substitute. 

The  magazine,  Science,  (Supplement,  May  8, 
1942),  has  this  to  say  of  mica: 

Mica  is  important  to  electrical  appliances 
because  it  can  be  divided  into  thin,  flexible 
transparent  films  which  are  unaffected  by 
fire,  water,  electricity  or  acid  and  whose 
volume  remains  constant  in  extreme  heat 
and  cold. 

In  'Our  Mineral  Civilization'  Thomas  Read 
says: 

Its  uses  in  electrical  equipment  are  simp- 


ly legion,  but  the  most  important  use  is  as 
the  insulation  between  segments  of  the  com- 
mutator of  generators  and  dynamos  ....  Be- 
sides its  resistance,  this  use  depends  on  its 
not  wearing  down  any  faster  or  slower  than 
the  copper  segments  it  separates,  thus 
maintaining  a  smooth  surface. 

Mr.  Read  says  that  mica  is  also  used  in  com- 
position shingles,  rubber  tires,  and  in  lubricants, 
as  well  as  to  impart  a  shine  to  wall  paper. 

Bill  Cunningham,  {Seattle  Star,  March  4,  1944), 
says: 

Mechanized  warfare  is  impossible  with- 
out it.  Not  an  airplane  can  leave  the 
ground  without  it.  Every  plane,  tank,  sub- 
marine, jeep,  truck,  battleship  and  freighter 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  column  charges  that 
mica  has  been  controlled  by  monopolies  or  car- 
tels to  the  detriment  of  domestic  deposits.  (See 
exposes  of  tin,  rubber  and  aluminum  control  in 
earlier  issues  of  Technocratic  magazines.) 

By  absolute  test,  and  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious claims,  domestic  American  mica  is 
just  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  but  be- 
cause of  cartel  monopoly  and  manipulation 
the  myth  has  been  erected  that  mica  im- 
ported from  India  and  Brazil  is  better,  and 
mica  today,  officially  rated  as  the  most  es- 
sential mineral  of  the  war  effort,  is  being 
flown  to  this  country  from  those  two  far- 
away places.  It  has  the  topmost  aerial 
transport  priority,  rated  only  by  quinine. 

Mr.  Cunningham  states  that  there  are  fifty 
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known  mica  mines  in  New  England  and  many  oth- 
ers in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  New  York, 
New  Mexico  and  other  states.  He  further  charges 
that  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  War  Production  Board 
decided  something  must  be  done  to  revive  mica 
mining  in  this  country.  The  project  was  kicked 
around  until  it  came  to  rest  as  a  stepchild  of  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  George  Pur- 
cell,  president  of  the  Colonial  Mica  Company,  vet- 
eran mica  importer,  was  named  co-ordinator  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Jones.  A  new  corporation  was  formed,  named 
Colonial  Mica  Corporation,  and  a  provision  was 
made  that  no  mica  producer  could  sell  to  any  other 
agency. 

A  meeting  of  producers  was  held,  but  price  could 
not  be  determined  so  nothing  much  came  of  it.  A 
program  was  formulated  but  was  characterized  by 
the  usual  bureaucratic  bickering,  battling,  and  non- 
cooperation  and  the  New  England  mica  men  con- 
cluded that  there  was  'definitely  no  desire  to  see 
the  industry  reborn  in  a  big  way.' 

The  Truman  committee,  last  June,  investigated  the 
mica  problem  and  came  up  with  some  startling  dis- 
closures. 

The  president  of  Colonial,  who  drew  a  salary  of 
$12,000  a  year,  testified: 

7  had  no  experience  in  mica  mining  before  I  be- 
came president  of  this  company.' 

The  Bell  Telephone  company,  which  uses  much 
mica,  proved  by  tests  that  domestic  mica  is  as  good 
as  any  produced  anywhere  in  the  world,  according 
to  testimony  in  this  report. 

INDIAN  SUPERIORITY  MYTHICAL 

One  George  Purcell,  Mr.  Cunningham  charges, 
was  recommended  to  Mr.  Jones  for  vice  president 
of  the  mica  corporation  by  one  Howard  C.  Sykes, 
who  is  intimately  connected  with  the  British  trust 
that  has  built  up  the  myth  of  Indian  mica  superior- 
ity. He  also  lives  next-door  to  the  vice  president 
of  a  subsidiary  of  the  British  trust  and  is  associated 
with  that  company. 

Mr.  Cunningham  explains  the  structure  of  the 
British  trust.  Over  all  is  the  British  Electrical  Insti- 
tute, under  which  is  the  Associated  Insulating  Prod- 
ucts Company  which  controls  the  Chrestein  Mining 
Company  and  F.  F.  Chrestein  &  Co.,  both  from  In- 
dia. Then  there  is  Mica  Insulator  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Sykes  is  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mun- 
sell  &  Co.,  with  which  Sykes  is  also  connected. 


According  to  the  columnist,  the  British  trust  claims 
it  gets  competition  from  the  American  firm  of  Blood 
<£  Schoonmaker.  Mr.  Sykes  is  the  son  of  Alice 
Adele  Schoonmaker.    Mr.  Cunningham  further  says: 

There  are  further  ramifications  to  link  up 
Blood  &  Schoonmaker  with  the  British  mica 
combine  by  family  ties,  and  the  net  result 
looks  like  an  over-all  trust  covering  both  im- 
port and  at  least  the  southern  end  of  the  do- 
mestic business. 

Drew  Pearson,  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Jan.  1, 
1944)  devotes  a  column  to  mica  and  his  conclusions 
coincide  with  Mr.  Cunningham's.  He  states  that 
the  Justice  Department  is  now  investigating  the 
matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  mica  production 
is  being  restricted  by  monopolistic  or  cartel  control. 

That  there  are  widespread  deposits  of  mica  in 
the  North  American  Continent  is  attested  by  various 
sources.  The  United  States  News  of  March  12,  1943, 
states  that  North  Carolina  is  now  producing  70  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  supply  and  that  hundreds  of 
rich  mines  are  ready  for  development.  A  deposit 
near  Eau  Claire,  Ontario,  (British  Columbia  Finan- 
cial Post,  June  6,  1942)  is  of  the  highest  guality  and 
is  sold  at  premium  price.  However,  it  has  been 
mined  by  hand-tool,  manpower  methods  and  is 
transported  four  miles  by  man-packing. 

That  the  element  of  profit  enters  into  the  reluc- 
tance to  develop  domestic  lodes  is  indicated  by  the 
following  excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  magazine 
Science: 

Not  only  did  India  produce  6,334  short  tons 
of  the  total  world  production  of  9,026  short 
tons,  but  her  mica  was  expertly  graded  and 
split  by  family  labor  content  with  9  to  12  cents 
per  day. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  all  have  rich  deposits  now  be- 
ing surveyed  for  increased  production — but 
there  is  little  mica  labor  and  noner  willing  to 
work  for  Indian  wages  ....  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  been  suggested,  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  its  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor. 

No  comparison  is  available  of  costs  between 
mica  produced  by  labor  paid  an  American  stand- 
ard wage  and  mica  imported  by  the  expensive  air- 
plane. 

According  to  Science,  no  mechanical  grader  and 
splitter  has  been  produced  that  eguals  hand  meth- 
ods.  No  evidence  is  available  to  determine  whether 
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this  is  due  to  technological  inability  or  to  cartel  re- 
striction. Any  examination  ol  the  technological 
marvels  brought  forth  by  war  eiiort  indicates  a 
lack  of  desire  for  satisfactory  results  on  the  part  of 
the  overall  control. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  an  article  by  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  (Nov.  20,  1943): 

Spurred  by  war  needs,  experts  have  exam- 
ined 150  mines  in  the  United  States,  but  found 
only  limited  quantities  of  the  high  type 
needed. 

According  to  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
this  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  the  experts  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Both  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Cunningham  stated 
that  there  were  no  satisfactory  substitutes  for  mica. 
Mr.  Pearson  says  General  Electric  has  spent  $100,000 
in  experimenting  with  paper  dielectric  devices  but 
has  found  no  satisfactory  substitute. 

This,  possibly,  is  true  for  limited  uses,  but  there 
are  substitutes  that  limit  the  quantity  needed.  Sci- 
entific American,  July  1943,  says: 

The  new  synthetic  'Polectron'  achieves  im- 
portance in  two  ways — firsf  as  a  primary  sub- 
stance materially  reducing  the  drain  on  our 
domestic  and  imported  stockpile;  second,  as  a 
dielecfric  material  possessing  controlled  prop- 
erties having  wider  application  than  mica. 

One  ton  of  Polectron,  according  to  this  authority, 
fabricated  into  mica  replacement  material  will  re- 
place 10  to  15  tons  of  imported  block  mica.  Polec- 
tron can  be  used  in  production  of  electronic  appa- 
ratus without  material  changes  in  equipment  or 
methods  of  manufacture. 

Bert  H.  White,  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  June  10,  1939,  described  a  mica  substitute 
as  a  'hunk  of  smooth  whitish  stuff,  light  in  the 
hand  and  feeling  like  that  cheap  taffy  you  used  to 
chew  as  a  boy.' 

A  research  man  explained  the  material  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  caii  if  Alsifilm  .  .  .  Made  of  aluminum, 
silica,  magnesium.  Kind  of  synthetic  mica.  It 
analyzes  much  the  same  and  seems  to  stand 
up  to  high-temperature  insulation  jobs  just  as 
well  as  if  it  were  real  mica  .  .  .  Up  to  now  99 


percent  of  high  grade  mica  came  from  India 
in  natural  flakes  and  chunks,  and  it  was  a  job 
to  get  it  into  usable  shape.  This  stuff  is  handy 
as  dough.  You  can  make  sheets  of  it  from 
scratch.  Any  thickness,  any  size  doesn't  mat- 
ter. And  that's  only  the  beginning.  It  spins 
into  threads,  it  dyes  any  color.  It  won't  crack 
if  you  use  it  for  wrapping.  It's  impervious  to 
smells,  dampness,  oils,  acids,  alkalies. 

Thus  mica  adds  another  chapter  to  the  story  of 
Price  System  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  is  evident  that  mica  or  substitutes  can  be 
produced  at  home  to  supply  the  expanded  needs  of 
the  war  effort.  Despite  our  production  of  planes  in 
enormous  quantities,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  there  were  more  planes  available  than  there 
was  need  for  them. 

PATRIOTISM  INSUFFICIENT 

It  was  because  Technocracy  Inc.  had  been  well 
advised  regarding  Price  System  interference  during 
peace  times  and  through  the  first  world  war  that 
the  program  of  Total  Conscription  was  presented  to 
America.  Technocracy  Inc.  was  well  advised  as  a 
result  of  its  analysis  of  America's  'System  of  Ad- 
vantage' that  patriotism  alone  would  not  prevent 
the  conducting  of  World  War  II  on  a  business-as- 
usual  basis. 

Only  Total  Conscription  of  Men,  Machines,  Ma- 
teriel and  Money  could  compel  America  to  aban- 
don marketplace  methods  of  operation  in  favor  of  a 
technological  operation  of  a  technological  war. 
That  we  are  paying  the  price  of  our  obstinacy  is 
evident  in  the  findings  of  the  Truman  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  is  attested  to 
daily  by  the  headlines  of  the  daily  press.  Only 
an  advantageous  geographical  position,  permitting 
us  two  years  for  preparation,  combined  with  the 
high  technological  proficiency  of  our  trained  men, 
prevented  disaster. 

We  may  win  the  war  without  Total  Conscription, 
but  will  we  win  the  peace? 

An  America  divided  into  countless  segments  of 
conflicting  interests  must  face  the  future  with  grave 
misgivings. 

An  America  organized  to  fight  a  total  war  under 
Total  Conscription,  confident  in  its  successful  past, 
would  face  the  future  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
abundance  made  possible  by  our  technology  is 
available  for  all  in  the  New  America. 

— Chas.  T.  Hickey. 
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WINGED  DEFLECTORS 


Winged  deflectors  mounted  on  the  hoods  of  automobiles 
prevent  insects,  dirt  and  snow  from  landing  on  the  wind- 
shields. This  newly  patented  device,  made  of  transparent 
material  which  does  not  obstruct  the  view,  deflects  the  air 
encountered  by  the  moving  car  away  from  the  windshield 
area.— Science  News  Letter. 

FUSING  METAL  AND  GLASS 

A  process  of  fusing  metal  and  glass  into  an  integral 
joint  has  been  developed  and  is  employed  for  the  hermetic 
metallizing  of  glass  bushings  for  radio  transformers,  con- 
densers, and  other  electrical  apparatus.  The  bands  of  metal 
can  be  sealed  to  the  glass  tube,  and  soldering  can  be  done 
directly  to  the  metal  attached  to  the  glass. 

— Wash.  Purchasing  Agent  &  Manufacturer. 

NEW  TREATMENT  OF  BOILER  WATER 

A  galvanic  cell  is  used  to  prevent  electrolytic  boiler  cor- 
rosion. Action  results  in  directing  mineral  matter  away 
from  the  metal  of  the  boiler  and  precipitating  it  for  re- 
moval through  the  boiler  blowdown. 

— Wash.  Purchasing  Agent  &  Manufacturer. 

COOKING  BY  WffiELESS 

Cooking  by  wireless  is  successfully  done  on  a  demon- 
stration stove  by  magnetic  waves,  radiating  from  the  cold 
range  top,  which  induce  currents  of  thousands  of  amperes 
in  the  metal  of  the  cooking  utensil.  These  currents  quickly 
heat  utensil  and  food.  The  magnetic  waves  cook  faster  and 
more  economically  than  usual  resistance-heating  elements. 

— Science  News  Letter. 

MORE  MAN-HOURS  SAVED 

A  new  glue,  called  'Cycleweld,'  not  only  unites  metal  to 
metal,  but  will  stick  metal  to  wood  or  to  plastics,  glass,  fi- 
ber board,  natural  rubber  and  most  synthetics — and  will 
quickly  and  permanently  bind  any  of  these  materials  to- 
gether in  any  combination  whatever.  While  it  is  possible 
to  break  the  union  by  means  of  powerful  laboratory  testing 
equipment,  no  Cycleweld  bond  has  ever  yet  cracked  in  reg- 
ular duty,  or  has  relaxed  its  hold  because  of  vibration. 

This  resistance  to  vibration  has  made  the  glue  invaluable 
in  airplane  construction.  Metal  wing  flaps  are  glued  to- 
gether in  18  minutes,  saving  four  man-hours'  riveting  time. 
These  wing  flaps  are  crisscrossed  with  interior  supports  to 
make  them  rigid  under  terrific  strains  of  combat.  Once  it 
took  1,200  rivets  to  hold  the  supports  in  place.  Now  the 
super-glue  is  applied  with  a  spray  gun  along  the  strips 
where  the  supports  are  to  be  placed,  and  the  assembled  flap 
is  squeezed  together  in  a  heated  press,  eliminating  900  riv- 
ets and  cutting  the  cost  by  one  third. 

— Science  News  Letter. 


COMPLEX  RELATIVE  OF  TNT  USED  TO  KILL 
TERMITES 

A  complex  relative  of  TNT  is  used  to  kill  termites  in  the 
soil,  in  a  chemical  patent  obtained  by  Frank  H.  Kaufert  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  However,  as  employed  against  termites  it 
is  a  phase  of  chemical  warfare,  rather  than  a  blasting  ex- 
plosive. The  substance  is  known  as  dichloro-hexanitroto- 
luene.  Dissolved  in  a  suitable  petroleum  vehicle,  it  is  used 
for  soaking  the  soil  around  wooden  structures  .Termites 
hate  it  and  keep  their  distance.  Rights  in  the  patent  are 
assigned  to  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

— Science  News  Letter. 

METAL  SUBSTITUTES  HELP  SAVE  WOOD 

Coffee  and  several  other  foods  may  be  packed  in  metal 
containers  after  the  first  half  of  1944  to  help  ease  the  pulp- 
wood  and  paper  products  shortage,  the  American  Institute 
of  Pood  Distribution  said  today. 

The  institute  said  the  shift  to  metal  cannot  take  place 
until  after  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the  date  to  which 
the  present  tin  and  glass  restriction  orders  are  frozen. 

The  institute  said  blackplate  would  be  the  material 
largely  used  for  the  containers. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

GAS  GANGRENE  IS  CURED  BY  PENICILLIN 

Another  serious  disease,  gas  gangrene,  has  been  cured  by 
penicillin  in  the  first  trial  of  the  drug  on  a  human  case, 
physicians  report. 

After  failure  of  all  other  measures,  including  serums, 
sulfonamides  and  amputation,  the  drug  obtained  from  mold 
cured  a  severe  case  of  gas-gangrene  infection  in  a  7-year- 
old  girl  in  California. 

Gas  gangrene  is  a  serious  menace  in  war  wounds. 

— Seattle  Times. 

ELECTRIC  FLY  SCREENS 

Electric  fly  screens  for  windows  and  doors,  which  auto- 
matically electrocute  flies  and  other  insects  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them,  are  made  of  sturdy,  horizontal  metal  bars 
fastened  into  insulated  metal-and-wood  frames.  .An  electric 
current  from  a  special  transformer  does  the  killing. 

— Science  News  Letter,  February  19,  1944. 

COLLAPSIBLE  COOKING  VESSELS 

Lightweight,  collapsible  containers,  for  boiling  water  and 
cooking  soup  or  whatever  the  hungry  soldier  may  have  on 
hand,  are  being  made  of  rubber  and  asbestos.  These  con- 
tainers, which  pack  flat  when  not  in  use,  were  developed  as 
part  of  the  aviator's  emergency  kit.  They  can  be  suspended 
over  an  open  fire  by  means  of  an  asbestos  string,  which 
also  holds  them  in  shape. — Science  News  Letter. 
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GAS  TURBINES  -  Something  New 
Under  the  Sun 


SIMPLE,    COMPACT,    POWERFUL,    THIS    NEW 
PRIME  MOVER  UTILIZES  BY-PRODUCT  GASES 


FOR  the  first  time  in  nearly  half  a  century  a  new 
kind  of  prime  mover,  the  gas  turbine,  has  come 
to  the  fore.  Developed  in  Switzerland  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  this  new  engine  will  oper- 
ate on  cheap  oils  and  by-product  gases.  Under  the 
rigors  of  war  but  hidden  in  secrecy  America  has 
adopted  and  improved  gas  turbines  for  our  indus- 
tries. The  one  fact  that  makes  this  engine  impor- 
tant for  America  is  that  it  will  operate  on  by- 
product gases.  Where  else  but  in  America,  the 
home  of  by-products,  could  an  engine  of  this  sort 
come  into  its  own?  Something  new  under  the  sun, 
the  principle  of  the  gas  turbine  is  startling  in  its 
simplicity. 

A  windmill  turning  in  the  wind  gives  power  to 
do  work.  The  turbine,  a  specially  designed  wind- 
mill— mounted  in  a  chamber  through  which  a  blast 
of  machine-made  wind  is  constantly  sent,  expand- 
ing vapor  from  burning  fuel — gives  power  to  turn  a 
generator,  which  in  turn  generates  electricity  to  do 
work.  With  no  reciprocating  motion,  no  compli- 
cated ignition  system,  no  water-cooling  system,  no 
problem  of  cylinder  lubrication,  no  hundreds  of 
moving,  jerking  parts,  this  engine,  with  but  one 
moving  part,  revolutionary  in  design,  reguires  but 
little  upkeep.  In  operation  compressed  air  under 
pressure  of  about  40  pounds  per  sguare  inch  rushes 
from  the  blower  into  the  combustion  chamber. 
Caught  in  the  sweep  of  this  miniature  tornado  the 
flame  from  the  oil  burner  expands  and  swirls  in 
clouds  of  heated  vapor,  blasting  through  the  whiz- 
zing fins  of  the  turbine  rotor.  Precision-made  and 
specially  designed  from  precious  alloys,  these  fins 
are  so  arranged  on  the  rotor  as  to  catch  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  energy  from  the  expanding  gases 
as  they  pass  through. 

Engineers  as  early  as  1791  flirted  with  the  idea 
of  a  turbine  spun  by  expanding  gases.     To  make 
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an  engine  of  this  sort  operate,  an  air-compressor 
was  necessary.  Mounted  co-axially  with  the  tur- 
bine rotor,  it  operates  its  own  compression  appara- 
tus. The  first  models  performed  smoothly  and 
easily  but  with  an  efficiency  of  exactly  zero.  Al- 
loys used  in  the  rotor  could  not  stand  temperatures 
above  1000  degrees  and  if  the  vapor  temperatures 
were  kept  under  that  ceiling  too  large  a  volume  of 
compressed  air  was  produced.  Early  designers 
were  thus  stymied.  Their  engine  operated — yes — 
but  used  every  bit  of  its  power  output  to  run  the 
necessary  compressor!  Strangely  enough  it  took 
two  unrelated  industries  to  give  the  engineers  the 
impetus  to  hurdle  this  barricade  to  an  efficient  new 
prime  mover — metallurgy  and  aero-dynamics.  In 
working  out  designs  for  propeller  blades  and  effi- 
cient wing  contours,  aviation  engineers  had  de- 
signed compressor  blades;  and  metallurgists  de- 
signing the  turbo-supercharger  for  high  altitude 
flight  had  developed  special  alloys  to  stand  up  un- 
der terrific  heat  from  exhaust  gases.  Both  combined 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  gas  turbine  designers. 
In  comparison  with  the  Diesel,  acknowledged  the 
world's  most  efficient  power  plant,  the  gas  turbine 
of  the  same  power  output  weighs  about  half  as 
much,  is  more  compact,  is  easier  to  build,  and  burns 
cheaper  fuel.     Maintenance   is  simple,   partly  be- 
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cause  of  the  lack  of  vibration  in  the  engine  itself. 
While  a  Diesel  obtains  more  of  the  heat  value  from 
the  fuel,  the  gas  turbine  competes  because  of  its 
simplicity  of  design  and  ability  to  operate  on  cheap 
plentiful  fuels,  and  more  important,  to  operate  by 
utilizing  by-product  gases. 

The  uses  to  which  this  miracle  of  power  has  al- 
ready been  put  are  astounding.  The  public  was  in- 
credulous at  the  announcement  of  jet-propelled  air- 
craft. It  is  yet  more  startling  to  know  that  the  gas 
turbine  represents  the  same  principle  as  does  the 
type  of  engine  with  which  these  planes  are  pow- 
ered. The  power  is  derived  this  time  not  from  the 
turning  rotor,  but  from  the  thrust  of  the  expanding 
gases  against  the  resisting  atmosphere.  Control  of 
the  jet  is  brought  about  by  a  cone-shaped  device 
on  the  trailing  parts  of  the  plane,  etither  wings  or 
fuselage.  The  rotor  is  used  in  this  engine  only  to 
get  power  to  turn  the  air-compressor.  In  simple 
words,  air  rushes  into  the  intake  duct  on  the  front 
of  the  plane,  through  the  compressor  into  the  com- 
bustion tube,  giving  up  a  small  proportion  of  the 
energy  of  the  expanding  gases  to  the  rotor  which 
in  turn  operates  the  compressor,  and  then  through 
the  cone-shaped  jet  against  the  air  behind  the  plane. 
(Air  News,  Mar.  1944.) 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES  GREAT 

The  future  possibilities  are  even  more  breath- 
taking. While  units  of  500  h.p.  prime  movers  are  in 
operation,  blueprints  for  10,000  h.p.  units  are  ready. 
(Mechanics  Illustrated.)  Gas  turbines  are  already 
being  used  in  oil  refineries.  The  uses  to  which  they 
could  be  put  wherever  there  are  by-product  gases 
are  unknown.  Gases  from  blast-furnaces  have  thus 
far  been  a  waste  product.  It  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  cities  shall  be  powered  and  lighted  by 
gases  from  their  own  sewage  and  garbage.  A  mid- 
get of  power  for  specially  designed  aircraft,  ships, 
trains  and  factories,  the  gas  turbine  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  all  prime  movers  already  invented  but 
rather  another  prime  mover  to  be  installed  where 
engineers'  designs  call  for  it. 

Under  the  secrecy  of  war  research  goes  on,  and 
even  now  experiments  are  under  way  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  this  little  giant.  Air-cooled  blades 
on  the  rotor,  better  alloys  for  fins,  permitting  higher 
temperatures  and  a  more  efficient  engine,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  things  to  be  found.  Science  will  find 
a  way. 

—Ruth  Barrett. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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'HERE'S  YOUR  EMPIRE!' 


MR.  ICKES'  'EMPIRE'  WOULD  CONDEMN  OUR  VET- 
ERANS TO  A  'TIN   LIZZIE'    STANDARD    OF  LIVING 


PROBABLY  every  American  realizes  that  we  are 
a  long  way  yet  from  the  end  of  this  war,  but 
not  so  far  removed  from  it  in  time  but  that  we 
must  consider  very  seriously  what  conditions  will 
face  us  in  this  country  and  how  we  shall  meet  them 
when  the  fascists  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  are 
finally  defeated.  For  the  conversion  from  swords 
to  plowshares  will  be  even  more  difficult  than  was 
the  reverse  procedure  in  swinging  America  into 
wartime  schedules  and  methods  of  operations. 

MOST  URGENT  QUESTION 

The  question  that  now  seems  most  urgent  is  this 
one:  How  are  we  to  provide  adequately  for  those 
millions  of  our  men  and  boys  who  will  come  home 
from  the  shell-torn  battlefields  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  for 
those  whose  employment  at  home  will  terminate 
when  the  wheels  stop  turning  in  so  many  of  our 
war  production  plants?  And  these  two  groups  com- 
prise a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population. 
Estimates  of  their  total  number  range  from  15  to  30 
million  employables,  which,  with  their  dependents, 
means  20  to  40  million  Americans  whose  only 
source  of  income  is  the  monthly  salary  or  wages  of 
the  family  breadwinner. 

The  major  business  interests  of  America  are  very 
loud  in  their  assurances  that  they  have  the  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  this  question  well  under  control; 
that  if  only  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  with  their 
old  time  'freedom'  they,  with  their  system  of  so 
called  'free'  enterprise,  will  see  this  country  safely 


through  this  crisis  and  on  into  an  era  of  greater 
prosperity  than  America  has  ever  before  enjoyed. 
Boiled  down  to  their  essence  these  assurances  con- 
sist of  the  delightful  prediction  that  a  huge  pent-up 
demand  for  civilian  consumers'  goods  will  be  re- 
leased when  war  production  stops;  that,  therefore, 
factories  will  hum  at  top  speed  turning  out  pianos 
and  electric  irons,  automobiles  and  baby  carriages, 
streamlined  ready-built  houses  and  everything  else 
that  modern  American  technology  and  the  re- 
sources of  America  can  produce  and  Americans 
can  use  or  consume.  Then,  because  they  either 
cannot  or  will  not  realize  that  that  same  technology 
that  has  made  possible  the  plethora  of  production 
that  they  so  glamorously  predict  has  decreased  the 
amount  of  human  labor  needed  per  unit  of  all  pro- 
duction, they  conclude  that  all  effectual  Americans 
will  be  employed  and  paid  enough  to  buy  all  that 
they  need  or  want  for  good  living,  and  so  absorb 
what  industry  can  produce.  So  we  will  all  embark 
on  the  good  ship  Prosperity  for  a  long  and  happy 
voyage. 

Very  simple  isn't  it?  Yes,  it  is  just  about  as  sim- 
ple and  naive  as  a  story  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
or  any  of  those  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  and 
just  about  as  convincing  to  any  sensible  American 
adult:  because,  last  year  although  we  produced 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of  war  goods  we 
also  produced  ninety  billion  dollars  worth  of  ci- 
vilian goods,  and  we  did  it  with  eight  or  nine  mil- 
lion of  our  effectuals  in  the  armed  forces  withdrawn 


horn  production  employment  rolls.  Here  you  get 
some  conception  of  how  our  capacity  to  produce,  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  employment  furnished  by 
any  given  quantity  of  production,  has  increased. 
Details  of  that  increase  can  be  found  in  the  records 
of  every  industry.  Examine  those  records  and  you 
will  find  that  many  industries  can  produce  three  to 
four  times  as  much  now  as  they  could  in  pre-war 
days  without  increasing  the  number  of  persons  they 
employ. 

CHAIN  HAS  WEAK  LINK 

So  there  is  a  rather  weak  link  in  this  chain  that 
the  sacred  Solomons  of  the  Price  System  tell  us  will 
pull  us  through  the  post-war  crisis  into  an  era  of  na- 
tional safety  and  security.  Two  links,  of  the  three 
needed,  we  have.  We  have  tremendous  capacity 
to  produce — call  it  'Supply.'  Certainly  we  have  and 
will  continue  to  have  plenty  of  'Demand."  There 
are  only  a  few  Americans  who  have  always  had  all 
they  could  use  and  enjoy  of  what  America  can  pro- 
duce. But  the  third  link,  which  is  called  'Purchasing 
Power'  in  the  Price  System,  money  with  which  to 
buy  what  industry  produces,  is  for  the  most  part 
distributed  by  that  System  only  in  the  form  of  sala- 
ries or  wages  paid  to  employed  persons. 

To  use  another  analogy,  we  do  have  now  and 
will  have  more  after  the  war,  of  'Demand,'  standing, 
let  us  say  on  one  side  of  a  river,  with  capacity  to 
produce  or  'Supply'  on  the  other;  but  purchasing 
power  or  some  method  of  distribution  is  such  a 
flimsy  inadequate  bridge  spanning  the  river,  that 
only  a  fraction  of  'Supply'  can  ever  reach  'Demand.' 

Concurrently  with  the  pitifully  inadequate  pro- 
grams recommended  by  Big  Business  we  have  the 
proposals  of  the  political  planners.  As  an  example 
we  give  you  those  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Mr.  Ickes,  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Dec.  5,  1943,  and  later  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  takes  up  specifically  the  question  of  em- 
ployment for  our  returning  veterans,  and  until  one 
stops  to  analyze  this  program  it  does  sound  very 
optimistic  and  inspiring. 

A  ROSEATE  PICTURE 

The  Herald  Tribune  headlined  the  article,  'VET- 
ERANS, HERE'S  YOUR  EMPIRE!'  In  it  Mr.  Ickes 
paints  a  very  roseate  picture  of  a  new  Empire  to  be 
built  in  the  West  to  include  all  of  the  territory  west 
of  the  120th  meridian.  In  this  vast  area,  except  in 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  irrigation  is 
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needed.  Only  20  million  acres  are  now  under  irri- 
gation, but  government  engineers  have  reported 
that  water  can  be  made  available  to.  20  million 
more  acres.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  if  Congress  is 
willing  to  supply  the  3  billion  dollars  necessary, 
that  government  proceed  with  a  tremendous  recla- 
mation and  power  development  project  to  irrigate 
6  of  these  20  million  acres,  the  land  reclamation  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  power  development,  the 
electrical  energy  from  which  would  be  used  in  the 
reclamation  work  and  furnish  power  and  light  for 
the  new  population.  The  program  would  resume 
the  work  started,  but  interrupted  by  the  war,  in  the 
Columbia  Basin,  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
the  Gila  Project  in  Arizona,  and  elsewhere.  Other 
entirely  new  programs  would  be  started  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  Missouri  and  in  the  lands  drained 
by  the  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  Colorado  and  other 
rivers.  Dams,  reservoirs  and  power  plants  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  new  canals  and  ditches  would 
be  built. 

MR.  ICKES  IS  SINCERE 

Mr.  Ickes  claims  that  continuation  of  these  proj- 
ects would  employ  one  half  million  men  for  three 
years,  and  would  reclaim  and  irrigate  6  million 
acres  now  desert,  for  productive  farm  land;  fur- 
ther, that  this  6  million  acres  would  provide  farms 
for  125,000  families;  also  that  one  additional  family, 
for  each  one  located  on  a  new  farm,  would  find  a 
livelihood  in  the  villages  and  towns  that  would 
spring  up  in  the  wake  of  the  developments,  and 
that  a  third  family  somewhere  else  in  the  nation 
would  make  its  living  by  providing  the  farm  imple- 
ments, automobiles,  clothing,  etc.,  which  residents 
of  the  new  communities  would  require.  Mr.  Ickes 
thus  estimates  that  a  million  men  or  4  million  men, 
women  and  children  would  thus  live  prosperously 
and  happily  as  the  result  of  one  government  pro- 
gram and  that  indirectly  it  would  provide  jobs  and 
opportunities  for  earning  a  living  throughout  all  of 
the  48  states. 

After  pointing  out  all  the  coal,  tin,  and  oil  that 
still  lies  beneath  our  American  soil,  waiting  for 
willing,  well  paid  workers  to  bring  it  'topside,'  Mr. 
Ickes  concludes  with  these  ringing  words:  'Do  I 
need  to  present  further  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
great  country  is  not  washed  up?  When  your  boy 
and  mine  and  the  millions  of  others  come  home 
from  the  war,  opportunity  will  knock  at  their  doors 
not  once  but  many  times.  As  in  the  past,  energy 
and  initiative  and  honest-to-God  free  enterprise  will 
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be  rewarded  handsomely. 

'I  can  see  them  now — marching  into  the  new  em- 
pires in  the  West,  into  Alaska,  into  the  fields,  forests 
and  factories  of  their  native  states.  America  is  not 
all  washed  up.' 

Mr.  Ickes  perhaps  speaks  in  all  sincerity,  firmly 
believing  he  has  outlined  a  program  that  will  ac- 
complish all  that  he  says  it  will.  And  of  develop- 
ment of  more  and  more  electrical  energy  in  this 
country,  which  is  part  of  Mr.  Ickes  proposals,  Tech- 
nocracy decidedly  approves.  The  more  electric 
power  we  produce  and  use  the  more  we  increase 
our  ability  to  produce  everything  by  which  we  live 
and  the  more  we  decrease  the  amount  of  human 
labor  required.  Yet  the  increase  of  total  electric 
power  used,  with  consequent  reduction  in  man- 
hours  of  work  needed,  is  just  the  trend  in  Amer- 
ica's methods  of  operating  its  economy  that  has 
been  relentlessly  forcing  the  Price  System  towards 
its  final  exit  for  lo,  these  many  years!  So  we  have 
here  a  very  paradoxical  situation.  We  have  a  re- 
spected Cabinet  Otiicei  urging  the  speeding  up  of 
that  very  progression  which  is  hastening  the  end  of 
that  system  of  so  called  free  enterprise  which  he  so 
glorifies! 

Now  looking  at  the  agricultural  phase  of  these 
proposals;  in  expecting  to  make  several  million  per- 
sons self-supporting  in  the  Price  System  by  placing 
part  of  them  on  small  farms  on  these  6  million 
acres,  and  the  rest  in  new  towns  and  villages  near- 
by, Mr.  Ickes  has  missed  the  boat  by  a  very  wide 
margin.  Because  right  now,  with  only  20  percent 
of  our  present  farm  lands  operated  scientifically  in 
large  tracts  and  with  modern  machinery,  we  are 
producing  all  the  food  that  can  be  sold,  in  the  Price 
System,  and  nearly  as  much  as  we  could  consume 
if  the  price  tags  were  gone,  and  at  the  same  time 
shipping  millions  of  tons  abroad  to  our  allies.  To 
whom  then  shall  these  soldier  farmers  sell  what 
they  raise  in  this  glorious  new  Empire  of  the  West? 
And  if  there  are  no  cash  customers  for  the  products 
of  these  newly  opened  acres  how  will  the  families 
on  them  provide  themselves  with  everything  they 
need  besides  their  food  for  good  living?  An  essential 
feature  of  this  Price  System  design  seems  to  have 
been  omitted  here!  Mr.  Ickes  has  said  further  that 
for  every  family  placed  on  these  new  farms  there 
would  be  one  or  more  elsewhere  which  would  be 
making  its  living  by  supplying  these  pioneer  farm- 
ers with  what  they  needed.  But  since  the  new 
farmer  in  this  country, — already  provided  with  more 
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farms  and  farm  products  than  can  be  used, — will  be 
unable  to  sell,  he  will  also  be  unable  to  buy.  So 
this  part  of  the  scheme  sounds  very  much  like  Bret 
Harte's  story  of  the  mountain  town  in  early  Cali- 
fornia wherein  all  the  townfolks  made  a  living  by 
doing  each  others'  laundry. 

AMERICA  NOT  'WASHED  UP' 

Break  down  and  analyze  them  and  all  the  vari- 
ous proposals  of  business  and  politics  to  meet  the 
major  crisis  towards  which  this  country  and  this 
Continent  are  rapidly  moving,  are  seen  as  only  des- 
perate but  ineffectual  efforts  to  save  the  Price  Sys- 
tem method  of  operation  here  in  America.  Mr.  Ickes 
is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says  America  is  not 
all  washed  up.  But  the  Price  System  in  America, 
the  sacrosanct  order  of  free  enterprise,  is  very 
nearly  washed  up.  Mr.  Ickes  is  also  correct  when 
he  says  we  have  on  this  Continent,  not  only  for  our 
veterans  but  for  all  of  us,  a  potentially  glorious  and 
bountiful  Empire.  But  while  controlled  by  ineffi- 
cient, incompetent  Price  System  methods  its  bene- 
fits have  been  bestowed  on  only  a  small  minority 
of  those  who  live  in  it.  Only  when  administered 
under  the  specifications  of  Technocracy's  proposals 
can  this  Empire  make  all  Americans  secure  from 
poverty — want — and  fear. 

—N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 


COVER  PICTURE 

BOILER  ROOM  AT  U.  OF  W. 

FOUR  times  as  efficient  as  one  of  the  o  1  d 
style  underfed  automatic  stoker  furnaces  it 
replaced,  this  new  B.  &  W.  Integral  Furnace 
produces  steam  to  provide  both  heat  and  light 
for  the  75  buildings  on  the  campus  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  Seattle.  It  utilizes 
pulverized  coal  mixed  with  heated  air  and 
blown  into  the  furnace,  giving  very  efficient 
combustion.  This  furnace  need  not  be  shut 
down  to  clean  out  the  ash,  which  is  flushed 
out  through  a  door  at  the  rear. 

The  operator's  chief  duty  consists  of  watch- 
ing the  control  panel,  which  indicates  the  ex- 
act condition  of  all  operations.  Only  two  men 
are  required  to  operate  the  entire  plant,  in- 
cluding the  steam  turbine.  (See  page  12.) 

— Techphoto  by  Stillmaker. 
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CENTRAL  HEATING 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ACHIEVES  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY  WITH  MODERN  CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT 


APPROXIMATELY  75  build- 
ings on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  are  heated  from  a  central 
heating  plant  on  the  grounds.  The 
University  is  fourtunate  in  having 
one  of  the  few  combination  heat 
and  power  plants,  of  the  very  lat- 
est type,  that  are  to  be  found  on 
the  west  coast. 

Installed  in  1938,  this  plant 
burns  on  an  average  75  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  generating  70,000 
pounds  of  steam  an  hour.  The 
coal  is  pulverized  and  fed  by  air 


pressure,  making  a  saving  of 
about  $80.00  a  day  over  the  old 
under-feed  stoker  system.  The 
new  boiler  evaporates  from  IOV2 
to  11  pounds  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  coal  as  against  only  7  Vz 
to  8  in  the  older  type  boiler.  Only 
two  men  on  each  of  three  shifts 
are  required  to  operate  the  whole 
plant,  including  the  steam  turbine. 
The  one  lone  coal  scoop  on  the 
premises  is  used  only  as  a  dust 
pan  when  the  men  sweep  up,  and 
the  entire  place  is  clean  enough 
to  delight  the  heart  of  the  finest 
housekeeper. 


Before  the  steam  is  distributed 
for  heating  it  is  used  to  operate 
the  1500  h.p.  steam  turbine,  which 
supplies  most  of  the  power  and 
light  needed  for  all  the  buildings. 

Many  of  our  large  cities  have 
areas  that  are  supplied  with  cen- 
tral or  district  heating.  There  are 
at  present  about  175  district 
heating  companies  in  operation 
involving  the  combustion  of 
2,200,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
The  largest  are  in  New  York  and 
Detroit.  The  present  total  length 
of  pipe  line  in  New  York  City  for 
central  heating  plants  is  equiva- 


The  1,500  h.p.  A  His- Chalmers  steam  turbine  driving  the  generator  to  develop  power 
and  light  for  the  campus  at  the  University  of  Washington.  During  the  summer  months 
it  provides  all  the  power  needed,  but  in  winter  when  the  load  is  heaviest  during  the 
school  session  it  is  necessary  to  use  additional  feeder  lines  from  outside  sources.  Operat- 
ing at  3,600  r.p.m.  it  develops  1250  kw.  The  steam  used  to  drive  the  turbine  is  incidental 
to  the  central  heating  system. 


— Techphotos  by  Stillmaker. 
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lent  to  approximately  90  miles  of 
12-inch  pipe. 

According  to  Engineering,  Sept. 
5,  1941,  most  of  the  district  heat- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  all 
other  countries  except  Russia,  is 
carried  out  on  thermally  ineffi- 
cient lines  by  live  steam  and  not 
by  exhaust  steam,  so  the  total 
power  generated  is  small.  Russia 
is  the  only  country  that  has  de- 
veloped district  heating  by  using 
steam  from  public  electric  supply 
stations. 

Central  heating  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Rus- 
sia's 5-year  plans.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  about  2  million  ki- 
lowatts of  the  'H.  and  P.'  sta- 
tions (heat  and  power)  were  in 
service  with  an  average  thermal 
efficiency  of  50  to  70  percent,  as 
against  the  general  average  of 
20  percent.  Whole  towns  adjoin- 
ing large  industrial  plants  are 
heated  and  lighted  by  the  waste 
steam  generated  in  the  plants. 

Moscow,  with  a  population  of  4 
millions,  possesses  one  of  the 
largest  district  heating  systems  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  scientific  and  thermally 
efficient. 

The  worst  example  of  waste  of 
fuel  is  the  electric  power  station 
with  condensing  steam  turbine. 
Approximately  200,000,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum  are  burned 
throughout  the  world  in  power 
stations  and  some  110,000,000  tons 
of  it  are  thrown  away  in  the  cool- 
ing water.  In  many  instances, 
according  to  Engineering,  the 
amount  of  heat  to  be  wasted  is 
so  great  that  a  main  problem  is 
to  find  a  river  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  descend  to  the  minor  absurdity 
of  using  cooling  towers.  In  fact 
some  unfortunate  rivers  have  to 
be  by-passed  almost  bodily  on 
their  way  to  the  sea,  through  the 
condensers  of  successive  power 
stations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  na- 
tional welfare  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington should  not  be  burning  any 
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— Techphotos  by  Stillmaker. 

From  this  point  the  heavily  insulated  steam  pipes  radiate  un- 
derground through  tunnels  and  conduits  to  reach  all  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus. 


coal  for  heat  or  power.  With  all 
the  cheap  power  running  to  waste 
in  our  rivers  and  streams  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  why  the  en- 
tire northwest  area  should  not  use 
electricity  produced  by  water  for 
all  heating  and  power  purposes. 
Under  scientific  management  we 
would  not  need  the  electricity 
even  for  heating,  for  that  could 
be  done  on  the  principle  of  re- 
verse refrigeration. 

As  long  ago  as  December  1935 
Technocracy  Magazine  (A- 1 5) 
gave  an  account  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  thermodynamic  heating. 
This  would  mean  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  power  refrigeration,  draw- 
ing heat  from  the  unlimited  sup- 
ply that  is  available  outside  even 
in  the  coldest  weather  and  using 
it  inside,  in  winter,  and  then  tak- 
ing heat  from  the  inside  out  in 
summer.   The  only  power  needed 


would  be  that  reguired  to  operate 
a  small  motor  to  run  the  com- 
pressor; but  the  heating  unit 
would  need  to  be  installed  in  the 
process  of  building  and  that 
would  reguire  advance,  over-all 
planning,  and  reorganization  on 
a  scale  not  likely  to  be  practiced 
under  Price  System  methods. 

Postwar  planners  would  have 
us  believe  that  only  under  the  in- 
centive of  private  enterprise  can 
any  real  progress  be  made;  but 
contrast  this  cheap,  efficient  meth- 
od with  present  day  wastefulness 
and  you  get  a  different  impres- 
sion. Once  this  war  is  over,  if  we 
will  but  free  our  scientists  from 
the  interferences  and  restrictions 
of  Price  System  control,  they  can 
produce  marvels  that  will  raise 
the  standard  of  living  on  this  Con- 
tinent to  undreamed  of  heights. 
— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 
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PRESSURE  of  PROGRESS 


MAN'S  CONQUEST  OF  ENERGY  BRINGS  HIM 
TO  A  CROSS-ROADS:  ONE  WAY  TO  CHAOS, 
THE  OTHER  TO  TECHNOLOGICAL  ABUNDANCE 


THE  cost  of  70  centuries  of  inertia  built  up  in  a 
socially  steady  state  has  been  beyond  calcu- 
lation. The  domestication  of  plants  is  simply 
an  artificial  means  of  converting  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  sun's  energy  (which  formerly  was, 
as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  wasted)  into  human 
usage.  The  domestication  of  animals  also  is  a  con- 
version of  energy  to  man's  use. 

The  North  American  Continent  affords  a  very  in- 
teresting demonstration  of  this  process.  The  Indi- 
ans had  few  domestic  plants  and  almost  no  domes- 
tic animals.  Their  principal  tools  were  fire,  the 
bow  and  arrow  and  the  canoe.  While  the  size  of  the 
Indian  population  prior  to  the  European  invasion 
can  only  be  estimated,  available  figures  indicate 
that  the  total  population  north  of  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America  was  less  than  2,000,000 
people.  With  the  methods  of  energy  conversion 
known  to  the  Indians  it  is  doubtful  if  the  area  in 
which  they  lived  could  have  supported  very  many 
more  than  actually  existed  at  that  time.  In  other 
words,  there  was  pretty  nearly  a  state  of  dynamic 
eguilibrium  between  the  Indians  and  their  food  sup- 
ply. The  population  of  this  territory  at  the  present 
time  is  144,000,000  people.  This  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  a  far  greater  utilization  or  conver- 
sion of  energy  than  was  possible  by  the  Indians  in 
their  then  state  of  knowledge. 

SEVENTY  STATIC  CENTURIES 

Physically,  humanity  seemed  to  be  almost  sta- 
tionary for  70  centuries.  Very  slowly  and  with  the 
most  primitive  methods  man  began  to  use  metals 
and  coal.  This  increase  in  the  use  of  metals  had 
the  social  effect  not  only  of  increasing  the  prowess 
of  man  but  also  of  increasing  the  technical  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  mining  methods  themselves 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  solve.  The  ancients  found 
their  operations  curtailed  and  finally  balked  at 
depth  by  the  inflow  of  ground  water  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  mines.    If  greater  depths  were  to  be  ob- 
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tained  suitable  pumps  had  to  be  devised,  and  since 
the  water  flowed  in  constantly,  pumping  operations 
had  to  be  maintained. 

This  required  power.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, together  with  that  of  hoisting  ores  and  rock 
from  the  mines,  may  very  well  be  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  mechanical  develop- 
ment. 

We  traced  the  high  points  of  the  development  of 
man's  conquest  of  energy  through  its  initial  stages. 
We  have  found  that  every  new  technical  device — 
the  domestication  of  plants  and  animals,  the  use  of 
tools,  such  as  the  club,  the  boat  and  wheeled  ve- 
hicles, and  finally  the  use  of  metals,  has  each 
played  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  conversion  of 
an  ever-increasing  part  of  the  sun's  energy  into  uses 
for  the  human  species. 

EQUILIBRIUM  DISTURBED 

The  extensive  use  of  metals  was  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  events  in  hu- 
man history.  It  not  only  disturbed  the  biological 
equilibrium,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  human  pop- 
ulation at  the  expense  of  the  other  species,  but  it 
also,  in  a  similar  manner,  gave  certain  peoples  an 
advantage,  due  to  their  greater  command  of  en- 
ergy, over  other  peoples  not  so  favorably  equipped. 
This  resulted  in  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
within  the  human  species  in  favor  of  those  with  the 
greater  command  of  energy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  degradation  of  solar  ra- 
diation in  processes  occurring  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face has  resulted  in  the  various  forms  of  movement 
that  matter  is  continually  undergoing.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  the  various  life-forms  are  in  com- 
petition with  one  another  for  shares  of  the  solar 
energy.  We  have  seen,  furthermore,  how  the  hu- 
man species,  by  learning  to  use  fire,  to  domesticate 
plants  and  animals,  and  by  developing  various 
tools  and  weapons,  first  of  stone,  wood  and  bone, 
and  later  of  metals,  has  been  able  to  disturb  the 
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biologic  equilibrium  and  gain  for  itself  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  this  solar  energy  as  compared 
with  other  species. 

At  first  thought  one  might  conclude  that  this 
would  result  in  an  improved  human  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  general  well-being.  In  some  cases  this  was 
true,  but  by  and  large  the  improvement  as  regards 
the  individual  does  not  seem  to  have  been  great. 
Extraneous  energy — energy  other  than  from  food 
eaten — was  introduced  but  very  gradually.  First, 
there  was  fire.  This  was  the  utilization  of  the  heat 
contained  in  wood.  Then  there  was  the  work  of 
animals,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  dog.  At  no  time 
throughout  early  history  was  the  number  of  domes- 
tic animals  per  capita  very  large  on  an  average. 
Then  came  the  use  of  the  energy  of  the  wind  and 
running  water,  but  these  were  used  only  locally, 
and  were  never  (during  this  period)  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

During  the  'golden  age'  of  Athens  only  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  population  was  free;  and 
under  the  glory  that  was  Rome's  one  finds  a  similar 
or  worse  condition.  At  the  height  of  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Empire  most  of  the  necessary  work, 
such  as  building,  agriculture,  and  mining,  was  done 
by  slaves.  The  campaign  of  the  Roman  armies  of 
this  time,  so  the  records  of  the  Roman  senate  show, 
were  largely  directed  for  the  acquisition  of  spoils, 
such  as  mines  and  the  products  thereof,  and  slaves. 
These  slaves  were  worked  to  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  and  were,  after  a  few  short  years  of 
service,  broken,  discarded,  and  replaced  by  others 
obtained  by  new  conquests. 

COAL  IN  INDUSTRY 

Coal  also  found  its  way  into  industrial  uses. 
First  the  blacksmith,  and  then  the  glassmaker,  found 
its  use  more  and  more  indispensable.  The  iron 
mines  of  England,  which,  simultaneously  with  coal, 
were  being  developed,  had  up  to  this  time  de- 
pended upon  a  supply  of  charcoal  for  smelting  pur- 
poses. The  demand  for  wood  for  the  making  of 
charcoal,  as  well  as  for  the  building  of  English 
ships — men-of-war  and  merchantmen — was  placing 
a  heavy  burden  on  English  timber.  Comments  and 
complaints  began  to  increase  after  the  year  1600 
about  the  exhaustion  of  timber.  This  placed  a  pre- 
mium upon  a  method  whereby  iron  might  be 
smelted  by  the  use  of  coal. 

In  about  the  year  1745  such  a  process  was  dis- 
covered.    Coal  could  be  roasted  into  coke,  and  this 


latter  used  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  Iron  ores,  like 
coal,  were  abundant  in  England.  The  union  of 
fhese  (wo  components,  coal  and  iron,  was  among 
the  most  significant  events  of  human  history.  The 
more  iron  that  was  smelted  the  more  coal  was  re- 
quired. Also,  the  more  iron  that  was  made  avail- 
able, the  more  equipment  requiring  iron  was  de- 
vised. Thus  we  have  a  process  which  of  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  no  ending. 

NEW  PROBLEMS  CREATED 

So  decisive  is  the  matter  of  energy  control  that 
one  may  fairly  state  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
that  people  which  has  a  superior  energy-control 
technique  will  always  tend  to  supplant  or  control 
the  one  with  a  lesser  technique.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  as  is  always  true  of  the  introduction  of  a  new 
technique,  new  and  unsolved  problems  were  cre- 
ated. The  first  coal  mines  were  shallow,  open  pits. 
The  increased  use  of  coal  required  mining  at  con- 
tinually greater  depths.  Ground  water  is  usually 
encountered  within  a  few  tens  of  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  ground.  The  deeper  the  mines  and  the  larger 
the  workings,  the  faster  the  rate  of  infiltration  of 
water.  This  is  true  both  in  metal  mines  and  in  coal 
mines,  but  due  to  the  greater  number  and  size  of 
the  coal  mines  it  there  represented  a  more  serious 
difficulty. 

In  the  earlier  and  smaller  workings  the  water 
was  bailed  out  by  hand  labor.  Finally  the  problem 
became  too  large  to  be  solved  by  this  method  and 
pumps  operated  by  treadmills  driven  by  horses 
were  introduced.  At  first,  treadmills  with  a  single 
horse,  then  with  five,  twenty,  and  a  hundred  were 
used.  By  this  time  the  problem  had  obviously 
reached  very  serious  proportions,  because,  if  the 
mines  were  to  be  kept  open,  the  pumps  had  to  be 
operated  continuously  day  and  night,  and  the  food 
required  to  keep  two  shifts  of  a  hundred  horses 
working  on  treadmills  was  a  very  serious  problem 
in  early  eighteenth  century  England.  A  new  solu- 
tion had  to  be  found. 

We  have  traced  the  rather  slow  and  torturous 
evolution  of  the  human  species  in  the  struggle  for 
energy.  We  noticed  that,  with  learning  to  use  the 
energy  contained  in  coal,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
quickening  of  the  tempo  of  human  affairs.  Coal 
provided  heat  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  glass 
making.  After  1745  coal  was  made  into  coke  for 
the  smelting  of  iron.  The  increasing  uses  for  coal 
created  a  greater  and  greater  demand  for  more 
coal.     The  increased  rate  of   mining   operations 
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caused  mining  to  be  carried  on  at  greater  depths, 
with  conseguent  pumping  problems  of  continuously 
increasing  magnitude. 

The  use  of  as  many  as  100  horses,  working  on 
treadmills,  created  costs  of  upkeep  for  the  horses 
which  threatened  to  overbalance  the  proceeds  from 
selling  the  coal.  It  was  imperative  that  a  better 
and  cheaper  method  of  pumping  be  devised.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  that  of  the  Thomas  Savery 
steam  engine. 

STEAM  TURBINE  ARRIVES 

Later  developments  brought  the  steam  turbine, 
devised  by  DeLaval  of  Sweden  in  1889  to  operate 
his  cream  separator.  This  form  of  steam  engine 
has  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  usefulness.  In 
1903  a  5,000  kw.  turbine  was  installed  in  one  of  the 
central  electric  power  stations  in  Chicago.  By  1915 
a  35,000  kw.  unit  was  installed  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1929,  in  the  Hell  Gate  Station,  New  York  City,  units 
of  160,000  kw.  each  were  installed.  These  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  engines  ever  built. 

If  1  horsepower  for  8  hours  represents  the  work 
of  10  strong  men,  then  for  24  hours  1  horsepower 
would  represent  the  work  of  30  men  working  8 
hours  each.  One  kilowatt  is  one  and  one-third 
horsepower,  and  hence  represents  the  work  of  40 
men  for  one  day.  Thus,  one  of  these  engines  does 
the  work  in  1  day's  time  of  6,400,000  strong  men. 
There  are  5  of  these  engines  in  New  York  City  at 
the  present  time.  These  5  engines  when  running  to 
capacity,  do  work  eguivalent  to  32,000,000  strong 
men  working  at  hard  labor  for  8  hours  a  day  each. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  here  to  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  vast  field  of  technological 
developments  that  have  taken  place  since  the  first 
feeble  beginnings. 

It  becomes  evident  that  our  Industrial  Revolution 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years  is  a  development 
radically  different  from  that  of  any  preceding  pe- 
riod of  the  earth's  history,  and  compared  with  it 
all  earlier  developments  are  insignificant  in  magni- 
tude. Each  development  has  come,  not  as  a  thing 
of  itself,  but  only  as  a  part  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole.  Steam  or  water  turbines  could  not  be  util- 
ized effectively  until  electrical  eguipment  had  been 
developed.  This  latter,  in  turn,  had  to  wait  until 
Faraday,  Maxwell  and  others  had  discovered  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electricity. 

Viewed  with  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  de- 
tails it  would  appear  to  be  an  endless  and  hopeless 
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task  for  a  single  individual  to  obtain  approximately 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  modern  industrial 
evolution.  When  one  considers,  however,  that  all  of 
this  eguipment  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a 
small  number  of  the  chemical  elements — iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  etc.,  and  that  furthermore,  the  manu- 
facture and  operation  of  the  eguipment  reguires 
energy  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  the  problem  is  evidently  greatly 
simplified.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  known  at  what 
rate  the  industrial  system  has  reguired  the  basic 
materials  such  as  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and 
if  it  be  known  at  what  rate  it  dissipates  energy 
from  the  energy  sources  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  water 
power  and  plants,  all  of  the  innumerable  details 
are  automatically  included. 

If  one  attempts  to  follow  the  industrial  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  Western  World 
since  the  year  1700  by  attempting  to  take  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  separate  inventions  and  technical 
developments  that  have  occurred  in  the  various 
fields  of  industry,  he  soon  finds  himself  hopelessly 
involved.  Order,  however,  readily  emerges  from 
this  chaos  when  one  considers  that  all  of  this  in- 
dustrial activity  has  been  based  in  the  main  upon 
the  use  of  a  few  relatively  simple  substances, 
chiefly  the  few  industrial  metals — iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  etc. — as  the  essential  materials  for  ma- 
chinery, and  the  use  of  a  few  basic  sources  of  en- 
ergy, chiefly  the  mineral  fuels,  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas,  and  of  lesser  importance,  water  power. 

— W.  E.  Walter,  M.A.L.,  O.S. 


It  is  through  such  studies  as  these  that  Technoc- 
racy discovers  the  fundamental  factors  governing 
man's  progress.  On  these  findings  is  based  its  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  current  trends  and  events.  With 
such  a  foundation  it  is  guite  possible  to  project 
these  trends  into  the  future  and  thus  determine  the 
next  most  probable  course  of  events.  This  scientific 
training  in  social  analysis  is  available  to  all  Tech- 
nocrats through  the  Technocracy  Study  Course. 

Further  articles  by  Mr.  Walter  will  appear  in  fu- 
ture issues.  For  former  articles  in  this  series  see 
N.  W.  T.  for  January  and  February. 
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THE  SMALL  FARM  «  a  Dream,  a 
Hope,  and  a  Delusion 


IT'S  A  GREAT  LIFE    IF  YOU  DON'T    WEAKEN,     OR 
IF  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  HIRE  GEORGE  TO  DO  IT 


THE  dream  of  many  Americans  is  the  small 
farm,  with  a  cow,  a  few  chickens,  a  pig  or 
two,  a  small  garden,  a  hive  of  bees,  and  sev- 
eral fruit  trees.  This  is  the  pattern  of  life  which  the 
movies,  the  magazines,  and  the  bankers'  associa- 
tions idealize.  It  is  a  scale  of  operations  which  the 
average  American  mind  can  comprehend.  It  was 
the  hope  of  a  thousand  generations  of  our  ances- 
tors. 

On  the  surface,  the  small  farm  appears  to  be  the 
Utopian  haven  of  freedom,  independence,  and  se- 
curity. The  figures  which  the  statisticians  put  down 
on  paper  look  marvelous.  It  touches  our  hearts 
deeply,  and  happy  tears  come  to  our  eyes.  But  a 
question  might  arise  in  the  thought  processes  of  the 
more  intelligent:  Why  do  not  more  people  live  this 
'ideal'  life?  Certainly  the  capital  investment  is  not 
prohibitive;  the  operational  requirements  are  within 
the  limitations  of  the  family.  There  is  all  the  food 
that  one  could  want.     What  holds  us  back? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  there  are 
not  more  people  on  small  farms,  and  they  are  all 
good  reasons.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  some 
of  these. 

BACK  TO  THE  FARM 

A  small  grocer  in  a  big  city  was  forced  out  of 
business  when  a  large  chain  store  moved  into  his 
neighborhood.  This  gave  him  and  his  wife  the  mo- 
mentum to  move  onto  a  small  chicken  ranch,  which 
he  had  long  dreamed  of  doing.  He  obtained  an 
acre  of  ground,  with  several  coops,  a  nice  house, 
a  garden,  several  fruit  trees,  and  a  hive  of  bees. 
The  novelty  and  the  change  caused  his  enthusiasm 
to  hold  out  for  a  year.  After  that,  he  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  constant  work  and  vigilance  which  the 
place  required.  The  chickens  had  to  have  attention 
at  least  twice  a  day;  the  coops  had  to  be  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  week;  the  chickens  were  in  frequent 
need  of   treatment  for  disease   or   nutritional  defi- 
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ciency;  the  garden  and  yard  needed  endless  care. 
An  evening  at  the  movies  or  a  visit  on  Sunday  was 
a  rare  treat;  a  yearly  vacation  was  almost  out  of 
the  question. 

It  is  true,  the  man  and  his  wife  had  plenty  of 
eggs  to  eat,  plenty  of  chicken  meat,  milk,  and  fresh 
and  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  honey.  But 
this  was  only  a  fraction  of  their  diet  and  inclined 
toward  monotony;  the  rest  had  to  be  purchased  at 
the  grocery  store.  Also  clothing,  fuel,  feed  for  the 
chickens,  and  many  other  items  had  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  only  source  of  income  was  from  the 
eggs,  which  had  to  be  marketed  through  an  Egg 
Producers'  Association.  (They  soon  gave  up  trying 
to  sell  their  surplus  vegetables  and  fruit;  it  was 
more  bother  than  it  was  worth).  This  income  pro- 
vided enough  money  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
place  and  pay  part  of  the  mortgage;  but  the  sav- 
ings account  had  to  be  drawn  on  to  meet  the  living 
expenses  and  complete  the  mortgage  payments. 
The  old  gentleman  soon  became  chronically  ill, 
and  the  hired  boy  who  looked  after  the  chickens  let 
the  place  deteriorate  and  his  keep  absorbed  all  the 
profits.  The  man  died  and  his  wife  moved  back  to 
the  city. 

Another  man  and  his  wife  retired  from  work  in 
the  city  and  moved  onto  a  small  farm  of  about  five 
acres.  In  his  own  words,  'it  is  the  most  ideal  place 
you  could  ever  dream  of;  this  was  during  the  first 
month.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  sold  it  and 
moved  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  work  had 
been  too  hard  and  monotonous;  they  missed  the 
conveniences  of  the  city;  and  there  was  no  market 
for  what  they  raised  at  the  time  they  were  required 
to  sell  the  produce,  because  too  many  other  pro- 
ducers were  also  selling  their  stuff  at  the  same  time. 
The  large  producers  monopolized  the  best  markets, 
and  the  'little  fellow'  had  to  dump  his  produce  lo- 
cally at  a  loss.  There  was  no  profit  to  be  made 
from  this  little  farm;  conveniences  were  lacking; 
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the  novelty  and  fun  wore  off.  This  man  and  his 
wife  were  glad  to  get  back  to  'the  simple  life'  of  the 
city,  and  live  out  their  days  on  their  savings. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  general  disillusion- 
ment that  comes  to  the  old  folks  who  'retire'  to  the 
little  farm.  These  people  were  not  obliged  to  live 
in  this  manner,  as  they  had  accumulated  enough 
savings  to  fall  back  upon,  as  well  as  to  supplement 
their  living.  They  did  it  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  fun,  and  also  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  simple,  provide  an  income,  and  give  them 
leisure  and  independence.  On  all  these  counts  they 
were  disappointed. 

Well,  how  about  the  family  which  looks  upon 
this  enterprise  as  a  business — a  family  in  its  prime, 
which  has  no  other  source  of  income,  but  merely 
wants  an  easy  and  comfortable  living?  We  can  il- 
lustrate this  with  a  family  we  knew  well. 

This  family  bought  eleven  acres  of  choice  land, 
part  of  which  was  in  orchard.  There  were  cows, 
chickens,  turkeys,  pigs,  a  few  lambs,  and  a  garden. 
There  were  several  boys  and  girls  in  the  family  to 
help  out  with  the  work.  They  all  entered  this  new 
phase  of  life  with  eagerness;  it  seemed  so  simple 
and  easy.  They  would  not  live  the  abundant  life, 
but  they  would  live  well!  But  it  is  surprising  how 
much  work  there  is  on  a  farm  of  this  size.  Just  the 
chores  consisted  of  the  following:  chopping  wood 
for  the  kitchen  stove;  pumping  water  for  household 
use,  then  pumping  water  for  the  livestock;  milking 
the  cows;  feeding  the  cows,  horses,  pigs,  sheep, 
chickens  and  turkeys;  cleaning  out  the  barn;  sepa- 
rating the  milk,  putting  the  cream  in  the  cooler,  and 
feeding  the  skim  milk  to  the  pigs  and  calves.  Then 
they  could  come  in  and  wash  up  for  breakfast. 

FROM  SUN  TO  SUN 

This  routine  was  repeated  again,  for  the  most 
part,  after  supper,  and  in  part  at  noon.  In  between, 
came  the  day's  work,  which  involved  such  things 
as  planting,  weeding,  irrigating,  and  harvesting  the 
garden  produce;  pruning  the  orchard,  spraying  the 
trees;  thinning  the  apples,  picking  and  sorting  the 
fruit;  hauling  manure;  cleaning  ditch;  procuring 
the  machinery,  harness,  fences,  and  buildings;  haul- 
ing hay  and  grain  for  the  livestock  to  eat,  and 
straw  for  them  to  bed  in;  marketing  the  produce, 
etc.  The  work  required  a  team  of  horses  as  well  as 
a  set  of  the  more  essential  farm  machinery,  wag- 
ons,  a   truck,   and  various  other  equipment.     The 
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livestock  required  feed,  most  of  which  had  to  be 
obtained  from  elsewhere. 

Theoretically,  the  boys  would  exchange  labor  at 
odd  times  with  the  neighboring  farmers  for  the 
feed;  but  actually,  the  boys  spent  their  meagre 
earnings  for  bicycles,  guns,  clothes,  school  books, 
etc.  The  mode  of  operations  was  the  most  primi- 
tive sort,  involving  a  maximum  of  hand  toil;  the 
size  of  the  farm  did  not  justify  the  use  of  modern 
equipment  and  technique. 

AT  MERCY  OF  MARKET 

In  the  market,  the  farmer  was  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  necessity  of  selling  when  the  market  was 
flooded  meant  the  lowest  price  for  what  he  raised; 
he  had  to  sell  for  what  the  local  merchant  would 
give,  and  buy  for  what  the  merchant  asked;  he  had 
no  control  over  the  market.  The  family  had  eggs, 
milk,  meat,  butter,  fruit,  and  vegetables;  but  they 
had  to  obtain  all  this  the  hard  way.  Bacon  for 
breakfast  meant  that  a  pig  had  to  be  raised— bred, 
fed,  hunted  and  chased  home  when  it  broke  through 
the  fence,  and  fattened;  then  it  had  to  be  butchered, 
which  was  a  half-day's  job,  and  the  meat  cured; 
after  all  this,  the  bacon  was  inferior  to  commerci- 
ally produced  bacon. 

For  the  most  part,  the  family  lived  on  the  culls — 
that  which  was  too  inferior  to  be  sold.  The  farm 
did  not  provide  a  satisfactory  living;  hail,  frost, 
bugs,  or  abundance  seemed  always  to  knock  the 
bottom  out  of  the  profits;  the  work  was  hard  for  the 
father,  mother,  boys,  and  girls;  none  of  them  re- 
mained happy  with  the  set-up.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  boys  left  home  to  make  their  own  living; 
the  girls  married  young  and  left  home;  the  old  folks 
became  heir  to  all  the  work.  They  sold  out  to  some 
other  sucker,  and  retired  to  the  city  and  W.  P.  A. 

For  those  who  still  have  hope,  we  suggest  a  tour 
through  the  country  (beyond  the  real  estate  promo- 
tion displays)  and  a  look  at  the  small  farms,  with 
their  poverty,  dilapidation,  and  'For  Sale'  signs. 
They  will  speak  eloquently  for  the  dream  life  rec- 
ommended by  the  bankers'  associations,  but  in- 
dulged in  by  very  few  bankers. 

As  for  us,  we  are  convinced  that  life  on  a  small 
farm  is  the  hardest,  least  satisfactory,  and  most  de- 
pendent life  we  can  think  of.  It  is  the  sort  of  life  a 
fascist  regime  favors  for  its  subjects  because  it  im- 
mobilizes and  impoverishes  them.  It  is  a  reversion 
to  the  unhappy  peasant  pattern  of  existence  of 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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W.P.B.  WON'T  LET  BUICK  SAVE  OIL 
DUMPED  IN  RIVER 

Milton  P.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  state  stream  control 
commission,  said  Wednesday  the  war  production  board  is 
blocking  the  Buick  Motor  Company  of  Flint  from  reclaim- 
ing grease  from  sewage. 

Adams  said  the  WPB  declined  to  release  four  separating 
units  to  the  Flint  plant  which  would  permit  upwards  of  500 
gallons  of  oil  to  be  reclaimed  daily  from  industrial  wastes. 
He  said  an  experiment  with  one  separating  unit  recovered 
138  gallons  a  day. 

Pointing  to  the  federal  government's  anxiety  to  recover 
waste  fats  and  oil,  Adams  declared  "apparently  one  agency 
doesn't  know  what  another  is  doing." 

Adams  said  the  oil  separation  proposal  would  aid  mate- 
rially in  cleaning  up  the  Flint  river,  on  which,  he  asserted, 
floating  oil  caught  fire  on  two  recent  occasions. 

— The  Lansing  State  Journal. 

TUNGSTEN  PREMIUM  TO  BE  DISCONTINUED 

WASHINGTON,  March  2—  (AP)—  Payment  of  premium 
prices  to  producers  of  tungsten  will  be  discontinued  April 
30,  the  War  Production  Board  announced  last  night,  because 
adequate  stockpiles  of  the  important  alloy  have  been 
amassed. — Seattle  Times. 

FROZEN  ON  THE  JOB 

The  statement  has  been  made  often  that  once  a  federal 
job  is  created,  it  lives  on  and  on.  A  Washington  columnist, 
Jerry  Kluttz,  who  keeps  a  keen  eye  on  affairs  of  federal 
employes,  recently  published  a  bit  of  information  in  support 
of  this  contention. 

It  seems  that  there  are  400  women  employed  as  flower 
gardeners  at  the  army's  Pentagon  building,  the  five-sided 
colossus  across  the  river  from  Washington.  Since  there  are 
no  flowers  to  garden  during  the  winter  months,  the  40 
women  have  tried  to  break  the  monotony  by  sweeping  the 
sidewalks,  picking  up  trash,  etc. — on  their  own  initiative. 

Some  of  the  women,  according  to  Kluttz,  a  little  con- 
science-stricken about  drawing  their  pay  for  doing  nothing 
or  next  to  it,  have  tried  to  resign.  They  have  been  notified, 
however,  that  they  can  t  do  that — their  jobs,  they  were  told, 
are  "frozen"  for  the  duration. 

Now  isn't  that  something? — Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin. 

GOOD  WORKERS  IGNORED 

Letters  from  the  Northwest  question  the  alleged  labor 
shortage  in  that  area.  The  writers  are  women,  educated, 
ablebodied  and  good  workers.  The  subject  of  their  com- 
plaint is  that  whereas  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  demand 
for  workers,  they  have  been  unable  to  connect  with  a  job, 
unless  they  wish  to  become  charwomen.  They  state  they 
are  from  45  to  55  years  old  and  have  no  dependents. 

— Everett  Daily  Herald. 


WOMEN  MAKE  MACHINE-TOOLS 

The  employment  of  women  is  increasing  in  machine-tool 
plants.  In  1939  they  comprised  less  than  half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  wage  earners  in  the  approximately  200  plants 
engaged  principally  in  making  machine  tools,  while  in  the 
spring  of  1943  the  proportion  was  about  11  percent. 

— Labor  Information  Bulletin. 

HANDS  OFF!  BUT  YOU  CAN  PAY  THE  COSTS 

The  government  should  liquidate  promptly  its  industrial 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  not  compete  with  private 
industry,  Pittsburgh's  civic  and  business  leaders  were  told 
last  night  by  Benjamin  F.  Fearless. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
speaking  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner,  said  govern- 
ment competition  would  "be  in  the  direction  of  state  social- 
ism." It  would  be  better,  he  said,  to  wipe  out  any  losses  by 
charging  them  "to  the  general  cost  of  the  war." 

— Seattle  Times. 

JOBS  TO  STOP  JOBS 

WASHINGTON,  March  15.— (P)— John  Hancock,  aide  to 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  postwar  planner,  recommended  today 
an  organization  of  about  8,000  trained  personnel  be  set  up 
to  terminate  war  contracts. — -Seattle  Times. 

O.P.A.,  W.P.B.  NEAR  BATTLE  ON  QUALITY 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  19.— (Special)— The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  War  Production  Board  are  heading 
toward  a  battle  over  how  much  people  really  get  for  their 
money  from  many  goods  they  now  buy. 

O.  P.  A.  says  it  can  fix  prices  at  certain  levels  but  can't 
make  manufacturers  keep  quality  at  the  same  levels. 

It  would  like  W.  P.  B.  to  order  producers  to  maintain 
certain  standards,  but  W.  P.  B.  says  it  can't  do  this  in  most 
cases  because  it  would  interfere  with  traditional  freedom  of 
enterprise. — Seattle  Times. 

NAVAL  AIR  FORCE  RECOGNIZED 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.— (AP)— One  of  the  Navy's 
highest-ranking  airmen  is  going  to  become  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  giving  major  recognition  to 
the  increasing  air  service  in  the  war  against  Japan. 

He  is  Vice  Adm.  John  H.  Towers,  now  commander  of  air 
forces  of  t  h  e  Pacific  Fleet,  principally  an  administrative 
job. 

In  his  pposition  as  deputy  commander — a  newly  created 
post — Towers  will  be  second  in  command  to  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nimitz  in  directing  the  campaign  that  has  taken  bomb- 
ing planes  over  virtually  every  Japanese  base  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Succeeding  Towers  as  commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Air  Forces  will  be  Rear  Adm.  Charles  Pownell,  another  vet- 
eran of  the  Navy's  Air  Service. — Seattle  Times. 
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THE  SMALL  FARM  (Continued  from  Page  18) 

Europe  since  before  the  middle  ages.  It  provides 
not  for  fun,  security,  independence,  nor  leisure. 
One  must  scrape  long  and  hard  for  a  mere  subsist- 
ence, and  one  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
friendly market. 

We  know  this,  for  we  have  been  through  it;  and 
we  want  nothing  more  of  it. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE 

The  small  farm  as  depicted  presents  one  side  of 
the  American  agricultural  picture.  The  other  side 
is  a  picture  of  technology  applied  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  Continent.  On  this  really  modern  scene,  im- 
proved machines  are  used  to  operate  huge  tracts 
of  land.  The  human  being  plays  an  entirely  differ- 
ent role  from  the  human  being  on  the  small  farm. 
Here  he  is  an  operator  of  the  machine — a  master 
instead  of  a  slave.    He  is  in  his  glory. 

The  most  efficient  operation  is  that  which  uses 
the  largest  machines,  and  these  machines  demand 
large  tracts  of  land,  where  the  straight-away  is  sev- 
eral miles.  With  this  set-up  men  and  machines  can 
do  a  job.  That  job  is  the  raising  of  food  and  fiber 
for  a  Continent. 

The  competition  under  the  Price  System  is  forcing 
the  extended  use  of  technology,  although  this  very 
technology  is  forcing  the  demise  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  'little  farm'  is  the  reactionary  vision  of 
the  Price  System  upholders  of  toil  and  scarcity — a 
delusion  that  can  bring  only  misery  to  the  American 
people.  Yet  this  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  Ickes  pre- 
sents as  the  ideal  state  of  existence  for  our  return- 
ing soldiers. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  DESIGN 

Technocracy's  design  for  the  agriculture  of  this 
Continent  calls  for  the  utmost  use  of  technology 
and  technological  methods.  Under  this  design, 
greater  guantities  of  produce  can  be  raised  on 
fewer  acres,  with  less  eguipment  and  with  fewer 
men.  Agriculture  will  become  an  integrated  se- 
guence  in  the  integrated  operation  of  a  Continent. 

Technocracy's  design  specifies  that  an  area 
twenty-five  miles  sguare  (625  sguare  miles)  be  oper- 
ated as  one  unit.  The  population  which  would  op- 
erate this  unit,  along  with  other  operating  and  serv- 
ice personnel,  would  live  in  a  modern  city  at  the 
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center  of  the  unit.  The  population  would  thus  be 
urbanized,  with  all  of  the  conveniences  and  effi- 
ciency of  city  life;  the  work  would  be  done  by  agri- 
cultural technicians,  who  would  in  no  sense  be  the 
dirt  farmers  we  know  today.  With  science  applied 
to  the  raising  of  food,  abundance — planned  and 
balanced — would  be  provided  for  the  consumers  on 
this  Continent.  Toil,  scarcity,  and  worry  would  be- 
come a  record  of  the  past. 

Technocracy,  however,  does  not  decree  the  end 
of  the  small  farm  as  a  recreational  enterprise.  Many 
people  do  enjoy  raising  plants  and  animals  for 
pleasure.  Such  people  should  be  encouraged  and 
facilitated  in  this  activity  in  the  future  economy  of 
abundance.  It  is  healthful  and  creative,  and  per- 
mits a  wide  variety  of  experimentation.  But  this 
is  not  so  when  it  must  be  used  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  or  when  the  produce  must  be  disposed 
of  through  the  channels  of  the  Price  System.  Under 
a  functional  design  of  social  operations,  the  small 
farm  would  constitute  a  leisure  time  diversion,  and 
its  success  would  not  be  measured  by  the  profits  it 
produced. 

We  do  not  contradict,  with  this  statement,  what 
we  have  said  earlier  about  the  little  farm,  but 
merely  designate  its  proper  place  in  the  function  of 
this  Continent.  This  is  a  functional  position  which 
cannot  be  achieved  under  the  Price  System,  except 
possibly  for  a  limited  few  who  have  adeguate  eco- 
nomic reserves.  It  could  be  the  choice  of  anyone 
in  a  functional  society  of  abundance  and  leisure. 

— Wilton  Ivie,  11140-1. 
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Horse  Power  vs.  Man  Power 


40,000,000    MEN     WOULD     BE     REQUIRED     TO 
OPERATE  COLUMBIA  PROJECTS  BY  HAND  LABOR 


THE  majority  of  present  planners  are  falla- 
ciously considering  the  number  one  postwar 
problem  to  be  that  of  employment.  Anything 
that  will  provide  jobs  is  being  proposed,  regardless 
of  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  methods.  It  is 
again  being  proposed  that  we  buiid  roads,  parks 
and  other  public  works  by  hand  tool  methods  in- 
stead of  power  driven  machinery. 

We  have  built  great  machines  and  eguipment 
to  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  a  man-hour  of  labor 
for  war  purposes.  However,  after  the  war,  they 
say,  return  to  inefficient  methods,  let  the  machines 
lie  idle,  use  hand  labor.  Instead  of  using  bulldo- 
zers and  trucks  for  road  building,  use  small  hand 
shovels  and  wheelbarrows!  Instead  of  using  power 
driven  cement  mixing  and  placing  machinery,  mix 
it  by  hand  and  carry  it  in  buckets! 

40,000,000  MEN  EQUAL  THE  COLUMBIA 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  fallacy  of  returning  to 
the  old  horse  and  buggy  days  and  to  give  the  hand 
labor  planners  a  new  project  to  toy  with  we  sug- 
gest that  a  mechanical  arrangement  be  installed  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  to  have  the 
generators  turned  by  hand  labor,  instead  of  by  the 
use  of  falling  water.  To  turn  the  1,000,000  kw.  pres- 
ent capacity  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  at 
full  load  would  reguire  the  services  of  40,000,000 
men.  This  is  based  on  the  eguivalent  of  10  men  to 
1  horse-power,  each  man  working  8  hours  per  day. 

The  above,  while  quite  ridiculous,  is  humbly  sub- 
mitted as  a  prize  project  which  might  be  considered 
by  the  planners  advocating  return  to  human  slav- 
ery. 

This  project  to  end  all  such  hand  labor  projects 
by  employing  40,000,000  men  to  turn  the  Bonneville- 
Grand  Coulee  generators  would  take  care  of  the 
most  pessimistic  estimate  of  the  potential  number  of 
postwar  unemployed  in  the  whole  United  States. 
To  provide  food  and  all  other  accommodations  for 
these  human  slaves  would  require  the  services  of 


many  times  this  number  more  laborers  if  they,  too, 
used  hand  tool  methods. 

Further  analysis  reveals  that  these  40,000,000 
men  would  toil  8  hours  per  day  or  320,000,000  man- 
hours  for  24,000,000  kw.  hours  of  output  each  day  or 
a  direct  labor  cost  of  13V3  man-hours  per  kilowatt 
hour,  or  $13.33  per  kilowatt  hour  at  $1.00  per  hour 
for  labor.  Thus,  $13.33  is  the  dollar  value  per  kilo- 
watt hour  of  the  Columbia  River's  contribution, 
based  on  the  dollar  value  of  the  man-hour  energy 
equivalent.  The  manpower  energy  equivalent  of 
1,000,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  at  full  load  is 
116,800,000,000  man  hours  per  year.  Full  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River's  10,000,000  kilowatt 
capacity  would  permit  nature  to  contribute  the  man- 
power energy  equivalent  of  1,168,000,000,000,  or 
$1,168,000,000,000  annually.  By  hand  labor  this 
would  require  400,000,000  men  each  day  for  8  hours. 
If  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  were  p  e  rm  i  1 1  e  d, 
67,000,000  more  would  be  required. 

Instead  of  wasting  labor  on  expendable  projects, 
it  is  much  wiser  to  invest  it  in  projects  capable  of 
providing  returns.  One  man-hour  of  labor  invested 
in  the  construction  of  hydro-electric  facilities  will 
return  thousands  of  man-hour  equivalent  units  of 
energy.  By  the  process  of  building  dams  and 
hydro-electric  turbines  we  are  able  to  utilize  the  na- 
tural phenomenon  of  falling  water  and  increase  the 
amount  of  output  per  man-hour  or  energy  unit  of 
input.  Through  the  use  of  modern  hydro-electric 
turbines  the  few  man-hours  required  to  construct 
and  maintain  the  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  produc- 
tion facilities  are  multiplied  29,200  times.  This  is 
based  on  full  allocation  to  power  of  $267,000,000 
total  cost  complete  of  both  dams  and  power  houses. 
Assuming  a  labor  cost  of  $1  per  hour  for  all  mate- 
rials and  services,  the  man-power  cost  would  be 
267,000,000  man-hours.  Based  on  an  estimated 
service  life  of  30  years  and  an  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  of  1,100,000  man-hours,  the 
total   man-hour   expenditure   would   be    300,000,000 
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man-hours,  or  an  average  cost  per  year  of  10,000,000 
man-hours. 

The  2,500,000  kw.  capacity  resulting  from  this 
investment  of  labor  will  produce  at  full  load 
21,940,000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  year.  By  applying 
13  and  xh  man-hours  per  kilowatt  hour,  which  is 
the  energy  eguivalent  of  nature's  contribution 
through  the  Columbia  River,  the  amount  of  power 
generated  on  a  manpower  eguivalent  basis  is 
292,000,000,000  man-hours  per  year.  By  dividing 
output  by  input  we  find  that  the  investment  of  one 
man-hour  in  hydro-electric  facilities  returns  an  en- 
ergy eguivalent  of  29,000  man-hours. 

If  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  permit  the  full 
utilization  of  the  Columbia  River's  potential  power 
resources  (15,000,000  h.p.)  the  power  generated 
would  not  only  increase  our  standard  of  living 
many  times  but  would  entail  social  changes  com- 
mensurate with  a  high  energy  civilization.     Maxi- 
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mum   energy   conversion   throughout   the   nation 
would  assure  us  an  economy  of  abundance. 

Of  course  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  change 
our  system  of  distributing  the  resultant  goods  and 
services,  due  to  the  apparent  inability  of  our  present 
economic  set-up  to  distribute  an  abundance.  This 
limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity decreases  as  it  becomes  more  abundant. 
Therefore,  to  maintain  value  and  resulting  dollar 
profits  the  manipulators  of  the  status  guo  find  it  to 
their  interests  to  create  scarcity  by  limiting  produc- 
tion or  development  of  resources. 

Thus,  to  serve  selfish  controlling  interests,  the 
men  and  resources  of  a  nation  have  been  and  may 
continue  to  be  sabotaged.  If  however,  the  people 
can  persuade  their  representatives  in  Congress  that 
national  well-being  is  a  function  of  efficient  re- 
source development,  our  future  will  be  assured 
through  an  economy  of  abundance.  With  efficient 
utilization  of  men  and  resources  it  will  be  possible 
completely  to  rebuild  our  antiguated  facilities  for 
living.  Without  development,  the  resultant  deterior- 
ation and  chaos  may  send  us  back  to  the  caves 
from  which  we  came. 

Our  future  depends  on  the  application  of  our 
man-hours.  They  can  be  expended  on  useless  proj- 
ects, or  they  can  be  invested  in  power  development 
projects  which  will  provide  an  energy  return  of 
29,000  to  1,  with  corresponding  increases  in  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  goods. 

During  the  war  our  problem  is  primarily  one  of 
production.  However,  if  that  production  is  stopped, 
or  the  rate  of  progress  hindered,  we  may,  in  order 
to  be  good  citizens,  have  to  become  interested  in 
distribution. 

—DeVaun  H.  Kryder,  8141-3. 
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Which  Way? 


THIS  Continent  is  facing  inevitable  social  change  and  we  must 
prepare  for  it,  not  fight  it.     Technocracy,  in  presenting  its  pro- 
gram of  Total  Conscription,  has  recognized  that  social  change 
is  inevitable. 

TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  IS  THE  ONLY  PROGRAM 
WHICH  IS  MEASURED  TO  THE  SWEEPING  AND  REVOLU- 
TIONARY SOCIAL  CHANGES  WHICH  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE. 
Total  Conscription  itself  is  a  recognition  of  social  change.  It  is  an 
acknowledgement  that  this  Continent  MUST  PREPARE  TO 
CHANGE  ITS  METHODS  OF  OPERATION,  and  is  therefore  radi- 
cally opposite  to  all  of  the  plans  for  continuing  the  status  quo. 

The  war  and  the  immediate  postwar  period  are  inextricably 
locked  together  and  Total  Conscription  is  the  way  to  win  the  war 
sooner  and  to  preserve  internal  stability  after  the  war  by  a  system 
of  control  that  is  NOT  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  OUR  TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL PROGRESS.  Then  let  the  people  of  this  Continent  decide 
which  way  they  want  to  go. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  PROGRAM  OF  TOTAL  CONSCRIP- 
TION IS  BUILT  FOR  THE  TREND.  INSTEAD  OF  SEEKING 
TO  MOVE  BACKWARDS,  IT  GOES  FORWARD  WITH  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  DEVELOPMENTS  WHICH  THE  WAR 
HAS  PRODUCED  IN  THE  CONTINENT'S  PRODUCTIVE  POS- 
SIBILITIES. 

— C  H  Q  Technocracy  Inc. 

(Section  Stamp) 
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Editorial 


'BONUSES  BEG  THE  QUESTION' 


(B 


i  ONUSES  beg  the  question,'  says  Samuel  Graf- 
ton in  the  Seattle  Stai,  March  14.  'The  ex- 
serviceman  is  not  in  trouble  because  he 
needs  $4,500.  He  is  in  trouble  because  he  needs 
security  .  .  .  The  answer  would  seem  to  be,  not 
the  creation  of  special  rights  for  ex-servicemen,  but 
the  creation  of  decent  minimums  for  everybody.' 

Why  not  create  grand  maximums  for  everybody 
while  we  are  about  it?  It  can  be  done,  and  never 
better  than  soon  after  this  war  ends.  The  tremen- 
dous productive  capacity  made  possible  by  the  tool- 
ing up  for  war  production,  if  put  to  work  without 
restrictions  after  the  war,  can  produce  such  a  flood 
of  goods  as  mankind  has  never  witnessed. 

Even  now  businessmen  the  country  over  are  suf- 
fering in  anticipation  of  the  embarrassing  oversup- 
ply  of  a  great  many  things  already  produced  that 
are  due  to  be  disposed  of  eventually  somehow;  but 
business  is  hunting  frantically  for  some  way  to  dis- 
pose of  these  supplies  surreptitiously  so  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  new  demand  that  will  natu- 
rally follow  the  ending  of  the  restrictions  on  their 
present  use. 

'It  seems  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Grafton,  'that  the  veter- 
an will  make  a  bad  bargain  if  he  settles  for  a 
hatful  of  dollars  in  an  insecure  country  rather  than 
for  a  job  in  a  secure  country.  He  fought  to  make 
America  safe.  A  safe  America  would  be  a  precise 
and  appropriate  reward  for  his  efforts,  far  more 
meaningful  than  an  irrelevant  lump-sum  payment 
for  time  spent  in  battle.' 

Mr.  Grafton  fails,  like  all  the  rest,  to  state  just 
how  he  proposes  to  attain  that  'safe  America.'  The 
reason  for  that  is  obvious.  Neither  he  nor  any  other 
Price  System  apologist  or  advocate  can  find  a  way, 
under  the  Price  System,  to  provide  a  secure  Amer- 


ica— secure  for  everyone.  It  simply  cannot  be  done 
that  way,  for  the  very  prospect  of  abundance  for 
everybody  is  incompatible  with  Price  System  oper- 
ation. 

It  is  not  even  a  matter  of  deciding  which  we 
want,  security  and  abundance  or  the  Price  System. 
The  Price  System  is  doomed  and  its  days  are  num- 
bered by  an  inescapable  abundance  if  we  are  not 
to  go  down  in  utter  defeat  in  an  attempt  to  restrict 
or  destroy  our  present  comparative  abundance  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  private  enterprise. 

As  for  the  veterans,  why  should  they,  especially 
the  injured,  ever  have  to  work  again?  We  are  pro- 
viding for  them  and  ourselves,  and  a  sizeable  part 
of  the  world  besides,  right  now,  without  their  labor, 
and  while  a  preponderance  of  our  production  is 
made  only  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  thinking  of  the  free  enterprisers  the  post- 
war problem  deluxe  is  not  how  to  be  nice  to  our 
veterans  but  how  to  keep  their  return,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  war's  destruction,  from  interfering  with 
the    nice    business    set-up    we    are    now    enjoying. 

What  does  Mr.  Grafton  mean  by  a  'secure  Amer- 
ica?' Does  he  have  in  mind  going  back  to  our  pre- 
war status,  when  a  few  thousands  at  the  top  had  a 
super-abundance  while  the  large  middle  group 
struggled  constantly  for  a  decent  standard  and  pub- 
lic relief  maintained  millions  at  the  bottom  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism? 

There  is  only  one  answer — Total  Conscription. 
Moreover,  Total  Conscription  is  the  only  program 
of  any  kind  that  has  yet  been  discovered  or  offered 
to  the  country.  All  other  so-called  plans  for  the 
postwar  period  are  merely  expressions  of  the  worry 
of  businessmen  and  politicians  as  to  whether,  after 
the  war,  there  will  be  any  business  system  at  all. 


IF    WAR    CAN    TURN    THE    WHEELS     OF    INDUSTRY,    SO    CAN    PEACE. 


'  ! 
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America  and  the  Next  War 

THIS  CONTINENT  WILL  HOLD  THE  POWER  OF  WORLD 
PEACE  IN  ITS  HANDS  --  BUT  NOT  IF  IT  REMAINS  UNDER 
THE     ANARCHY     OF     PRICE     SYSTEM     OPERATION 


C   W    NY  form  of    'international  justice'    perpetu- 
^^  ated  by  guns  is  not  justice  at  all.     It  is  just 
war.    Maybe  the  international  slogan  of  the 
utopes  will  be  "the  four  freedoms  or  your  life!" 

So  quips  Benjamin  De  Casseres  in  a  recent  col- 
umn in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  proposal  that  America  aid  in  main- 
taining world  peace  in  the  future  by  helping  to  set 
up  an  'international  police  force.'  This  is  the  latest 
of  many  hopeful  suggestions  brought  forward  as  a 
means  of  attaining  perpetual  peace. 

World  War  I  was  not  without  its  proposals  for  a 
lasting  peace.  Chief  among  them  were  a  sort  of  in- 
ternational court,  a  'World  Court'  or  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  a  plan  for  disarmament  of  the  major  na- 
tions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  time  of  war  a  popula- 
tion weary  of  battle  and  bloodshed  should  look 
longingly  for  a  workable  method  of  ending  what 
represents  only  disaster  to  the  majority  of  them. 
Their  complete  failure  to  date  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  3,543  years  of  history  3,203  have  been 
spent  in  war.  Yet  the  hopeless  effort  to  outlaw  war 
continues. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  WAR  UNTOUCHED 

Hopeless?  Yes.  Neither  a  League  of  Nations, 
nor  disarmament,  nor  an  international  police  force, 
can  bring  about  an  end  to  wars.  They  suffer  from 
a  common  fault:  they  leave  the  cause  of  war  un- 
touched and  attempt  to  suppress  the  results. 

No  legislation,  no  law  enforcement  agencies,  can 
bring  about  a  permanent  peace,  any  more  than  na- 
tional law  enforcement  agencies  can  end  crime. 


The  police  and  courts  of  a  country  entertain  no  illu- 
sions concerning  their  ability  to  abolish  unlawful 
behavior.  At  best  they  expect  only  to  reduce  it — 
or  regulate  it.  Crime  and  war  will  continue  as  long 
as  scarcity  and  business  exist,  for  they  are  merely 
two  of  the  more  spectacular  forms  of  the  conflict  of 
business  interests,  individual  or  national. 

The  same  basic  conflict  can  be  traced  all  through 
the  social  pattern  of  any  major  country.  Observe 
the  small  independent  grocer  on  the  corner  near 
you.  His  outfit  is  small,  which  means  that  his  costs 
are  relatively  high.  But  he  is  content  to  work  hard 
and  make  a  comparatively  small  profit  in  exchange 
for  the  privilege  of  being  an  independent  operator. 
He  invests  his  capital,  he  gives  good  service,  he 
makes  friends.  His  business  begins  to  grow.  Fi- 
nancial success  is  within  reach. 

But  someone  else  has  been  watching  him.  One 
fine  day  the  little  grocer  receives  a  caller,  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  city-wide  chain  of  groceries.  The 
caller  offers  to  buy  him  out.  The  grocer  refuses  to 
sell.  He  has  worked  hard,  he  has  built  up  a  good 
business,  he  wants  to  stay. 

But  before  long  he  finds  the  city-wide  chain  store 
ensconced  in  a  location  across  the  street.  Because 
they  buy  in  large  quantities  they  can  afford  to  sell 
more  cheaply  than  the  independent  grocer.  They 
advertise  cut-rate  merchandise.  They  put  in  a  de- 
livery service.  Before  long  they  have  succeeded  in 
'stealing'  most  of  the  customers  who  used  to  trade 
with  the  little  grocer  on  the  corner.  One  day  the 
little  grocery  doesn't  open.  The  independent  grocer 
has  sold  out.  He  has  sold  out  to  a  national  con- 
cern, a  bigger,  more  efficient  concern  than  the  city- 
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wide  chain;  the  process  of  'competitive  enterprise' 
begins  again. 

Nor  is  this  conflict  of  interest  confined  to  opera- 
tions within  the  same  line  of  business  or  industry. 
The  interests  of  the  new  plastics  industry  will  be  in 
increasing  conflict  with  those  of  the  metals  indus- 
tries. Synthetics  produced  by  the  chemical  indus- 
try will  vie  with  natural  rubber  products,  and  also 
with  certain  textile  fibres.  The  economic  interests 
of  one  state  clash  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
states,  and  state  trade  barriers  and  regulations  are 
set  up  to  hamper  the  competitors. 

The  bulk  of  our  laws  and  numerous  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  are  set  up  for  the  explicit  purpose 
of  keeping  these  conflicts  within  'civilized'  limits. 
Certain  practices  are  labeled  'fair,'  and  if  'unfair' 
methods  are  resorted  to  by  one  or  both  conflicting 
parties  resource  may  be  had  to  law,  providing  the 
complainant  can  afford  it.  Not  infreguently,  how- 
ever, the  conflicting  parties  resort  to  the  more  direct 
use  of  force  in  preference  to  legal  procedure,  and 
'gangsterism'  and  murder  result. 

This  is  a  very  close  parallel  to  the  conflicts 
among  nations.  Competition  for  a  source  of  raw 
materials,  for  a  new  market,  for  territory  for  expan- 
sion,— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  causes  of  interna- 
tional conflict.  As  in  the  national  business  field,  there 
are  laws,  'civilized'  procedures.  A  country  wishing 
territorial  expansion  may  bargain  with  the  present 
owner.  But  if  such  bargaining  fails  or  is  unsatis- 
factory in  terms,  force  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
again  we  have  'gangsterism'  and  murder  on  an  in- 
ternational scale.    This  we  call  war. 

WARS  WILL  CONTINUE 

To  say  that  war  is  caused  by  greed,  selfishness, 
etc.,  is  idle  quibbling.  As  long  as  there  exists  a  scar- 
city of  goods  needed  for  human  consumption,  and 
as  long  as  both  sides  in  an  armed  conflict  see  the 
possibility  of  gaining  a  larger  share  of  these  goods 
by  vanquishing  the  other  side,  war  will  continue.  It 
will  continue  despite  the  setting  up  of  intricate 
means  of  regulating  international  relationships, 
simply  because  it  is  a  normal  outcome  of  ordinary 
business  practice.  It  is  the  by-product  of  adherence 
to  the  first  postulate  of  business,  namely,  'Get  it — 
honestly  if  you  can.    But  get  it!' 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  the  world  must  con- 
tinue to  be  devastated  at  frequent  intervals  to  sat- 
isfy the  gods  of  good  business?  Not  necessarily. 
If  the  Continent  of  North  America  meets  her  forth- 
coming  rendezvous  with   destiny  in  an   intelligent 


and  scientific  manner  it  will  be  her  lot  at  the  same 
time  to  erect  an  important  signboard  on  the  road  to 
peace. 

America  has  played  a  decisive  part  in  every 
major  war  occurring  within  the  scope  of  her  history 
— notably  so  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance.  It  is  due  to  her  possession  of 
strong  business  interests  in  conjunction  with  su- 
perior resources,  the  world's  greatest  productive 
capacity,  and  her  strategic  location.  So  large  and 
vital  a  part  has  she  played  in  past  and  present 
wars  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  instance, 
whether  Japan  would  have  been  able  to  perpe- 
trate a  Pearl  Harbor  incident  at  all  HAD  WE  NOT 
SUPPLIED  HER  WITH  THE  NECESSARY  MATE- 
RIALS. Certainly  the  attack  would  not  have  oc- 
curred for  many  years. 

AMERICA  MUST  BE  PREPARED 

A  factual  analysis  of  the  cause  of  war  indicates 
that  before  America  could  be  logically  expected 
completely  to  withdraw  her  support  from  prepara- 
tion for  and  participation  in  this  business  pursuit, 
two  primary  conditions  would  need  to  exist.  First, 
she  must  not  suffer  internally  from  a  state  of  scar- 
city of  goods.  Second,  she  must  be  so  prepared 
to  meet  attempted  attack  that  she  would  be  liter- 
ally impregnable. 

In  the  technological  state,  or  Technate,  of  to- 
morrow— the  Technate  demanded  by  the  require- 
ments of  our  vast  technology — both  of  these  condi- 
tions will  be  met  for  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory. Our  magnificent  productive  capacity  will 
compel  us  to  accept  the  arrivation  of  a  continental 
state  of  abundance — an  abundance  which  will 
render  inoperative  any  form  of  price  system,  and 
will  therefore  nullify  all  financial  business.  Abun- 
dance cannot  be  sold;  it  can  only  be  distributed 
and  used.  Thus,  the  arrival  of  a  state  of  abun- 
dance would  mean  that  we  would  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  participation  in  war,  nor  by  helping 
any  other  nation  prepare  for  war.  We  would  al- 
ready have,  here  on  this  Continent,  everything  re- 
quired for  the  world's  highest  standard  of  living — 
all  that  could  be  used,  with  a  margin  left  over  for 
emergencies. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  would,  however,  make 
us  even  more  desirable  loot  for  the  remainder  of 
the  world  than  we  are  at  present.  Consequently 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Continent  of  North 
America  to  be  ringed  about  with  bases  and  fortifi- 
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cations,  and  to  have  an  air  armada  capable  of 
taking  off  from  this  Continent,  meeting  the  threat 
of  trouble  anywhere  in  the  world,  settling  it,  and 
returning  to  the  home  base  without  the  necessity 
of  refueling.  A  properly  trained  and  maintained 
personnel  would  also  be  required.  In  short,  Amer- 
ica must  be  made  impregnable.  The  outline  of  a 
fully  worked  out  design  for  the  safeguarding  of 
this  Continent  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  the  past,  and  details  are  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  Technocracy's  literature.  Suf- 
fice it  here  to  point  out  that  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Technate  the  North  American  Continent  would 
stand  secure  against  any  possible  combination  of 
aggression  from  any  part  of  the  world.  The  provi- 
sions of  a  Continental  defense  system  as  proposed 
by  Technocracy  would  make  it  unnecessary  for 
America  to  wage  war  throughout  the  world  in  order 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Continent. 

America  has  played  its  part  in  this  war  with  the 
greatest  flood  of  materiel  ever  seen  and  it  will  sac- 
rifice yet  more  of  its  manpower.  This  Continent  is 
in  fact  the  arsenal  of  the  western  allies.  In  the 
event  of  the  possibility  of  any  future  world  conflag- 
ration this  Continent,  as  an  integrated  unit  with  a 
technological  social  operation,  will  stand  as  the 
world's  most  powerful  unit.  If  this  Continent  devel- 
ops such  a  technological  operation  it  will  be  able  to 
say  (with  its  great  power  and  strategic  position) 
whether  or  not  any  future  world  war  will  develop. 
This  Continent  will  hold  the  power  of  world  peace 
in  its  hands — but  not  if  it  remains  under  the  anar- 
chy of  Price  System  methods  of  operation. 

FASCISM  MUST  BE  ERADICATED 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  picture  this  North 
American  Continent  will  be  able  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty, insecurity,  and  waste  on  this  Continent  for  all 
of  the  people  of  this  Continent.  The  people  of 
Europe  will  eventually  have  to  solve  their  own  so- 
cial problems,  the  people  of  Asia,  theirs.  The  es- 
tablishment of  abundance  and  security  on  this  Con- 
tinent for  the  entire  population  will  be  an  historic 
achievement  which  perhaps  would  provide  an  ex- 
ample and  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

First  of  all  fascism  must  be  eradicated — as  a 
world  threat  and  as  an  internal  threat  on  this  Con- 
tinent. Fascism  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  a  Tech- 
nate. Fascism  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo,  to  the  maintenance  of  scarcity  and 
human  toil  and  hand  tools.    It  is  the  enemy  of  sci- 
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entific  advance.  That  is  why  America  cannot  settle 
for  less  than  the  complete  crushing  of  fascism  and 
fascist  social  operation  in  the  world  and  especially 
at  home.  The  liquidation  of  our  pro-fascists  at 
home  is  no  less  important  than  the  defeat  of  fascists 
abroad. 

To  this  end,  Technocracy  Inc.  calls  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  America  to  install  a  system  of  Total  Con- 
scription of  men,  machines,  materiel  and  money, 
as  an  emergency  program  to  insure  an  early  and 
complete  Allied  victory,  and  to  furnish  a  stable 
basis  for  resumption  of  peacetime  operation.  To- 
tal Conscription  would  be  absolute  insurance 
against  a  home-grown  fascism.  It  would  guarantee 
the  utmost  efficiency  in  our  prosecution  of  the  war. 
In  it  would  be  found  the  basic  structure  necessary 
for  smooth  transition  into  a  tomorrow  of  abundance. 

No,  the  road  to  perpetual  peace,  like  the  road  to 
economic  security,  cannot  be  found  by  following 
the  crooked  finger  of  the  politician  saying  'Follow 
me.'  If  found  at  all,  it  will  be  along  the  sure  route 
marked  by  the  blueprint  of  the  scientist  and  the  en- 
gineer. Technology  points  the  way.  America  has 
but  to  follow. 

—Evis  Joberg. 


COVER  PICTURE 

*//&   A  loan,    cMitylutMiif, 

THE  accelerating  tempo  of  the  war  with  Japan  empha- 
sizes the  importance  and  the  strategic  value  of  the 
Ala:ka  Highway.  The  most  spectacular  part  of  the  work 
cf  building  the  highway  was  put  through  in  record  time; 
but  there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  improvement  and  main- 
tenance work  to  be  done.  Our  technology  will  be  equal  to 
the  task. 

—Photos  courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


BLOOD   PLASMA  USED  ON  BURNS 

The  successful  use  of  medicated  blood  plasma  in  the  sur- 
face treatment  of  burns  is  announced  in  Washington  by 
Commander  Melvin  D  .Abbott  and  Lt.  John  R.  Gepfert  of 
the  Navy.  The  plasma,  to  which  is  added  a  5  percent  solu- 
tficn  of  sulfanilimide,  is  applied  directly  to  burns. 

— Facts  on  File. 

PAPER  REPLACING  STEEL 

Paper  is  replacing  steel  for  trailer  wheel  wells  at  the 
Western  Trailer  Co.  plant  in  Los  Angeles.  Continuous  lay- 
ers of  wadded-up  paper  impregnated  with  a  glue-like  solu- 
tion are  smoothed  into  place  over  molds.  The  self-harden- 
ing, self-compressing  material  is  sanded,  sawed,  drilled;  it 
may  be  installed  with  nails,  screws,  or  bolts. 

— U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

VEST-POCKET  MEALS 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  feeding  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Europe  may  be  found  in  'vest-pocket  meals'  (com- 
pressed dehydrated  foods)  which  have  proved  invaluable 
in  the  armed  forces.  John  C.  Donnelly,  ex-railroad  laborer 
and  one-time  movie  extra,  is  the  inventor  of  "nutritional 
bullets." 

Six  boatloads  of  Donnelly's  foods  are  equivalent  to  25 
cargo  ships  of  ordinary  dehydrates.  They  do  not  require 
tin  containers  and  will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 

A  stew  sufficient  to  feed  100  men,  and  containing  beef, 
onions,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  is  compressed  into  a  package 
the  size  of  a  pound  of  butter,  under  the  Donnelly  process. 
A  quart  of  berries  is  no  larger  than  a  yeast  cake.  Borscht 
for  eight  is  half  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

— Seattle  Star. 

AIR  SALVAGE 

The  W.  B.  Connor  Engineering  Corp.  of  New  York  has 
developed  an  air-recovery  system  which  is  said  to  eliminate 
the  cost  of  repeatedly  heating  or  cooling  large  quantities  of 
new  air  when  one  batch  of  conditioned  air  has  picked  up  a 
certain  amount  of  contaminants.  The  new  system  salvages 
and  permits  re-use  of  the  conditioned  air  and  needs  only 
a  small  amount  of  new  air  to  renew  oxygen  requirements. 

The  equipment,  in  effect,  is  a  giant  gas  mask  utilizing 
activated  carbon.  Contaminated  but  otherwise  conditioned 
air  is  drawn  through  carbon-filled  canisters  which  absorb 
odors  and  gases,  and  the  purified  air  is  then  readmtted  to 
the  conditioned  enclosures  The  carbon  can  be  reactivated 
and  utilized  repeatedly. 

If  air  recovery  equipment  is  installed  with  the  original 
system,  it  is  estimated  that  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  waste 
air  per  minute  saved  will  conserve  3  tons  of  installed  refrig- 
eration, 100,000  B.t.u.'s  of  installed  heating  capacity,  3,000 
kilowatt  hours  of  current  per  cooling  season,  and  2,000  gal- 
lons of  fuel  oil  or  11  tons  of  coal  per  heating  season.    Among 


the  critical  materials  conserved  are  boilers,  pumps,  heating 
coils,  compressors,  condensors,  piping,  air  washers,  coolers 
and  cooling  coils. — Steel. 

NO  PROFIT  IN  BLOOD  BANK 

Red  blood  cells  can  now  be  salvaged  from  blood  plasma 
processing  and  used  for  blood  transfusions.  The  Red  Cross 
has  organized  this  new  blood  bank  service,  which  will  be 
free  to  those  being  served.  No  person  or  institution  will  be 
allowed  to  profit  financially  from  it  since  the  project  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Red  Cross  as  part  of  its  blood  donor  service. 
After  the  Army  and  Navy  have  had  first  call  on  the  supply 
of  red  blood  cells  civilian  hospitals  will  be  supplied  for  clin- 
ical investigation. 

SKIN  GRAFTING   SPEEDED  UP 

A  new  method  of  speeding  skin  grafting  and  making  it 
more  successful,  by  using  blood  donated  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  may  be  used  in  treating  our  wounded  fighting  men. 

The  formation  of  a  thin  fibrin  cement  between  the  graft 
and  the  recipient  area  completes  almost  instantaneously  the 
'taking'  of  skin  grafts  in  the  first  stages,  Navy  doctors  re- 
port. Fibrin,  the  stuff  from  which  blood  clots  are  formed, 
is  made  from  fibrinogen  by  the  action  of  thrombin.  Throm- 
bin has  been  available  for  some  years,  but  both  it  and  fib- 
rinogen have  become  available  only  recently  as  by-products 
from  human  serum  albumin  processed  for  use,  like  plasma, 
to  combat  shock  in  the  wounded. 

After  the  area  to  receive  the  graft  has  been  sprayed  with 
thrombin  solution,  either  the  grafts  are  dipped  in  fibrinogen 
solution  or  the  latter  is  flooded  over  the  area  when  the 
graft  is  applied.  Surgical  stitches  may  not  be  needed  at  all. 
Bleeding  is  controlled,  the  grafting  takes  less  time  and 
grafts  take  even  in  the  most  difficult  places,  as  between  the 
fingers  and  toes. 

'WEDDING'  OF  PLASTICS  AND  RUBBER 

The  'marriage'  of  plasticized  vinyl  chloride  resins  with 
certain  butadiene  type  synthetic  rubbers  to  effect  vulcaniz- 
able  blends  which  possess  most  of  the  best  properties  of 
each  material,  creating  a  new  and  valuable  series  of  elas- 
tomers, is  announced  by  the  Chemical  division  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  the  gap  between  plastics  and  rub- 
bers has  been  closed.  Compositions  made  from  these  blends 
can  be  extruded,  molded,  calendered,  or  spread.  A  mirror- 
like finish  can  be  produced. 

Properties  possessed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  ma- 
terials which  are  better  than  when  the  oil  resistant  rubber 
is  used  alone  are  extreme  resistance  to  the  effects  of  sun- 
light and  ozone,  increased  resistance  to  benzene  and  similar 
aromatic  solvents,  both  in  swelling  and  cracking,  low  tem- 
perature flexibility  combined  with  excellent  heat  resistance, 
improved  flexing  life,  tear  resistance,  resilience  and  oven 
aging. 
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Technocracy  Points  the  Way 


NO  ORGANIZATION  EVER  HAD  MORE  TO  OFFER: 
NONE   EVER   OFFERED    WHAT  IT  HAD  FOR  LESS 


ELEVEN  years  ago,  after  fourteen  years  of  re- 
search, Technocracy  had  published  only  a 
few  hundred  words.  These  words  must  have 
done  their  work  well,  as  millions  of  words  were 
poured  forth  through  the  press,  pulpit  and  radio  in 
1932  and  1933,  not  only  in  America  but  throughout 
the  world.  Technocracy  was  front  page  news  for 
many  months.  Everybody  was  talking  about  it,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  know  much  about  it. 

The  publicity  that  poured  in  upon  Technocracy 
while  engaged  in  a  scientific  survey  of  the  energy 
resources  of  America  took  the  organization  by  sur- 
prise. The  crystallization  of  public  opinion  cata- 
pulted Technocracy  into  the  American  scene  as  a 
force  with  an  admitted  high  potential  of  social  ex- 
plosiveness  which  served  to  clarify  the  issues  at 
stake,  and  to  challenge  the  fundamental  attitudes 
of  its  well-wishers.  Under  these  circumstances 
Technocracy  has  no  alternative  but  to  carry  on, 
and  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  placed  upon  it 
by  popular  acceptance,  confident  that  all  those  who 
are  prepared  to  face  the  social  implications  of  Tech- 
nocracy will  cooperate. 

This  publicity  was  not  promoted  by  Technocracy. 
Many  of  the  writers  knew  but  little  about  the  body 
of  thought  they  were  trying  to  write  about.  Many 
of  the  magazines  gave  it  a  whirl.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  acguired  a  ten  foot  shelf  of  books  on 
Technocracy,  mainly  made  up  of  speculation.  Not 
10  percent  of  it  was  written  by  men  who  understood 
the  first  principle  of  the  subject  of  which  they  were 
trying  to  write. 

NOTHING  SALEABLE  IN  TECHNOCRACY 

No  group  in  America  has  anything  that  Technoc- 
racy could  use  and  Technocracy  has  nothing  usa- 
ble by  them  to  trade  with.  There  is  nothing  sale- 
able in  Technocracy,  now  or  ever.  However,  it  did 
attract  interest  in  high  places.  The  intelligentsia, 
big  business  and  politics  came  with  pressure,  influ- 
ence  and   money,   offering   Technocracy   a   secure 
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and  useless  existence.  When  the  interest  was  not 
reciprocated  the  answer  was  a  storm  of  ridicule 
and  abuse — then  silence. 

The  fact  is  that  not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest 
interest  in  Technocracy,  as  such.  Their  interest  was 
only  in  the  preservation  of  the  values  of  the  Price 
System  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  rackets. 
Technocracy  had  not  uncovered  any  material  that 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  body  of 
thought  was  directly  opposite  to  their  desires. 

The  technological  approach  to  social  phenomena 
was  so  different  from  any  of  the  orthodox  economics 
that  it  could  not  be  classified  with  anything  in  ex- 
istence at  that  time,  or  since.  We  were  interested 
mainly  in  the  study  and  growth  of  energy  con- 
suming devices  and  their  effect  in  determining  the 
next  most  probable  state  of  society  in  America. 

ENGINEERS  MUST  OPERATE  COUNTRY 

Technocracy  takes  the  position  that  once  the 
present  order  has  demonstrated  its  operational  in- 
capacity it  will  be  the  function  of  its  engineers  and 
technologists  to  put  into  operation  a  permanent  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  system  which  will  harness 
the  energy  resources  of  the  country  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  entire  population  on  a  continent  wide 
basis.  The  term  'technologists'  is  used  in  the 
broadest  sense  and  includes,  besides  scientists  and 
engineers,  educators  and  experts  in  such  other  de- 
partments of  human  activity  as  are  functionally 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism. 

The  Organization  has  grown  steadily  after  a  short 
wait  in  the  silence  to  let  the  confusion  die  down. 
Without  any  superfluous  sprints,  revivals  or  re- 
births it  has  become  very  widespread  in  America, 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  union  and  in  Can- 

The  above  is  from  the  script  of  a  program  broad- 
cast over  Station  W.K.P.A.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  by 
W.  E.  Walter,  M.A.L.,  O.S. 
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ada,  with  many  members  scattered  out  across  the 
face  of  the  earth  wherever  the  Armed  Forces  are 
located.  It  is  not  commercial  or  political.  It  has 
no  angels  or  endowments,  no  reserves  or  subsidies 
and  no  debts.  It  is  an  educational  research  organi- 
zation. The  membership  is  made  up  of  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  American  Citizen,  from  various  eco- 
nomic positions  and  racial,  religious,  fraternal,  cul- 
tural and  educational  backgrounds — all  American 
citizens.  No  Asiatics,  aliens  or  politicians  are  per- 
mitted to  become  members. 

When  the  second  world  war  began,  Technoc- 
racy presented  its  program  for  the  defense  of  this 
Continent  and  the  defeat  of  fascism.  As  soon  as 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  Technocracy  offered, 
immediately,  to  turn  over  the  entire  Organization 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States — in- 
formation, eguipment,  and  personnel — for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  war,  and  without  any  political 
or  monetary  consideration  whatever.  No  organiza- 
tion ever  had  more  to  offer  and  none  ever  offered 
what  they  had  for  less.  Since  that  time  Tech- 
nocracy has  had  only  one  program — the  Victory 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  and  the  related  re- 
guirements  of  Total  War.  Technocracy  has  no  pro- 
gram of  social  reformation  until  this  war  is  won  in 
the  defeat  of  the  fascist  enemies  of  America.  Amer- 
ica, itself,  has  only  one  job — Total  War — and  no 
American,  no  American  organization,  no  American 
group,  no  American  business  is  entitled  to  have 
any  other  job  until  this  one  is  finished. 

TECHNOCRACY  AGAIN  NEWS 

Technocracy  Inc.  became  news  again  when  the 
Metropolitan  press  across  the  country  was  used 
through  full  page  ads  to  bring  Technocracy's  Vic- 
tory Program  before  the  American  people.  This  is 
a  program  and  a  course  that  can  be  taken  right 
now  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System,  us- 
ing the  same  money,  the  same  authority,  under  the 
Special  War  Time  Authority  given  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  through  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  advocating  Total  Con- 
scription of  men,  machines,  materiel,  and  money 
with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none,  a 
designed  direction  of  the  strategy  of  Total  War. 

Total  conscription  means  complete  mobilization  of 
all  the  resources  of  our  National  Entity,  a  moratori- 
um on  business  and  party  politics  for  the  duration, 
and  the  abandoning  of  the  haphazard  conflict  of  pri- 
vate and  group  interests  until  six  months  after  we 
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win  the  war. 

Technocracy  urges  that  America  call  upon  the 
ability  and  statesmanship  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
technological  and  social  eguipment  necessary  for 
victory  abroad  and  stability  at  home.  We  have  in- 
dicated that  such  ability  does  not  exist  in,  and  can- 
not stem  from,  the  picayune  confines  of  private  busi- 
ness and  party  politics,  and  day  by  day  events  are 
proving  the  correctness  of  Technocracy's  position. 

We  have  charged  that  all  production  for  profit 
at  a  price  must  be  changed  to  an  engineering  de- 
sign for  the  technological  operation  of  the  strategy 
of  a  continental  offensive.  We  pause  to  inguire, 
how  can  America  face  the  postwar  unless  it  installs 
the  design  now  called  for  by  the  march  of  events? 
The  internal  confusion  is  multiplying  and  events 
are  marching  in  the  same  direction  as  betore. 

WE  MUST  CONSCRIPT  EVERYTHING 

Total  Conscription  of  everything  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  war, — materiel,  resources,  transportation, 
machinery,  men  and  money,  for  the  duration.  For 
this  purpose  the  population  would  be  mobilized. 
Effectives,  male  and  female,  who  can  perform  any 
necessary  job,  be  it  civilian  or  military,  would  be 
conscripted  and  provided  with  the  same  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  allowances  with  the  same  pay,  med- 
ical and  dental  care  as  the  Armed  Forces.  All  de- 
pendents would  be  taken  care  of,  receiving  the 
same  allowances  and  prerogatives  as  the  depend- 
ents of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Banks,  trusts,  and  insurance  and  other  financial 
companies  would  be  conscripted;  also  rail,  bus,  wa- 
ter, air  transportation,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  ra- 
dio, public  utilities  and  power  transmission  compa- 
nies, all  mining  and  manufacturing,  and  all  import 
and  export  companies. 

The  conflict  of  world  events  compels  the  United 
States  to  install  the  designed  direction  of  the  strat- 
egy of  total  war  or  face  disaster.  This  designed  di- 
rection of  national  operations  cannot  be  attained  if 
America  permits  business  and  party  politics  to 
dominate  the  administration  of  America's  war  ef- 
fort. 

The  structure  of  America's  economy  demands 
that  we  Americans  abandon  the  haphazard  conflict 
of  private  and  group  interests  in  order  that  we  may 
win  this  war  and  thereby  defeat  the  enemies  of 
America  and  win  the  peace. 

America  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  mo- 
rale and  internal  efficiency  while  some  Americans 
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gain  wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war  prices, 
war  profits,  war  wages,  and  war  racketeering 
through  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Americans 
in  defense  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  Technocracy  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  conscript  the 
men,  machines,  materiel,  and  money  of  the  nation 
with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to  none. 

Technocracy  stands  ready  with  this  plan  to  sal- 
vage American  civilization,  if  and  when  party  poli- 
tics and  financial  interests  can  no  longer  cope  with 
the  inherent  disruptive  forces  of  war  and  transition 
to  peace.  Before  we  can  fully  engage  our  great 
technology  both  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  assume  a  new  obli- 
gation— a  new  contract  of  citizenship. 

TECHNOLOGISTS  NEEDED 

Technocracy  believes  that  the  substitution  of 
Technologists  (not  Technocrats)  in  place  of  politici- 
ans and  profiteers  will  be  demanded  in  the  com- 
ing crisis  by  a  people  sick  of  the  insecurity  and  de« 
privation  that  are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of 
the  present  ways  of  doing  business;  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  scientific  national  management  for  the 
present  muddling,  wasteful  and  ineffectual  political 
and  economic  set-up  represents  the  simple  and  nat- 
ural progression  of  the  American  genius. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  economically  responsible  for  every 
resident  of  the  national  domain.  Total  Conscrip- 
tion reguires  that  the  Government  provide  susten- 
ance and  security  to  all  of  its  citizens — food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  care,  and  a  national  scale  of 
pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  contract  to  serve  the  national  interest 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  interests  for  this  period 
of  crisis.  This  new  obligation  means  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  must  freely  surrender  for  the  dura- 
tion their  right  to  conduct  business,  their  right  to 
collective  bargaining,  their  right  to  charge  prices, 
their  right  to  create  debt,  their  right  to  be  free  to 
chisel  their  fellow  men.  They  must  adopt  national 
service  as  their  part  of  the  contract  of  citizenship. 

The  man  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  already  sur- 
rendered these  rights.  He  cannot  get  rich;  he  can- 
not bargain  with  his  commander;  he  cannot  strike; 
he  cannot  buy  and  sell  the  eguipment  he  uses. 

America  will  have  to  adopt  compulsory  national 
service  in  place  of  selling  the  war  to  big  business, 
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selling  it  to  the  labor  unions,  selling  it  to  the  farm- 
ers, selling  it  to  finance  capital,  and  selling  it  to  the 
public  through  various  forms  of  economic  bribery. 
The  men  who  do  the  fighting  are  in  national  serv- 
ice now  and  Technocracy  contends  that  such  na- 
tional service  must  become  the  permanent  national 
duty  of  all  Americans. 

But  at  the  same  time  America  must  conscript  the 
materiel,  the  machines,  and  the  money.  If  we  con- 
script men  we  must  conscript  business  and  profits 
too. 

Technocracy  suggests  that  all  other  Americans 
and  American  organizations  do  as  Technocracy  is 
doing.  We  can  have  no  other  interest,  no  other 
program  except  winning  the  war  and  the  peace 
for  America. 

You  do  not  have  to  become  a  Technocrat  or  en- 
dorse Technocracy  to  advocate  Total  Conscription. 
Your  organization  can  endorse  and  promote  Total 
Conscription  without  affiliating  with  or  supporting 
Technocracy.  Many  unions  and  other  organiza- 
tions all  across  the  country  have  already  passed 
resolutions  urging  the  adoption  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion.    Others  are  joining  the  ranks  right  along. 

This  is  America's  program.  This  is  a  job  for 
every  American.  It  is  the  only  issue  that  has  as 
yet  appeared  that  is  big  enough  to  get  the  full  and 
complete  support  of  every  American  citizen.  Com- 
ing events  will  compel  unified  action  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens,  if  we  are  to  win  the  war  and  the 
peace  to  follow. 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seat- 
tle 1,  Wash.  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.;  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50 
for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  306  West  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   In  Canada,  $2.75  for  12  issues. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 
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SOYBEAN  MAGIC 


TECHNOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  A  SIMPLE  FARM 
PRODUCT  PRODUCES  A  VAST  NEW  INDUSTRY 


AMERICA  has  just  begun  to  'discover'  the  little 
soybean.  Farmers  are  finding  it  a  very  prom- 
ising money  crop;  diet  and  health  practition- 
ers are  starry-eyed  about  its  protein,  calcium  and 
iron  content;  and  manufacturers  are  using  it  to 
make  everything  from  automobile  bodies  and  steer- 
ing wheels  to  felt  hats,  sweaters  and  paint. 


of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Like  agri- 
pol,  it  cannot  be  used  for  tires. 


The  little  bean  is  a  capital  meat  substitute,  con- 
taining three  times  the  protein  content  of  meat.  Cof- 
fee, oil,  printers'  ink,  celluloid,  glue,  and  rubber 
substitutes,  are  being  made  from  it.  Rubber  is  be- 
ing produced  from  soybeans  at  the  rate  of  two  mil- 
lion pounds  a  month  and  this  guantity  can  rapidly 
be  increased. 


Soybean  rubber,  called  'agripol,'  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  tire  rubber,  but  it  makes  good  gaskets,  belt- 
ing, insulating  mats  and  adhesives.  Since  tires  have 
never  accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  rub- 
ber consumption  in  America,  agripol  can  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  our  present  rubber  shortage.  Agri- 
pol is  produced  by  first  extracting  the  fatty  acids 
from  the  soybean  oil  and  then  treating  them  with 
ethyl  glycol.  Another  soybean  rubber,  called  'nore- 
pol,'  is  made  at  the  Northern  Regional  Laboratory 
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When  the  present  war  has  made  the  soybean 
as  familiar  an  institution  in  American  life  as  cello- 
phane and  synthetic  rubber  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member that  our  'discovery'  was  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese thousands  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  Chinese  look  on  the  soybean  as  their  staff  of 
life.  Many  of  them  have  never  tasted  any  milk 
other  than  that  of  the  soybean,  which  in  this  coun- 
try costs  only  one-guarter  as  much  as  cow's  milk. 


Today  the  'Cow  of  China'  has  become  a  hun- 
dred-million-dollar American  industry  that  is  chang- 
ing the  landscape  of  the  middle  west.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  little  bean  really  is  remarkable.  It  actu- 
ally does  all  those  different  things  you  have  heard 
about.  The  plant  itself  makes  excellent  fodder  for 
animals,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  soil  enriching  crop 
because,  like  other  legumes,  it  draws  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  deposits  it  in  the  soil  in  a  form  avail- 
able for  plant  use.  It  gained  its  first  real  impetus 
in  Illinois,  now  America's  biggest  soybean  region, 
when  farmers  planted  it  to  revitalize  worn-out  land 
depleted  by  the  recklessly  forced  growth  of  corn 
there  during  the  last  war. 
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But  it  is  the  bean  itself,  the  actual  seed  of  the 
plant,  which  is  the  microscopic  treasure  chest  from 
which  today's  scientists  are  extracting  foods  and 
industrial  products.  The  secret  of  the  soybean's 
versatility  lies  in  its  chemical  composition:  40  per- 
cent of  it  is  protein,  a  complete  protein  that  contains 
all  of  the  amino  acids  and  is  highly  digestible,  and 
20  percent  is  fat,  which  can  be  sgueezed  out  or 
chemically  extracted  in  the  form  of  oil. 


More  than  three-fourths  of  the  oil  now  goes  into 
food  products,  with  most  of  the  remainder  going  in- 
to paint,  lacguers  and  soaps.  After  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  the  residue  makes  soybean  meal,  almost 
all  of  which  is  being  used  as  feed  for  livestock. 
What  does  not  go  into  animal  feed  is  used  for  mak- 
ing plastics,  flour,  fertilizer,  baby  foods,  reducing 
diets,  and  diabetic  foods — for  which  soybeans  are 
particularly  adapted  because  the  starch  content  is 
very  low. 


Soybean  oil  is  now  a  rival  of  cottonseed  and 
peanut  oils.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
be  produced  on  mechanized  farms,  farms  reguiring 
only  little  human  labor,  so  that  expansion  can  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  the  industrial  market  demands. 
Soya  oil,  like  many  petroleum  products,  is  refined 
and  hydrogenated.  Refining  makes  it  sparkling 
clear  and  almost  tasteless,  while  hydrogenation 
stiffens  it  to  the  consistency  of  cooking  shortening. 


Soybean  meal  contains  a  great  amount  of  pro- 
tein. Since  it  can  be  shipped  dry,  without  refrigera- 
tion, and  has  a  high  nutritive  value,  the  Army  is 
using  it  in  its  new  super-pemmican,  Para-ration. 

The  Army  will  also  be  using  soya  in  sausages, 
bakery  goods  and  macaroni  products.  Millions  of 
men  will  thus  be  introduced  to  soybean  foods.  Over 
60,000,000  pounds  of  soya  flour  and  grits  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin- 
istration for  shipment  to  our  allies  and  for  school 
lunches.  Overseas,  soy  is  used  as  a  filler  in  meat 
products;  in  baked  goods;  for  soups,  ice  cream  and 
milk  substitutes. 

Laboratories  have  developed  water  soluble  paints 
from  soybeans  which  both  stand  up  under  a  lot  of 
abuse  from  the  weather  and  photograph  poorly  from 
the  air.    Their  use  is  excellent  for  camouflaging. 


-Tech-drawings  by  Waidell. 


Soybean  meal,  made  into  protein  solution,  can 
be  coagulated  into  thread  for  fibres.  This  fibre  has 
possibilities  of  replacing  wool,  which  is  on  the  pri- 
orities list.  It  resembles  wool,  having  a  natural 
crimp,  and  is  almost  80  percent  as  strong.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  good  that  its  strength  can  be  increased. 
It  will  make  satisfactory  felt  blankets,  hats,  sweat- 
ers and  suits. 

An  even  more  interesting  contribution  from  the 
soybean  has  been  the  production  of  lightweight 
fibre-and-plastic  sheets  suitable  for  molding  into 
automobile  or  airplane  bodies.  In  these  sheets  soy- 
bean meal  furnishes  the  bonding  resin  rather  than 
the  actual  fibre.  Long  and  short  fibres  of  hemp, 
flax  and  ramie  are  mixed  and  floated  in  water  into 
a  mat  which  is  about  the  shape  of  the  mold  to  be 
used.  The  mat  is  dried  and  impregnated  with  the 
soybean  resin  binder.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  mold 
where  heat  and  pressure  shape  it  to  the  proper 
form,  to  emerge  tough,  polished  as  smooth  as  the 
mold  itself,  pre-colored,  and  practically  impervious 
to  heat  or  moisture. 

As  these  sheets  have  only  half  the  tearing 
strength  of  steel,  they  are  made  doubly  thick.  Sur- 
prisingly, they  turned  out  to  have  collision-proof 
gualities  ten  times  superior  to  steel,  with  no  jagged 
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edges  and  no  permanent  dents.  The  postwar  auto- 
mobile may  be  made  of  these  plastic  forms  bolted 
to  a  tubular  steel  framework. 


One  corporation  is  already  making  military  air- 
planes with  molded  bodies  in  which  soybean  resin 
has  been  used  as  the  waterproof  binder.  Controls 
and  ignition  parts  on  many  planes  are  being  cast 
of  soya  plastics.  The  sand  cores  used  for  the  cast- 
ings, whether  for  metal  or  plastic,  are  held  together 
with  soya  binder. 

This  war  has  actually  been  an  incubator  for  uses 
for  the  soybean,  giving  it  new  life  in  a  hundred  new 
ways.  However,  soybeans  are  still  primarily  a  food 
crop,  chiefly  for  animals  but  also  for  ourselves.  If 
we  have  to  feed  a  large  part  of  the  world  after  the 
war  we  could  not  ship  any  other  food  as  nutritious, 
as  full  of  minerals,  as  rich  in  protein,  as  versatile 
in  such  a  variety  of  dishes  and  forms,  as  the  soy- 
bean; and  this  is  worth  noting,  since  in  the  so-called 
postwar  planning  we  find  ourselves  cast  in  the 
role  of  being  the  Granary  of  Democracy  after  we 
get  through  being  its  Arsenal. 

The  development  of  the  soybean  for  uses  other 
than  food  is  another  example  of  the  ingenuity  of 
American  technology,  a  technology  that  is  gradu- 
ally coming  to  the  front  in  spite  of  the  many  Price 
System  interferences  that  tend  to  prevent  the  full 
development  of  such  useful  products.  Total  Con- 
scription, through  its  elimination  of  price  controls, 
will  allow  the  technological  development  of  the  soy 
bean  for  the  products  most  useful  in  winning  the 
war.  The  demands  of  the  war  are  forcing  the  de- 
velopment of  these  new  products,  new  products  that 
will  have  very  far-reaching  implications  in  deter- 
mining the  stability  of  our  whole  postwar  economy. 

—A.  M.  B. 
*  Adapted  from  Ethyl  News,  New  York. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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LEND-LEASE  HOUSING 


THE  ONLY  RECONVERSION  PLANNED  ^REVER- 
SION TO  FASCIST  METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


T 


'N  THE  barren  wastes  of  Tunisia  stands  a 
lonely  promontory.  It  had  no  name — un- 
til, in  a  brief  hour  of  history,  the  courage 
of  men  immortalized  it  with  a  number  .  .  .  609. 
'We,  too,  have  yet  to  conquer  a  barren  prom- 
ontory— barren  of  hope,  of  light,  of  the  free- 
dom men  are  fighting  for.  This  hill  is  held  by 
poverty;  armed  by  ignorance,  intolerance  and 
fear.  It  is  our  own  Hill  609,  in  Detroit,  in  Har- 
lem, in  Los  Angeles — in  a  thousand  places 
here  at  home.' 
'What  part  will  machine  tools  play  in  taking  this 

hill?',   says  the   advertisement 

from  which  the  above  paragraph 
is  quoted. 

Thus  private  enterprisers 
naively  admit  that  all  is  not  well 
in  this  land  of  private  enterprise, 
even  while  they  issue  a  vast 
flow  of  publicity  regarding  our 
high  standard  of  living.  This 
high  standard,  they  claim,  is  the 
result  of  the  system  of  private 
enterprise,  for  the  preservation 
of  which  they  say  we  are  now 
fighting.  Obviously  our  Hill  609 
will  be  as  obstinate  of  conquest 
as  Cassina  under  the  private 
enterprise  operations  which  are 
primarily  responsible  for  its  ex- 
istence. 

As  we  now  carry  on  the  war 
the  large  majority  of  Americans  are  still  living  in 
the  substandard  housing  which  is  the  result  of  the 
building  practices  of  decades  of  private  enterprise 
builders.  The  only  reconversion  planned  for  the 
housing  industry  is  a  REversion  to  the  fascist  meth- 
od of  operation  by  hand  tools  and  hand  labor. 

The  Federal  Government  has  gone  into  the  build- 
ing business  in  a  big  way,  but  the  landlords,  the 
local  hardware  stores,  the  lumber  dealers,  the 
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TEMPORARY  HOUSING 

REMOVAL  IS  URGED 

WASHINGTON,  April  11.— (AP)  — 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  John  B. 
Blandford  asked  Congre:s  today  for  as- 
surance that  temporary  war  housing 
will  be  removed  after  the  return  of 
peace. 

"Temporary  war  housing  has  been 
built  according  to  standards  that  are 
not  suitable  for  postwar  use,"  Bland- 
ford  told  a  Senate  military  subcommit- 
tee studying  industrial  demobilization 
legislation.  "To  leave  this  housing 
standing,  even  where  not  injurious  to 
any  industry,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
community  involved." 

Blandford  said  the  Lanham  Act,  un- 
der which  the  temporary  war  housing 
was  built  provided  that  it  shall  be  re- 
moved as  promptly  as  practical. 

— Seattle  Times. 


plumbers  and  the  labor  unions  aren't  worried.  The 
buildings  are  only  'lend-leased'  for  the  duration. 
They  are  to  be  torn  down  at  government  expense 
immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Private  enterprisers  in  the  building  industry  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  provide  sufficient  homes  for 
the  war  workers.  Uncle  Sam  was  forced  to  provide 
the  money;  but  private  enterprise  insisted  that  the 
buildings  later  should  be  demolished  so  that  the 
rental  receipts  from  the  near  slum  buildings  would 
not  be  jeopardized. 

While  applied  technology  has  been  increasing 
the  unit  production  per  man- 
hour  in  the  building  of  war  ma- 
chines, hand  tools  and  hand  la- 
bor have  been  building  the 
houses.  Technology  was  seri- 
ously hampered  in  the  war  ef- 
fort by  the  antiquated  methods 
of  operation  employed  in  this 
regard.  Could  Price  System  in- 
terference have  been  responsi- 
ble? 

On  April  17  the  press  an- 
nounced that  the  Willow  Run 
Ford  plant  was  producing  a  Lib- 
erator bomber  every  hour.  The 
date  was  a  full  year  delayed 
from  the  original  plans.  Wal- 
ter Davenport,  writing  in  Col- 
lier's Magazine,  October  31, 
1943,  charged  that  inadequate 
housing  complicated  by  bureaucratic  bungling  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  delay. 

Governments,  Federal  and  local,  had  been 
fighting  themselves  and  each  other  lor  six 
months  over  what  and  where  houses  for  war 
production  workers  should  be.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  had  been  race  riots,  bureaucratic 
squabbles,  demonstrations  by  outraged  prop- 
erty owners  who   wanted  to  know  who   was 
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going  to  indemnify  them  for  property  evaiua- 
tion  losses  if  fheir  neighborhood  were  invaded 
by  assembly-line  hands — and  particularly  ne- 
groes .  .  .  but  no  houses  came  of  it  .  .  . 

Six  governmental  agencies — T  h  e  National 
Resources  planning  Board,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  National  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  United  States  Army,  the  WPA  and 
the  War  Production  Board — surveyed  Detroit. 
None  conferred  with  the  others. 

Each  assures  you  that  the  others  were  fan- 
tastic, impractical,  wasteful,  uneconomical 
and,  in  general,  screwy.  And  to  add  to  the 
chaos,  the  City  of  Detroit's  Housing  Commis- 
sion, the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Homes  Registration  Bureau,  and  several  other 
local  agencies,  became  inextricably  snarled 
up  in  the  thousand  and  one  group  interests, 
all  of  which  arrived  inevitably  at  the  ever- 
present  question  of  prices  and  profits.  And 
still  there  were  no  houses. 

In  the  production  of  war  materiel,  after  due  as- 
surances that  the  private  enterprisers  would  be  fi- 
nancially cared  for,  the  problem  was  turned  over 
to  the  technologists,  and  marvels  of  production  fol- 
lowed. However,  with  cancellations  of  contracts 
already  commenced  and  more  to  follow,  and  with 
the  war  approaching  a  foreseeable  end,  adequate 
housing  still  is  not  provided. 

In  September  1943  Labor,  American  Federation 
of  Labor  magazine,  had  this  to  say: 
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YESLER  TERRACE  HOUSING  PROJECT  (Per- 
manent) :  Except  for  a  uniform  and  somewhat  drab 
exterior  these  homes  compare  favorably  with  homes 
of  medium  price  in  the  city.  They  are  better  ar- 
ranged and  better  insulated  than  the  average  in  this 
class. 

RIGHT: — This  picture  was  taken  within  one  block 
of  a  large  downtown  theatre;  but  Seattle  claims  to  be 
'The  city  without  slums.' 


War  workers  are  living  in  chicken  coops, 
sleeping  in  parks  and  theatres.  In  one  West 
Coast  city  decent  housing  is  furnished  for  only 
one  out  of  three  new  workers.  In  another  an 
airplane  plant  notified  authorities  it  needed 
14,000  homes  and  only  1,000  were  allowed. 
National  Housing  Agency  is  a  failure.  Less 
than  half  the  schedules  for  war  workers  for 
the  year  have  been  completed. 

The  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
Report  (Public  Resolution  No.  113,  pages  220-221) 
quotinq  Nathan  Robertson,  qives  an  explanation. 

America's  construction  industry  is  tied  hand 
and  foot  with  monopolies,  production  controls 
and  other  price-boosting  restraints  of  trade. 
This,  while  millions  of  families  live  in  virtual 
shacks,  and  shelter  is  the  second  highest  item 
in  the  cost  of  living  .... 

In  almost  every  city  investigators  have 
found  collusive  bidding  by  contractors;  price 
fixing  by  distributors  of  building  materials;  ef- 
forts to  limit  the  market  to  local  products,  to 
freeze  out  new  methods  and  new  competitors. 
But  many  of  the  restraints  of  trade  were  not 
local:  they  were  nation  wide. 

That  the  restraints  still  function  durinq  the  war 
period  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Commis- 
sioner Herbert  Emmerich  as  reported  in  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  April  11,  1944. 

Temporary  housing  now  is  being  stressed  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind,  according  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  which  expects 
that  the  buildings  will  be  dismantled  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 
Up  to  March  31,  1942,  accordinq  to  Mr.  Emmer- 
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ich,  170.600  permanent,  48,000  demountable,  and 
30,800  temporary  units  were  constructed.  The  build- 
ing lobby  then  began  to  get  results.  By  March  15, 
1943,  permanents  had  increased  only  to  187,700, 
while  temporary  units  increased  300,000  to  330,000. 
To  assure  private  enterprise  that  no  interference 
with  the  rental  racket  will  ensue  Mr.  Emmerich 
states: 

To  implement  further  its  policy  oi  temporary 
construction  tor  war  housing,  the  F.P.H.A.  en- 
deavors wherever  possible  to  place  its  tempo- 
rary projects  on  leased  sites  rather  than  on 
purchased  land.  This  policy  is  pursued  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  also  to  facilitate  re- 
moval of  temporary  structures  after  the  war. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  provides  a  typical  example  of 
housing  problems.  In  1940,  according  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  there  were  208,242  persons  em- 
ployed in  this  city.  In  1943  there  were  356,457,  a 
gain  of  148,215.  Of  this  increase  only  98,000  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  Thus  almost  50,000  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  did  not  come  in  the  war  indus- 
try category,  were  forced  to  look  elsewhere  than  to 
the  Government  for  housing. 

Seattle  is  a  young  city.  Most  of  the  housing  has 
been  erected  during  the  past  50  years,  and  much 
of  it  within  the  past  25  years.  Yet  a  W.  P.  A.  sur- 
vey conducted  in  1939  showed  that  more  than  30,000 
buildings  used  for  human  habitation  were  substand- 
ard. Of  these,  9,000  were  recommended  for  imme- 
diate demolition  as  dangerous  to  health  and  unsafe. 


BIGHT:— Some  of  Seattle's  30,000 
substandard  houses.  Unpainted, 
unsightly,  they  appear  in  imminent 
danger  cf  falling  into  the  street. 
Picture  taken  from  the  grounds  of 
the  Central  Bus  terminal. 
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The  City  of  Seattle  condemned  many  of  these  build- 
ings. 

A  terrific  campaign  faced  the  Yesler  Terrace  slum 
clearance  project.  Private  interests  fought  bitterly 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  tumble-down  shacks 
which  the  project  was  to  replace.  But,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority  privately  in- 
formed the  writer,  once  private  industry  learned 
that  the  housing  was  to  be  built  by  local  concerns, 
thus  guaranteeing  local  profits,  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition disappeared. 

The  Yesler  Terrace  project  is  situated  in  the  older 
part  of  Seattle,  on  a  hill  which  has  a  million  dollar 
view.  The  Federal  Government  advanced  a  loan 
of  $3,000,000  with  which  690  new  and  modern 
homes  were  built.  These  homes,  except  for  a  uni- 
form and  somewhat  drab  exterior,  compare  favor- 
ably with  homes  of  medium  price  rental  in  the  city. 
In  many  ways  they  are  superior.  They  are  better 
arranged  and  better  insulated  than  the  average  in 
this  class.  In  addition,  this  project  has  central  heat- 
ing, thus  saving  fuel,  labor  and  money.  (See  May 
Northwest  Technocrat  for  article  on  central  heat- 
ing.) Also  there  are  social  centers,  playgrounds 
and  adeguate  laundry  facilities. 

In  1941  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority  obtained 
another  loan  from  the  Federal  Government  and  con- 
structed 178  more  buildings  in  this  project,  for  war 
workers.  A  third  loan  provided  for  200  units  at 
Sandpoint,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  for  enlisted 

CORRECTION:  Top  line  of  caption  opposite,  right, 
should  read  'Social  Center  at  Duwamish  Bend  project,'  etc. 

BELOW:  Girls'  dormitory  at  Duwamish  Bend  project. 
Laundry  building'  in  background. 
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LEFT: — New  family  units  under  construdticn  at 
Duwamkh  Bend,  one  of  the  temporary  projects.  There 
are  no  basements,  but  otherwise  these  homes  seem 
quite  adequate. 


personnel.     All  of   these   projects   are   owned   and 
managed  by  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority. 

The  state  legislature  in  1941  authorized  the  Seat- 
tle Authority  to  act  as  construction  and  manage- 
ment agent  for  federally  owned  housing.  Thus  the 
projects  are  firmly  established  in  local  hands.  That 
the  local  interests  will  be  well  looked  after  is  indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Housing  Commissioners.  They  include  members 
of  a  mortgage  firm,  an  industrial  firm,  and  of  the 


Clean,  well  equipped  playgrounds  are  provided  at 
the  Yesler  Terrace  project.  A  glimpse  of  Puget  Sound 
is  seen  in  the  background. 

Seattle  Central  Labor  Council;  a  member  of  a  real 
estate  firm,  and  a  lawyer. 

The  first  federally  owned  project  was  the  Rainier 
Vista,  with  500  homes  of  permanent  construction. 
Evidencing  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  local 
profits  reconciled  private  industry  to  federal  hous- 
ing, 1700  more  buildings  of  permanent  construction 
were  erected  before  the  temporary  policy  became 
effective.  In  these  homes  electric  ranges  and  re- 
frigerators are  standard  eguipment.  For  heat,  most 
have  coal  furnaces  or  space  heaters. 

Central  heating,  so  successful  in  the  Yesler  Ter- 
race project,  was  abandoned  in  the  other  buildings. 
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RIGHT: — Baseball   diamond   playground   at   Yesler 
Terrace  project. 


In  the  Duwamish  project  there  are  14  building  units 
with  14  separate  heating  plants  and  these  are  so 
planned  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  hot  water  for 
washing  without  starting  up  the  whole  heating 
plant,  even  in  hot  weather.  With  shortages  of  fuel 
and  labor  a  major  problem  the  reason  for  this  omis- 
sion can  only  come  under  the  head  of  Price  System 
interference. 

Altogether  Seattle  has  fared  better  than  the  aver- 
age in  permanent  construction.  2,789  units  have 
been  completed.  1600  temporary  housing  units  are 
completed  or  nearing  completion. 

All  temporary  housing  must  be  demolished  with- 
in two  years  following  the  war,  according  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Lanham  Act,  under  the  theory 
that  within  five  years  these  buildings  would  be  sub- 
standard. On  this  point  there  is  disagreement.  An 
employe  of  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority  who  has 
had  opportunity  to  observe  closely  the  nature  of  this 
housing  states  that  with  adequate  upkeep,  such  as 
is  provided  for  Yesler  Terrace,  these  temporary 
buildings  would  be  good  for  20  years,  and  far  su- 
perior to  the  remainder  of  the  30,000  substandard 
houses  now  being  occupied  in  Seattle.  Photographs 
accompanying  this  article  give  evidence  of  the  na- 
ture of  some  of  Seattle's  privately  owned  houses. 

The  publication  of  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority 
dated  July  25,  1943,  stated  that  by  September  44,000 
housing  units  of  all  kinds  would  be  completed  for 
the  Puget  Sound  area,  about  12,500  to  be  of  pri- 
vate construction.  George  W.  C  o  p  1  e  n.  Regional 
Representative  of  the  National  Housing  Agency,  in 
an  article  in  the  same  publication  said  the  shortage 
even  then  would  not  be  completely  solved. 

How  long  the  war  with  Japan  will  last  after  the 
war  in  Europe  ends  is  anybody's  guess.  But  with 
the  enormous  store  of  war  materiel  already  over- 
flowing the  world,  there  is  every  possibility  that  war 
contracts  cancellation  will  strike  Seattle  heavily. 
Then  housing  reconversion  will  commence. 

Employment  will  be  given  some  of  the  war  work- 
ers in  tearing  down  their  own  present  homes. 
The  private  rat  nests  will  be  preserved  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  portion  of  the  83  percent  of  the  im- 
migrants who  plan  to  stay  in  this  city.  This  fig- 
ure   is    obtained    by    a    survey    conducted    by    the 
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Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Those  polled 
were  very  optimistic.  30.5  percent  plan  to  build 
or  buy  a  home. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  during  the 
past  year  regarding  the  startlingly  large  propor- 
tion of  American  homes  that  are  substandard. 
An  opportunity  was  provided  by  the  war  to  rem- 
edy this  admitted  evil.  The  excuse  for  jerry-built 
housing  was  that  it  was  cheaper  and  used  less 
strategic  material;  but  most  of  it  is  built  of  lum- 
ber, which  has  become  a  No.  1  strategic  material 
since  stock  piles  have  been  built  in  other  mate- 
rials. 

Wherever  prefabriated  housing  has  been  used 
the  cost  has  been  less  and  the  quality  of  the  hous- 
ing has  been  superior.  It  required  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  determine  that 
such  housing  could  be  built  with  disregard  of  local 
housing  ordinances,  and  much  delay  resulted.  Fur- 
ther, prefabrication  was  discouraged  by  the  con- 
struction lobby. 

Advertisements  in  national  magazines  describe 
prefabricated  houses  to  be  built  for  less  than  $3,000. 
These,  according  to  the  ads,  are  the  equivalent  of 
present  $6,000  houses.  The  example  of  construc- 
tion under  the  spur  of  the  war  effort  indicates  that 
American    technology   that    could   construct   plants 


BELOW: — Girls'  dormitory  at  Duwamish  Bend  project 
provides  for  the  girls  reception,  lounging:  and  rest  rooms, 
reading  and  game  rooms,  besides  a  dance  hall,  fountain  and 
cafeteria. 


capable  of  turning  out  a  Liberator  bomber  per  hour 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  prefabricating  homes 
much  superior  and  at  lower  financial  and  energy 
conversion  costs  than  by  hand  tool  and  hand  labor 
methods. 

The  same  energy  displayed  in  converting  the  au- 
tomobile plants  to  tank  and  airplane  factories,  if  di- 
rected into  the  channels  of  housing  without  the  de- 
terrent efforts  of  petty  Price  System  chiselers,  could 
have  furnished  ample  housing  for  our  workers. 

Just  what  has  been  the  cost,  in  lives,  of  this  de- 
lay in  a  most  important  phase  of  our  war  effort 
cannot  be  determined.  As  we  have  stated,  the  prin- 
cipal reconversion  in  the  housing  industry  threat- 
ens to  be  a  reversion  to  our  substandard  homes 
while  we  destroy  housing  that  is  at  least  adeguate. 

The  private  enterprise  attitude  is  frankly  stated 
in  News  Week  of  April  10,  1944,  in  an  advertise- 
ment signed  by  M.  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Co.: 

Remember  those  beautiiul  bubbles  you  blew 

as  a  child?     When  you  got  ready  to  touch 

one  it  would  go  puff,  and  leave  you  with  a 


few  drops  of  soapy  water. 

There's   a   close  parallel  to  bubble-blowing 

in  some  of  today's  postwar  housing  talk 

The  best  way  to  start  (to  build  a  home)  is  by 

seeing  your  local  lumber  or  building  material 

dealer,  contractor  or  architect. 

There  are  many  boys  who  have  known  the  transi- 
tion from  former  slum  conditions  to  the  more  decent 
and  dignified  living  made  possible  for  them  in  the 
new  housing  projects.  Having  gone  forth  to  war  after 
such  an  experience,  will  they  be  content  to  return 
to  the  old  sgualor  and  see  the  new  homes  demol- 
ished solely  in  order  that  private  enterprise  may 
profit?  Or  will  they  and  the  other  returning  serv- 
ice men  say,  in  effect,  'If  you  have  been  able  to  do 
such  work  even  while  so  many  of  us  were  not  here 
to  help,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should 
we  be  asked  to  destroy  it  now?  Why  can't  we  all 
get  busy  and  tear  down  the  old  slums  and  build 
more  and  better  new  homes  for  all  Americans? 
Let's  go!    What  are  we  waiting  for?' 

—Charles  T.  Hickey. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 


Oakland,  Cal.,  April  16,  1944. 
Hon.  Compton  I.  White,  M.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  White, 

The  Congressional  Record  of  Feb.  22,  1944,  has 
just  come  to  my  attention.  In  it  you  have  had  in- 
serted Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion, also  two  letters  from  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tate  and 
your  answers  to  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tate  urged 
you  to  use  your  good  office  in  helping  to  institute 
Total  Conscription.  You  state  that  the  Congressional 
mail  contains  many  communications  also  urging 
its  adoption.  In  your  answers  that  appear  in  the 
Record  you  take  the  stand  that  Total  Conscription 
or  Technocracy's  analysis  and  solution  would  not 
solve  the  problem,  and  that  Technocracy  is  some 
scheme  of  communistic  and/or  socialistic  ideology. 
This  stand  shows  clearly  to  those  of  us  who  have 
made  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  and 
study  of  the  plan  that  you  likely  have  not  made 
any  such  investigation  or  study  of  it,  and  conse- 
guently  you  cannot  be  competent  to  pass  judgment 
either  for  or  against  it. 

You  guote  from  the  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission 
of  1876,  a  document  68  years  old.    Let  me  reguote 


the  last  part  where  it  states,  'In  order  that  any 
country  may  reach  the  maximum  of  material  pros- 
perity, certain  conditions  are  indispensable.  All  its 
labor,  assisted  by  the  most  approved  machinery 
and  appliances,  must  be  employed  and  the  fruits  of 
industry  must  be  justly  distributed.'  (Italics  sup- 
plied.) 

Those  are  potent  statements,  Mr.  White,  and  we 
can  agree  with  them.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
whole  document,  but  it  would  seem  by  its  title  that 
it  is  some  form  of  monetary  reform  or  control.  We 
take  it  that  you  recommend  it  as  a  solution  of  our 
present  day  problems.  If  any  monetary  reform 
measure  is  your  plan  of  procedure  for  solving  the 
complex  problems  of  to-day,  then  you  are  a  long 
way  off  from  a  solution  of  the  natural  and  physical 
realities  of  this  age,  as  we  will  try  to  make  clear  as 
we  go  along;  but  first,  before  we  go  into  that,  what 
specific  plan,  if  any,  do  you  propose  to  advocate 
or  help  introduce  that  has  any  chance  of  successful 
operation  if  it  is  adopted?  You  definitely  do  not 
state,  in  your  letters  to  the  Tates,  any  concrete 
measure  of  a  solution,  only  vague  generalities  sup- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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FIRST  PAY  CUT  ASKED 

As  pressure  for  higher  wages  continues  to  mount,  most 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  stablization  program  also 
prohibits  wage  decreases.  Requests  for  cuts  in  pay  have 
been  so  rare,  and  involved  to  few  workers,  that  National 
War  Labor  Board  has  never  formulated  a  policy. 

Last  week  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriter  Co.  asked 
N.  WLB  for  permission  to  lower  the  pay  of  40  service  su- 
pervisors   

Heretofore  competition  for  manpower  has  been  so  keen 
that  about  75  percent  of  requests  for  employee  pay  raises 
were  made  by  employers.. — Business  Week,  March  18. 

BALLOONS  FOR  SALVAGE 

Navy  planes  shot  down  over  water  may  be  salvaged  with 
the  aid  of  balloons  if  a  Navy-engineered  method  proves  suc- 
cessful. The  balloons,  capable  of  lifting  6,000  lbs.,  are  being 
made  at  the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  plant.  While 
uninflated,  the  balloons  are  attached  to  the  sunken  plane, 
and  air,  pumped  into  them,  lifts  the  plane  to  the  surface. 

— Rubber  Age. 

LOSE  BABY  PIGS 

CHICAGO — (UP) — The  nation's  pork  supply  is  shortened 
by  the  death  of  40  percent  of  its  baby  pigs  because  of  im- 
proper care,  disease  and  parasites,  according  to  Dr.  L.  P. 
Doyle,  chairman  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's committee  on  swine  diseases. — Everett  Daily  Herald. 

MATCH  CARTEL  CHARGED  BY  U.  S. 

NEW  YORK,  May  1.— (AP) — A  civil  complaint  charging 
the  maintenance  of  an  international  cartel  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  matches  by  six  American  compa- 
nies, four  foreign  concerns  and  some  of  their  officers  and 
agents  was  filed  in  Federal  Court  today  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  complaint  seeks  dissolution  of  asserted  illegal  con- 
tracts and  agreements  which  it  charged  created  noncom- 
petitive marketing  areas  throughout  the  world  and  a  per- 
petual injunction  prohibiting  the  defendants  from  violating 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

The  government  charged  the  cartel  had  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1901,  had  suppressed  competition,  established 
production  and  sales  quotas,  suppressed  inventions  and  im- 
provements and  by  acquiring  patents  controlling  the  so- 
called  'ever-lasting  match,'  suppressed  its  production  and 
use. 

This  match,  'the  poor  man's  cigarette  lighter,'  can  be 
blown  out  and  relighted  about  150  times.  It  is  manufac- 
tured in  Switzerland  and  Holland. 

The  suit  also  charged  that  as  a  result  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  named  in  the  action, 
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and  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  of  Germany,  American  production 
of  chlorate  potash,  essential  to  match  production  and  certain 
types  of  ammunition,  was  virtually  halted  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  resulted  in  a 
grave  shortage  of  chlorate  potash  for  military  purposes  and 
match  production.— Seattle  Times. 

NEW  BUTADIENE  PROCESS 

According  to  the  Neches  Butane  Products  Co.  the  amount 
of  butadiene  procured  from  a  barrel  of  oil  will  be  more 
than  doubled  by  the  use  of  a  radically  new  process,  and  the 
remaining  refinery  gases  can  be  used  for  the  production  of 
high-octane  gasoline  and  other  products.  The  process, 
turned  over  to  the  Government,  has  already  been  found 
practicable  in  smaller  plants. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

NEW  ERA  IN  PULP  INDUSTRY 

A  hydraulic  log  barker  and  a  whole  log  chipper  have 
been  developed  by  Weyerhauser  Timber  Co.  These  develop- 
ments, together  with  a  chemical  cleaning  plant,  have  reduced 
manpower  requirements  for  wood  preparation  at  the  Everett 
pulp  plant  from  121  men  to  20  men,  increased  pulp  yield  by  23 
percent,  and  reduced  wood  and  bark  loss  from  30  percent  to 
approximately  8  percent.  The  barker  can  accommodate  logs 
9  to  72  in.  in  diameter  and  12  to  26  ft.  in  length.  Barking 
is  accomplished  by  water  driven  under  1400  lbs.  of  pressure 
at  750  gal.  per  min.  through  2  spray  nozzles  traveling  the 
length  of  the  log.  A  log  40  in.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  long- 
can  be  debarked  in  less  than  30  sec.  and,  after  reaching  the 
chipper,  reduced  to  chips  of  standard  size  in  about  the  same 
time.  Wood  conservation  and  utilization  by  hydraulic  log 
barking  and  whole  log  chipping  is  claimed  to  signify  a  new 
era  of  wood  preparation  in  the  West  Coast  pulp  industry. 
— Paper  Trade  Journal,  Nov.  25,  1943. 

FLYING  WING  HAS  LESS  DRAG 

G.  Geoffrey  Smith,  British  aeronautical  expert,  in  his 
book,  'Gas  Turbines  and  Jet-propulsion  for  Aircraft,'  states 
that  future  airplanes  will  be  designed  around  turbine-com- 
pressor engines  rather  than  by  adapting  present-day  planes 
to  fit  them. 

'The  flying  wing  idea  is  as  old  as  the  industry  itself,'  he 
says,  'but  only  in  recent  years  have  advances  in  aerodyna- 
mic and  structural  knowledge  brought  the  thick-section  wing- 
to  practical  realization. 

'It  has  been  estimated  that  a  "flying  wing"  has  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  drag  than  the  conventional  mono- 
plane, so  that  considerably  less  horsepower  is  needed  to  at- 
tain the  same  speed. 

'Since  jet-prcpulsion  engines  are  considerably  lighter  in 
weight  than  the  conventional  power  plant  with  its  many 
auxiliaries,  a  double  advantage  is  suggested  by  marrying  the 
gas-turbine  to  the  "flying  wing."  ' — Everett  Daily  Herald 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  A  MEMBER  OF 

CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

porting  the  status-quo. 

You  say  that  you  are  'old-fashioned  enough  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution,'  and  go  on  to  eulo- 
gize the  framers  of  those  two  great  documents.  We 
think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  men.  May  we 
quote  from  some  of  his  statements,  to-wit: 

'Some  men  look  at  Constitutions  with  sancti- 
monius  reverence  and  deem  them  like  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  too  sacred  to  be  touched. 
They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age 
a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose 
what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment.  As 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed, and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions 
must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times  .  .  .' 
Also  Lincoln  said: 

'That  the  power  to  change  the  Constitution 
lay  with  the  people,  and  that  they  could 
change  or  abolish  it  at  will.' 

We  could  give  you  many  more  quotations  from 
great  leaders,  supporting  these  contentions.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  changing  or  abolishing  the 
Constitution  is  not  the  issue  we  are  discussing.  To- 
tal Conscription  would  be  instituted  by  an  orderly 
procedure  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, (of  one  of  which  you  are  a  member,  Mr. 
White,);  also,  it  would  be  done  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution. 

The  pressure  of  physical  events  on  this  Continent 
is  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  and  day  by  day 
making  it  more  difficult  to  operate  our  social  sys- 
tem by  the  anarchy  of  personal  opinion  fused  with 
the  triple  oligarchy  of  Ecclesiasticism,  Private  Enter- 
prise and  the  Political  State.  The  Price  System  will 
cease  to  function  soon  whether  we  want  or  like  it  or 
not.  In  short  it  boils  down  to  the  point  of  what  we 
must  do  to  survive,  not  what  individuals  and  press- 
ure groups  wish  or  desire.  You  may  question  these 
statements,  Mr.  White,  but  let  us  point  out  some 
things  that  have  been  happening  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  some  things  that  are  now  taking  place 
and  will  happen  in  the  future. 

1st — ,  The  past  three  decades  have  seen  more 
change  in  the  ways  and  means  of  production  of 
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physical  goods  and  services  than  all  of  the  change 
in  like  matter  of  the  previous  thousands  of  years 
of  recorded  history.  A  large  portion  of  this  change 
has  come  in  the  past  few  years  or  less.  It  is  accel- 
erating so  fast  at  the  present  time  that  it  almost  de- 
fies comprehension,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
continue  indefinitely. 

2nd — ,  These  recent  changes  in  the  method  of 
operation  of  producing  physical  goods  and  services 
have  had  such  an  impact  on  society,  and  have  upset 
so  many  of  the  fixed  tenets  of  the  past  and  present, 
that  all  of  the  political  laws  of  history  to  date  have 
been  and  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

3rd — ,  This  great  mass  of  high-speed  Technology 
is  so  efficiently  competent  at  producing  goods  and 
services  in  such  unheard  of  proportions  that  it  is 
dictating  its  own  answer  in  the  means  whereby  so- 
ciety may  survive  and  benefit  therefrom;  viz,  that 
there  be  installed  a  technological  method  of  distri- 
bution and  control  that  is  in  balance  with  the  tech- 
nological method  of  production,  instead  of  the  hap- 
hazard method  of  the  anarchy  of  personal  opinion, 
private  enterprise  and  putrid  politics. 

If  you  doubt  this,  Mr.  White,  just  re-survey  the 
past  15  years  and  carefully  note  the  procedure  of 
politico-business  methods  used  in  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problem,  and  the  results  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole.  Not  very  gratify- 
ing are  they!  If  you  think  they  are,  then  just  why 
are  business,  politics  and  finance  so  in  a  dither 
now  over  what  will  happen  to  themselves  when  the 
war  ends  and  they  are  compelled  to  cease  produc- 
ing goods  for  destruction  in  war?  If  you  and  your 
colleagues,  along  with  the  business  and  financial 
tycoons,  persist  in  trying  to  control  this  complex 
physical  structure  of  the  technological  means 
whereby  we  live,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  Price 
System  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  status-quo,  then 
you  are  not  only  doomed  to  failure  but  headed  for 
a  crash  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  wit- 
nessed; and  American  civilization  will  take  a  back- 
set from  which  it  may  never  recover. 

Assuming  that  this  war  ends  with  a  complete 
military  victory  for  us  with  our  present  method  of 
operation,  it  is  certain  to  take  lonqer  and  cost  more 
in  lives  and  equipment  than  if  we  now  had  Total 
Conscription.  We  have  now  roughly  50  percent  of 
the  manpower  engaged  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  tools  and  goods  of  war  and  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  group  is  the  cream  of  our  man- 
power pool,  and  they  are  not  producing  one  single 
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item  for  civilian  home  use;  yet  we,  in  spite  of  ra- 
tioning and  a  shortage  of  certain  few  items,  still 
have  a  very  high  standard  of  living.  The  balance 
of  the  manpower  plus  the  technological  eguipment 
is  maintaining  this  high  standard  of  living  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  workers  producing  non- 
consumable  goods,  as  well  as  feeding  and  helping 
to  maintain  our  Armed  Forces  and  a  large  portion 
of  our  allies. 

May  we  ask  just  how  you  expect  to  keep  all 
these  workers,  and  those  now  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
gainfully  employed  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  by  Price  System  methods  in  peace  time 
when  we  will  not  be  able  to  destroy  great  quanti- 
ties  of  it  as  we  are  now  doing  by  warfare?  It  must 
be  quite  evident,  even  to  you,  that  if  you  should 
succeed  in  this  there  would  be  such  a  plenteous 
conglomeration  of  goods  and  services  that  it  would 
wreck  all  Price  System  values,  thereby  wrecking 
the  very  system  you  are  trying  to  preserve. 

Also,  may  we  ask  just  how  you,  by  Price  System 
methods,  propose  to  pay  for  all  this  production?  Any 
Price  System  to  continue  and  remain  solvent  must 
collect  for  goods  and  services  rendered.  Do  you 
believe,  like  many  others,  that  we  can  find  foreign 
markets  for  any  great  quantity  of  this  production, 
and  so  create  an  enduring  prosperity  for  America? 
If  so,  then  again  comes  the  question,  how  will  they 
pay  for  it?  They,  too,  like  ourselves,  must  sell  what 
they  produce  in  order  to  buy,  which  in  the  final 
analysis  means  trading  goods  for  goods.  We,  unlike 
them,  have  a  great  abundance  and  a  general  sur- 
plus, so  it  is  clear  that  in  trading  with  them  we  will 
not  materially  reduce  our  surplus  nor  greatly  raise 
their  standard  above  the  scarcity  level;  nor  can  we 
expect  to  be  paid  in  anything  that  we  really  need. 

Another  alternative  in  a  Price  System  is  to  give 
it  to  them  and  tax  the  public  in  your  own  Price  Sys- 
tem to  pay  for  it.  That  is  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing to  a  large  degree  for  the  past  few  decades;  in 
fact  ever  since  technology  grew  to  the  proportions 
of  being  able  to  destroy  scarcity  and  create  abun- 
dance in  America.  If  we  utilize  all  the  natural  re- 
sources on  this  Continent  there  is  not  much  from  off 
this  Continent  that  we  need  or  can  use,  and  those 
few  things  that  we  may  need  we  can  bargain  for 
on  our  own  terms,  or  create  and  make  synthetically. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  correctly  analyzed  show 
that  for  the  past  15  years  or  so  the  only  reason  the 
American  Free  Enterprise  System  has  been  able  to 
stay  in  business  and  operate  has  been  due  to  the 
ability  of   our  Government  continually   to   expand 


the  national  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
public  confidence  in  the  Government's  ability  to 
make  good  on  its  financial  obligations. 

The  Free  Enterprise  System  methods  of  operation 
went  on  the  rocks  in  1929,  Business  and  finance  be- 
gan going  broke  so  fast  that  Government  had  to 
rush  to  their  rescue.  Government  has  been  the  sus- 
taining force  ever  since,  but  there  is  a  limit  some- 
where to  the  size  of  the  debt  load  that  even  so 
great  a  banker  as  Uncle  Sam  can  carry  and  expect 
to  validate.  But  every  time  he  tries  to  balance  his 
budget,  to  say  nothing  of  trying  to  pay  anything 
on  the  principal,  industry  and  business  go  into  a 
nose  dive,  and  each  time  faster  and  more  severe 
than  the  time  before.  If  allowed  thus  to  continue 
we  would  soon  reach  a  chaotic  state.  So  we  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  paradox  in  the  Price  System 
where,  'it  is  hell  if  you  do  and  hell  if  you  don't'  in 
spite  of  politico-business  methods  of  trying  to 
avoid  it. 

Just  how  then,  Mr.  White,  are  you  going  to  solve 
the  problem  by  the  highly  vaunted  methods  of  the 
Free  Enterprise  System  Business  Structure?  Let's 
have  a  concrete,  factual  presentation  of  a  workable 
solution  to  the  problem  by  Price  System  methods, 
'if  you  have  one.'  If  you  have,  you  will  win  the  un- 
dying gratitude  of  the  upholders  of  the  status-quo 
who  are  now  struggling  together  so  desperately  in 
the  mud  of  the  last  ditch. 

The  only  visible  thing  that  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  upholders  of  the  Price  System  methods  have 
done,  is,  (like  the  magician)  the  trick  of  pulling  the 
same  old  rabbits  out  of  the  same  old  hat,  until  it 
appears  that  you  have  become  so  blinded  by  your 
own  legerdemain  that  you  cannot  see  the  physical 
realities  around  you,  nor  understand  what  you  and 
this  Nation  face. 

The  stand  you  have  taken  causes  us  to  come  to 
one  of  three  conclusions: 

1st — That  you  have  studied  the  problem  from  a 
physical  and  natural  factual  view-point,  do  under- 
stand it,  do  know  what  to  do,  but  the  folklore  and 
tradition  of  the  past  have  you  so  hypnotized  that 
you  cannot  express  your  honest  convictions  nor  act 
upon  them. 

2nd — That  you  have  studied  the  problem,  but 
your  power  of  perception  has  become  so  moldy 
from  age-old  thoughts,  wishes  and  beliefs  that  you 
cannot  grasp  the  significance  of  the  situation,  nor 
analyze  it  correctly. 

3rd — That  you  have  not  studied  nor  analyzed  the 
natural  and  physical  aspects  of  the  problem,  nor 
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become  cognizant  of  the  trends  of  this  mighty  force, 
and  therefore  you  do  not  understand  or  know  what 
the  answer  must  be. 

We  hope  the  last  conclusion  is  correct.  If  so, 
then  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  we  may 
yet  weather  the  storm  without  chaos  enveloping  the 
Nation  and  preventing  the  timely  arrivation  of  the 
New  America  of  abundance  for  all. 

You  also  take  the  stand,  Mr.  White,  that  Total 
Conscription  is  involuntary  servitude.  May  we 
point  out  that  the  drafting  of  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion to  do  the  fighting  and  dying,  has  been,  and 
still  is  in  practice.  Even  though  it  had  to  be  done, 
it  nevertheless  cannot  be  construed  as  anything 
but  involuntary  servitude.  Also,  if  the  Austin- 
Wadsworth  National  Service  Bill,  or  some  similar 
bill,  becomes  law,  may  we  ask,  would  not  that  be 
involuntary  servitude?  The  drafting  of  labor  to  do 
the  work,  the  drafting  of  the  youth  to  do  the  fight- 
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ing  and  dying,  while  maintaining  the  rights  of 
politico-business-financial  rackets  to  chisel  out  prof- 
its and  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  sweat  and 
bloodshed  of  our  youth  and  workers,  that,  Honor- 
able Congressman,  would  not  only  be  involuntary 
servitude  but  would  be  fascism  instituted  by  Gov- 
ernment in  America.  What  in  the  Sam  Hill  are  we 
trying  to  do?  Defeat  fascism  by  warfare  abroad 
while  at  home  we  institute  it  by  government  de- 
cree? 

For  once  in  our  history,  let's  do  it  the  real  Amer- 
ican way,  all  get  in  the  same  boat  and  pull  together 
with  no  thought  of  profit  and  gain  individually — 
Total  Conscription  of  All  Manpower,  All  Machinery, 
All  Materiel,  and  All  Money  with  National  Serv- 
ice from  All  and  profits  to  NONE  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  six  months  thereafter.  That  would  not 
be  involuntary  servitude  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  we,  ALL  of  us,  would  be  working  and  sacri- 
ficing for  ALL  of  us  to  the  end  of  defeating  this 
world-wide  conspiracy  of  fascism.  No  one  would 
gain  at  the  expense  of  another  fellow  American;  all 
gains  and  victories  would  be  of,  by,  and  for  ALL; 
likewise  any  loss. 

If  we  have  seemed  abrupt  and  pointed  in  our 
statements,  please  don't  feel  too  badly  about  it.  We 
have  been  talked  to  much  worse,  even  been  called 
names,  laughed  at,  ridiculed  and  condemned  for 
our  stand,  all  because  we  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory have  had  the  guts  to  toss  musty  tradition  and 
folklore  along  with  wishful  thinking  and  personal 
opinion  to  the  four  winds,  and  really  get  down  to 
analyzing  the  problem  from  a  factual  standpoint, 
considering  nothing  but  the  natural  and  physical 
realities  as  they  exist  to-day,  publicizing  them  and 
letting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Our  findings 
have  never  yet  been  proven  wrong,  while  the 
mouthings  of  the  Price  System  monarchs  explode  in 
their  own  faces  with  ever  increasing  regularity  and 
rapidity. 

This  fact  alone,  Mr.  White,  is  the  driving  force 
that  is  keeping  the  Technocrats  looking  you  and 
America  sguare  in  the  face  and  asking  'What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?'  Time  marches  on,  and 
it  is  later  than  you  think.  We  are  not  given  to  rely 
on  hopes,  Mr.  White,  but  for  once  let's  hope  that 
you  and  the  rest  of  America  don't  dally  until  you 
wake  up  some  dismal  day  and  find  it  is  TOO 
LATE. 

Sincerely, 

THOMAS  H.  GIBBINS. 
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Area  Officers'  Conference 


AN  AREA  Conference  of  officers  of  all  Sections 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  from  Regional  Divisions 
12247,    12248    and    12346   is   held   in   Section 
Headquarters  at  Seattle  every  three  months. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  develop  an 
efficient  operating  mechanism  by  coordinating  all 
functional  procedures.  The  committee  discussions 
at  the  Conference  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 


definite  committee  objectives,  all  aiming  towards 
the  Section  objective  of  creating  an  informed  public 
that  will  demand  the  installation  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion. 

The  Conference  discussions  have  brought  out 
how  each  Section  officer  is  accomplishing  his  task, 
thus  affording  to  other  officers  an  opportunity  to 
appraise  the  results. 
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We  Remembers 


WHILE  thousands  of  Americans  and  Canadians  have  been 
maimed  and  killed  in  battle  the  business  corporations  of  this 
Continent  have  rolled  up  the  biggest  profits  in  history.     This 
is  the  gauge  by  which  the  'free  enterprise'  system  is  measured,  and 
all  of  us  must  admire  the  astuteness  of  this  accomplishment. 

WE  CAN  REMEMBER  that  after  the  last  war  the  people  were 
promised  by  the  collective  leadership  of  the  Price  System  that  there 
would  be  no  profits  in  the  next  war.  WE  REMEMBER  that  these 
stewards  of  the  national  welfare  permitted  the  Great  Depression.  WE 
REMEMBER  the  relief  lines,  the  apple  selling,  the  young  men  on 
freight  trains. 

THIS  CONTINENT  HAS  ALWAYS  HAD  TREE  ENTER- 
PRISE.' The  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River  in  1610  had 
untrammelled  'free  enterprise.'  They  made  their  crude  equipment 
by  hand  and  they  toiled  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  to  conquer  the 
wilderness.  Their  descendants  did  likewise.  HUMAN  TOIL,  AND 
HAND  TOOLS,  POVERTY,  LONG  HOURS,  TREE  ENTER- 
PRISE.' Their  methods  of  production  were  basically  the  same  as 
they  had  been  for  centuries.  There  was  no  perceptible  change  in 
their  methods  of  work,  production,  and  standards  of  living  for  at  least 
200  years.  Then  modern  technology  began  with  the  introduction  of 
the  steam  engine.  The  change  which  finally  came  was  not  the  out- 
come of  the  'free  enterprise  system.'  IT  WAS  THE  OUTCOME 
OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

OTHER  PLACES  HAVE  HAD  TREE  ENTERPRISE'  FOR 
CENTURIES,  CHINA  FOR  INSTANCE.  YET  CHINA  IS  NOT  A 
GREAT  PRODUCER  WITH  A  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 
RUSSIA,  BY  CONTRAST,  HAS  NO  TREE  ENTERPRISE'  IN 
THE  SENSE  OF  BUSINESS  ANARCHY,  YET  RUSSIA  HAS 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  SO  IS  A  PRODUCER.  IN  AMERICA 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  BOTH  TREE  ENTERPRISE'  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY, IT  IS  THE  TECHNOLOGY  WHICH  PRODUCES  IN 
SPITE  OF  THE  TREE  ENTERPRISE.' 

— C  H  Q  Technocracy  Inc.,  March  31,  1944. 
(Section  Stamp) 
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Editorial 


'Still  Pond.  No  More  Moving.' 


MARQUIS  Childs,  in  his  column,  'Washington 
Calling,'  (Seattle  Star,  May  18),  says:    'After 
a  column  I  wrote  on  the  different  worlds  of 
the  civilian  and  the  soldier,  I  got  letters  from  serv- 
ice men  expressing  considerable  bitterness  on  the 
subject  of  civilian  privilege.     One  writer  said: 

/  met  a  friend  of  mine  last  week  just  re- 
turned to  camp  from  Chicago  where  he  spent 
a  furlough  with  his  family.  He  was  so  down  in 
the  mouth  and  disgusted  he  swore  he  would 
never  go  back  for  a  furlough  again. 

'Sure  the  people  say  hello  to  him.  They  give 
him  free  sandwiches,  furnish  lounges,  give 
him  snacks  of  food  free.  But  do  they  give  him 
funds  to  build  his  future  on?  Do  they  paint 
his  mortgaged  house?  Do  they  repair  his  bat- 
tered car? 

'No...  All  of  his  deterred  neighbors  have 
new  cars.  Their  homes  are  freshly  painted. 
They  are  building  up  a  small  reserve.' 

'I've  guoted  this  at  some  length  because  I  feel  it 
may  typify  the  attitude  of  the  older  man  in  the 
service  who  had  begun  to  get  a  start  in  life.  He 
saes  in  the  civilian  world — sharpened  and  height- 
ened even — the  competitiveness  he  has  been  barred 
from. 

'Labor  has  made  gains  .  .  .  The  percentages  of 
workers  unionized  run  roughly  30  percent  for  1942, 
40  percent  for  43,  and  45  percent  for  the  beginning 
of  this  year.    That  means  fat  union  treasuries. 

'Business  has  made  gains.  The  department  of 
commerce  puts  profits  after  all  taxes  at  4.2  billions 
dollars  for  1839,  5.8  billions  for  1940,  8.5  billions  for 
1941,  8.4  for  1942  and  8.9  for  1943.  This  last  is  an 
all-time  high  comparing  with  8.1  billions  in  the 
boom  of  1929.  It  means  big  dividends,  big  corpo- 
rate reserves  and  surpluses.' 

The  soldier  quoted  was  filled  with  bitterness.   He 


wanted  to  know  how  the  inequities  were  to  be  made 
up.  But  all  he  could  figure  out  was  some  way  of 
compensating  for  them  on  a  cash  differential  basis. 

'It's  this  sense  of  inequality  that  top  military  men 
want  to  offset,'  said  Childs.  'They  can't  understand 
why  3000  strikers  can  hold  up  the  war  effort,  and 
they  persist  in  hoping  for  a  national  service  act  to 
level  out  the  sacrifice.' 

The  bitterness  of  the  soldier  is  a  perfectly  natural 
reaction:  so,  too,  is  the  attitude  of  the  military  men 
who  would  attempt  to  overcome  that  bitterness  by 
conscripting  also  the  laboring  men  who  are  pro- 
ducing the  goods  and  equipment  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  soldiers'  operation,  maintenance  and 
protection.  If  these  were  the  only  elements  in  the 
equation  the  proposed  solution  would  be  a  simple 
and  logical  one.  But  there  are  other  elements  in- 
volved,— the  tools  and  machines  and  supplies  with 
which  labor  works,  and  the  money  and  credit  that 
are  making  new  millionaires  by  the  thousands. 

The  latter  elements  are  well  illustrated  by  two 
items  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  May  21. 
Drew  Pearson,  in  his  Merry-Go-Round,  stated: 

'.  .  .  .  the  scarcity  of  overalls,  work  shirts 
and  low-cost  clothing  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  increasing  problems  of  the  nation.  Textile 
operators  say  they  can't  make  any  money  by 
manufacturing  denims  and  chambrays  for 
work  clothes.  Therefore,  they  manufacture 
higher-priced  and  luxury  goods.' 

The  same  paper  tells  of  the  walk-out  of  some 
thousands  of  lumbermen  in  the  Seattle  area, — men 
who  have  found  they  cannot  support  their  families 
on  their  present  pay.  There  are  those  who  say  im- 
mediately of  the  latter,  'That's  treason!' 

The  laborers  have  only  their  labor  to  sell.  The 
textile  men  control  not  only  the  machinery  which 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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REVOLUTION! 


THOSE  OF  US  WHO  REALIZE  ITS  INEVITABIL- 
ITY ARE  ANXIOUS  THAT  IT  BE  BLOODLESS  AND 
GRADUAL  INSTEAD  OF  BLOODY  AND  SUDDEN 


AVERY  thoughtful  and  far  seeing  man,  high 
in  public  office,  recently  made  this  clear- 
cut  and  discerning  statement:  'A  pro- 
found revoiufion  may  come  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  two  world  wars  and  the  past  150  years  of 
modern  technology  and  democratic  thinking 
about  the  rights  and  duties  of  man.  Those  of  us 
who  realize  its  inevitability  are  anxious  that  it 
be  bloodless  and  gradual  instead  of  bloody  and 
sudden.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  bloodless  and 
gradual  if  the  makers  of  public  opinion,  if  the 
politicians,  if  the  pressure  groups  will  only  influ- 
ence their  millions  of  followers  in  behalf  of  the 
public  good,  instead  of  only  arousing  regional 
and  class  prejudices.  Time  is  pressing;  victory 
will  bring  problems  to  us  so  thick  and  fast  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  instant  and  correct 
decisions.' 

And  who  do  you  think  said  that?  None  other 
than  Vice  President  Wallace  when  he  addressed 
a  Seattle  mass  meeting  recently  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  Pacific  Coast  tour.  And  this  quotation  is 
offered  as  only  one  instance  of  the  fact  that  un- 
questionably many  sincerely  patriotic  Americans, 
other  than  Technocrats,  see  very  clearly  the  crisis 
approaching  this  country  with  the  end  of  the  war. 
That  the  crisis  will  surely  then  be  upon  us  no 
reasonable  person,  after  examining  the  facts,  can 
doubt.  How  it  shall  be  met  depends  on  how 
many  Americans  realize  the  significance  of  these 
facts  and  on  how  they  shall  react  to  them. 

Note  what  Vice  President  Wallace  says  of 
technology.  He  says  in  effect  that  150  years  of 
technology,  its  normal  growth  on  this  continent 


accelerated  by  two  world  wars  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  is  forcing  a  decision  here  in 
America.  And  he  is  correct.  The  certainty  we 
face  is  revolution.  The  decision  we  must  make, 
the  only  choice  we  have,  is  between  two  kinds 
of  revolution.  We  can  fight  through  one  that  is 
sudden  and  bloody  or  we  can  move  quietly 
ahead  through  one  that  is  safe  and  sane.  For 
some  Americans  perhaps  this  statement,  that  the 
development  of  industrial  science  is  bringing  us 
closer  day  by  day  to  a  fundamental  social 
change,  needs  amplification. 

We  all  know  that  when  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock  three  hundred  and  more  years 
ago,  they  sailed  across  the  Atlantic;  for  the  only 
advance  that  had  been  made  in  methods  of  wa- 
ter transport  for  hundreds  of  years  before,  was 
the  use  of  sails  instead  of  oars  plied  by  man 
power.  After  they  had  landed  they  were  obliged 
to  do  almost  all  of  the  work  of  planting,  raising 
and  harvesting  all  of  their  food,  by  direct  manual 
effort.  The  only  advance  that  had  been  made  in 
farming  methods  for  thousands  of  years,  had 
been  the  substitution  of  a  few  crude  hand  tools 
and  the  horse,  plow  and  man  technique  for  the 
crooked  stick  which  was  once  the  only  farming 
tool  known  and  used.  For  walls  and  roof  for  his 
home  our  American  of  those  days  went  directly 
to  the  forest  and  hacked  and  hewed  out  by  hand 
the  timbers  to  form  his  crude  cabin,  as  men  had 
been  doing  for  centuries  before  him.  The  hand 
operated  looms  and  spinning  wheels,  by  the 
family  hearth,  spun  and  wove  the  essentials  that 
he  raised  and  brought  in  from  his  fields  and 
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herds  to  clothe  his  family. 

Because  there  was  no  technology  of  any  con- 
sequence, the  necessities  of  life  for  nearly  every- 
one could  be  acquired  only  by  manual  labor.  To 
understand  the  economic  conditions  of  those  days 
clearly,  realize  that  of  all  the  work  done  then  to 
provide  the  American  of  those  days  with  the  means 
of  living,  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  98  percent 
was  done  directly  by  those  Americans  themselves. 
Only  2  percent  was  accomplished  by  any  other 
means, — that  is  by  domestic  animals  and  a  little 
later  by  a  few  crude  wind  mills  and  water  wheels. 

MUSCLE  AND  SWEAT  TECHNIQUE 

During  the  next  century  and  a  half  scarcely  any 
change  occurred  in  these  conditions,  except  that  men 
were  not  all  engaged  in  working  on  their  own  land 
directly  for  themselves.  Some  were  working  for 
other  individuals  and  companies,  for  wages  and 
salaries,  for  money  which  they  used  to  buy  the 
products  of  other  men's  labor.  But  the  method  of 
doing  work,  the  technique  of  production,  was  not 
changing;  it  was  still  the  technique  of  muscle  and 
sweat,  of  long  hours  of  human  toil  with  only  very 
slight  help  from  mechanical  sources. 

So  during  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  convic- 
tion had  become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  minds  of 
all  men  that  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  exalted  the  soul 
and  was  a  very  necessary  concomitant  of  morality; 
also  that  the  only  way  in  which  distribution  could 
be  effected  was  to  parcel  out  the  means  of  living 
to  each  individual  in  return  for  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  he  himself  did.  And  these 
convictions  became  fundamental  fixations  in  the 
Price  System.  They  still  exist  as  such,  and  those 
who  still  fight  for  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
Price  System  methods  in  this  country  and  on  this 
continent  still  claim  that  we  must  continue  to  ad- 
here to  them.  Yet  more  than  20  years  ago  America 
passed  the  time  beyond  which  adherence  to  such 
rules  of  operation  was  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 

We  have  this  new  factor  of  technology  in  hu- 
man existence  now.  It  has  developed  everywhere 
in  the  world  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  in  America  much  faster  than  in  any  other  areas. 
And,  just  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  said,  this  growth  of 
modern  technology  has  made  it  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  all  of  us  to  try  to  adhere  longer  to  these 
rules  which  have  been  made  so  meaningless  by 


the   tremendous  change  in  the  methods  and  the 
means  of  doing  work. 

A  catalogue  of  the  details  of  this  change  would 
take  hours  or  days  to  recite,  or  whole  libraries  to 
tell  in  print  even  a  part  of  the  story.  We  all  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  colonial  dame  with  her  spin- 
ning wheel  and  loom  worked  many  long  days  to 
turn  out  one  garment,  counterparts  of  which  are 
turned  out  by  machinery  today  by  the  thousands, 
in  the  same  time;  that  modern  farming  operations 
proceed  today  with  tractors,  plows,  cultivators, 
reapers  and  binders  powered  by  gasoline  and  die- 
sel  motors,  so  that  two  or  three  men  with  their  me- 
chanical equipment  can  farm  thousands  of  acres 
continuously  as  compared  with  the  10  to  15  which 
was  all  the  colonial,  of  Washington's  day,  together 
with  all  his  family,  could  manage.  We  all  realize 
that  the  hand  axes  and  crude  hand  saws  with  which 
it  took  weeks  and  months  for  a  man  to  build  a  shel- 
ter for  his  family  were  long  ago  supplanted  by 
power  driven  saws  and  logging  trains  in  the  timber 
lands  and  by  mass  production  machinery  and  meth- 
ods in  the  lumber  mills.  One  can  order  a  new  home 
now  from  a  catalogue  and  move  into  it  within  a 
week's  time. 

TECHNOLOGY  COMES  OF  AGE 

In  all  production  of  all  that  we  use  for  living  the 
same  great  change  has  occurred.  Even  25  years 
ago,  in  the  sum  of  all  production,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  human  ele- 
ment in  America  and  that  done  by  powered  ma- 
chinery was  completely  reversed:  whereas  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  2  percent  of  the  work  done 
on  this  continent  was  accomplished  by  other  than 
human  effort  and  98  percent  by  human  effort,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  1st  quarter  of  the  20th  century, 
98  percent  was  being  accomplished  by  technolog- 
ical means  by  the  use  of  powered  machinery,  and 
only  2  percent  by  the  physical  effort  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  continent. 

So  technology  has  been  moving  simultaneously 
in  two  ways  for  the  past  150  years.  It  has  been 
continuously  increasing  the  actual  and  potential 
amount  of  production  of  everything  by  which  we 
live,  and  it  has  been  continuously  decreasing  the 
amount  of  human  work  necessary  to  turn  out  any 
given  quantity  of  those  things.  Therein  are  the  two 
fundamental  reasons  for  Mr.  Wallace's  prediction 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  precipitate  a  revolution 
of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  country  of  ours. 
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How  can  we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem rules  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
use  of  technology  in  production  had  barely  begun, 
when  in  consequence  scarcity  of  everything  pre- 
vailed, when  a  living  could  be  obtained  only  by 
muscle  and  sweat;  whereas  now  the  irresistible 
rush  of  technology  has  abolished  scarcity  and  re- 
placed it  with  abundance,  while  the  human  effort 
now  necessary  in  production  has  shrunk  to  such 
minute  proportions?  Under  these  conditions  how 
can  an  economic  system  survive  that  pays  off  to 
the  great  majority  of  its  population  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  the  individual  performs? 

Let  us  understand  that  two  wars  and  particularly 
the  one  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  have  accel- 
erated these  trends  even  faster  than  they  were 
moving  before.  For  instance,  ships  are  now  being 
built  with  only  fifty  percent  of  the  man-hours  re- 
quired at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  In  other  words 
productivity  per  man-hour  in  this  industry  has  in- 
creased 100  percent  in  less  than  two  and  one-half 
years.  Airplanes  are  now  being  built  with  only 
ten  percent  of  the  man-hours  required  per  plane  at 
that  time,  which  means  that  production  per  man- 
hour  in  this  process  has  increased  ten  times  or  1000 
percent  in  the  short  time  since  we  entered  the  war. 
To  put  it  another  way,  if  it  took  30  men  100  days  to 
turn  out  a  plane  in  1941,  now  in  1944  it  would  take 
the  same  thirty  men  only  10  days. 

TRENDS  ARE  ACCELERATED 

This  trend  towards  greater  and  greater  abun- 
dance, with  less  and  less  human  work  necessary 
to  produce  that  abundance,  goes  in  one  direction 
only,  forward — and  it  can  neither  be  swung  from 
its  course  nor  turned  back,  nor  even  checked.  So 
our  present  economic  system  called  so  erroneously 
iree  enterprise,  by  its  defenders,  will  surely  reach  a 
definite  impasse  with  the  end  of  the  war.  Depend- 
ing for  its  operation  on  the  ability  of  its  dependents 
to  buy  the  products  of  industry  with  the  wages  it 
pays  them;  dependent  also  on  the  enforcement  of  a 
relative  scarcity  of  everything  that  industry  pro- 
duces in  order  to  maintain  its  prices,  the  Price  Sys- 
tem will  be  helpless  when  faced  with  thirty  million 
or  more  Americans  whom  it  cannot  employ  and 
with  the  vast  array  of  equipment  and  resources  at 
hand  for  producing  abundantly. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  if  this  so  called  free 
enterprise  system  junks  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  new  plant  equipment  which  was  built  for  it  by 
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the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  demands  of 
production  for  war,  or  refuses  to  operate  this  new 
equipment,  it  will  still  further  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
inevitable  millions  of  unemployed.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  does  continue  to  operate  this  equipment  in 
production  for  civilian  peacetime  consumption,  it 
will  loose  a  flood  of  goods  too  huge  to  be  disposed 
of  at  a  price  by  Price  System  methods.  So  free  en- 
terprise will  be  only  free  then  to  choose  one  of  two 
roads,  but  both  roads  will  be  very  short  and  either 
one  it  chooses  will  soon  bring  it  to  a  blank  wall 
over,  around  or  through  which  it  will  be  unable  to 
pass. 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  IGNORED 

But  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  intimated,  American 
pressure  groups  and  political  interests  are  not  at- 
tempting to  influence  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  public  good.  Instead 
each  group  is  fighting  for  what  it  considers  its  own 
rights  and  privileges  and  is  thereby  succeeding 
only  in  stirring  up  regional,  racial  and  class  preju- 
dices. All  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  ignor- 
ing the  fundamental  facts  bearing  on  the  conditions 
in  these  United  States  today.  None  of  them  reflect 
in  their  attitudes  or  actions  the  inevitable  fact  that 
in  the  crisis  impending  at  the  end  of  this  war  we 
shall  all  sink  or  swim  together.  In  his  address  at 
Seattle,  Mr.  Wallace  called  upon  this  nation  to 
'guard  against  bloody  revolution  by  postwar  plan- 
ning and  full  utilization  of  natural  resources  and  la- 
bor.' But  from  neither  business  leaders  nor  politi- 
cians has  emanated  any  plan  which  includes  this 
necessary  specification  of  the  full  use  of  national 
resources  and  labor  nor  any  intelligent  plan  what- 
soever for  postwar  America.  From  these  sources 
have  come  only  proposals  based  on  continuance  of 
price  and  profit  methods  of  operation. 

Technocracy  points  out  here  and  now  that  at- 
tempted adherence  to  these  methods  can  only  bring 
disaster.  Revolution  of  one  sort  or  another  we  can- 
not avoid.  But  we  can  chose  how  we  shall  have 
it  .  .  .  shall  it  be  orderly  and  easy  ...  or  sudden 
and  hard?  Technocracy,  alone,  with  its  proposal  of 
Total  Conscription  stands  ready  now  to  show  the 
way. 

— JV.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Bowen.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  August 
issue. — Ed. 
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PLASTICS  USED  TO  MAKE  TIRES 

A  plastic  tire,  announced  by  Goodyear,  is  said  to  have 
some  advantages  over  tires  of  natural  or  synthetic  rubber. 

The  new  tread  is  slow  to  overheat  on  the  road  and  it 
does  not  deteriorate  in  sunlight. 

The  tire  material  is  called  Plioflex,  an  elastic  substance 
already  found  feasible  for  garden  hose  and  raincoats.  It 
was  made  suitable  for  tires  through  a  vulcanizing  process. 

Preliminary  tests  show  Plioflex  tires  will  run  at  least 
8,000  miles.  A  good  rubber  tire,  driven  at  35  miles  an  hour, 
will  run  some  50,000  miles.  A  synthetic  tire  wears  out  after 
20,000  miles. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

HARDWOOD  FROM  SOFT  WOOD 

A  new  chemical  treatment  which  makes  wood  nearly  as 
hard  as  steel,  and  will  produce  a  thousand  kinds  of  hard- 
wood that  never  existed  in  nature,  has  been  announced  by 
the  DuPont  Company. 

The  chemical  bath  transmutes  wood  into  virtually  a  new 
material,  part  wood  and  part  plastic.  It  changes  almost  any 
soft  wood  into  hardwood. 

These  new  hardwoods  rival  Nature's  best.  Some  exceed 
the  hardness  of  ebony,  the  hardest  natural  wood.  They 
produce  riots  of  new  colors  and  grains.  They  go  beyond 
natural  wood  in  durable  finish  and  in  resistance  to  rot. 
They  do  not  swell,  shrink  or  warp. 

An  oxyacetylene  torch  takes  almost  twice  as  long  to  burn 
through  a  board  of  the  transmuted  wood  as  through  an 
equal  thickness  of  steel. 

The  transmutation  takes  place  when  wood  is  steeped,  un- 
der some  pressure,  in  methylolura,  a  compound  of  urea  and 
formaldehyde  This  compound  combines  with  the  natural 
acids  in  wood  to  become  resin.  The  resin  is  like  those  which 
form  plastics.  Like  them,  it  is  pliable  when  forming,  but 
sets  permanently  and  becomes  resistant  to  heat,  moisture 
and  many  chemicals. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

SULFURIC  ACID  IMPORTANT 

Sulfuric  acid  is  the  most  important  manufacture  of 
the  entire  chemical  industry.  It  outranks  any  other  man- 
ufactured chemical  in  both  quantity  and  dollar  value  of 
production.  Prewar  production  of  this  chemical  alone  in 
the  United  States  was  about  8  million  tons  per  year.  Now 
production  is  up. 

Sulfuric  acid  is  to  the  chemical  industry  what  steel  is 
to  the  metal  industry.  It  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
a  tremendous  number  of  articles  necessary  in  our  daily  life, 
ranging  from  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear  and  the 
automobiles  we  drive,  to  the  many  everyday  articles  which 
surround  us.  Each  individual  uses  about  125  pounds  a  year, 
in  various  ways. — The  Du  Pont  Magazine. 


RUBBER  COATED  PROPELLER  SHAFTS 

A  successful  solution  to  the  menace  of  destructive  elec- 
trolytic action,  which  eats  away  the  propeller  shafts  of 
Navy  subchasers,  minesweepers,  and  other  wooden  vessels, 
has  been  found  to  be  synthetic  rubber  flame-sprayed  onto 

steel  propeller  shafts  by  a  new  process Heretofore, 

bronze  propellers  fitted  to  steel  shafts  on  wooden  vessels 
produced  an  electrolytic  action  through  the  union  of  two 
dissimilar  metals  in  salt  water,  with  the  result  that  the 
shaft  is  so  eaten  away  within  a  few  months  that  it  cannot 
stand  up  under  the  high-speed  operation. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  experimenting  with  flame-sprayed 
plastics,  which  all  proved  too  brittle  and  could  not  be  easily 
ground  for  spraygun  operation,  Schori  engineers  found  that 
Thiokol  synthetic  rubber  could  be  sprayed  on  the  shaft 
while  on  the  ship.  The  molten  rubber  hardens  rapidly  to 
form  a  firmly  bonded  coating  with  an  extremely  high  abra- 
sion resistance.  Since  the  shaft  is  completely  protected 
from  contact  with  the  sea  water,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
corrosion  or  pitting  to  set  in. 

This  same  coating  can  also  be  used  advantageously  to 
coat  the  interior  of  bronze  valves  on  salt-water  pipelines, 
low  temperature  condenser  plates,  and  other  inaccessible 
but  vulnerable  underwater  portions  of  steel  vessels,  it  is 
stated. — Scientific  American,  June,  1944. 

HOT  PROPS 

One  of  the  most  persistent  enemies  of  safe  flying — for- 
mation of  ice  on  propellers  of  planes  in  flight; — is  now  be- 
ing overcome  by  a  new  electrically  heated  propeller  "skin," 
made  in  part  of  a  special  conductive  synthetic  rubber,  that 
enables  the  propeller  surface  to  warm  up  like  a  sick-bed 
heater  pad 

Since  the  current  comes  from  a  generator  attached  to 
the  shaft,  the  propeller  can  be  kept  warm  and  ice-free  as 
long  as  the  engine  is  running.  When  there  is  no  danger  of 
icing,  no  current  is  passed  through  the  skin.  It  simply  rides 
the  propeller,  oemented  permanently  in  place  and  conform- 
ing exactly  to  its  shape  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  aerody- 
namic design  or  performance. 

— Scientific  American,  June,  1944. 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCES  RAINPROOF  AIRFIELDS 

Allied  landing  fields  that  shed  water  and  prevent  plane- 
grounding  mud  on  the  varied  battlefronts  are  a  gift  of  sta- 
binol — a  new  chemical  method  of  waterproofing  landing 
fields  and  highways  in  the  battle  area. 

Stabinol  mixed  with  topsoil  is  rain-resisting.  Peacetime 
uses  in  preventing  muddy  streets  and  in  treating  unsurfaced 
roads  in  rural  sections  are  predicted. — Seattle  Times. 
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Finis  for  Machine  Tool  War  Boom 


ONE    KEY    WARTIME   INDUSTRY    ALREADY  HAS 
REACHED  THE  POSTWAR  STAGE,  SAYS  FORTUNE 


THE  first  industry  to  reach  the  dire  catastrophe 
of  peace  is  the  one  that  made  the  waging  of 
a  technological  war  possible.  The  manufac- 
turers of  those  intricate  and  accurate  devices  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapidity  of  the  magic  flow  of  war 
implements  are  running  out  of  markets.  From  a  peace- 
time average  of  $100,000,000  sales  a  year  the  in- 
dustry catapulted  in  1942  to  sales  of  $1,320,000,000. 
Sales  slipped  to  $1,200,000,000  in  1943.  Less  than 
$500,000,000  worth  of  tools  will  be  sold  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Nor  is  there  any  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of 
abundance  that  has  settled  dankly  over  our  most 
technologically  advanced  industry.  Of  the  700,000 
tools  produced  during  the  three  years,  85  percent 
can  produce  for  peacetime  uses  as  well  as  for  those 
of  war.  In  fact,  if  the  customer  is  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  present  factory  equipment  the  tool 
makers  can  go  fishing  until  1956,  for  there  will  be 
no  need  for  more  tools. 

EMPLOYMENT  HAS  DROPPED 

Workers  making  tools,  once  the  most  highly 
skilled  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  already  are 
looking  for  other  jobs.  Employment  has  fallen 
from  a  peak  of  120,000  to  85,000  and  will  drop  more 
sharply  in  the  near  future. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  tool  industry  was  operated 
on  a  handicraft  basis.  While  fabricating  automatic 
machinery  tools  for  others,  the  industry  did  not  ap- 
ply the  technique  of  mass  production  in  their  own 
manufacture.  Most  plants  specialized  in  a  limited 
line  of  tools;  hence  the  volume  did  not  warrant  the 
straight  line  methods. 

Faced  with  twelve  times  the  dollar  value  of  the 
normal  peacetime  year,  mass  production  was  forced 
upon  the  industry  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  war 
time  customer,  Uncle  Sam,  wanted  the  tools  right 
now;  second,  sufficient  skilled  men  were  not  avail- 
able to  produce  the  desired  quantity  within  the  time 
limit. 
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By  utilizing  mass  production  methods  workers 
could  be  trained  in  one  operation  in  a  short  time. 
By  using  the  skilled  craftsmen  in  overseer  capacity, 
the  problem  of  man  power  was  solved.  Monarch 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  produced  278 
lathes  for  every  10,000  feet  of  floor  space  in  1942 
as  against  46.5  in  1938. 

In  addition,  the  tools  now  turned  out  are  far  su- 
period  to  those  produced  in  the  last  war.  They  will 
run  faster  and  last  longer,  though  longevity  has  al- 
ways been  the  curse  of  the  machine  tool  industry. 
Many  general  purpose  machine  tools  have  been  in 
use  fifty  years  and  are  still  capable  of  operation 
for  certain  uses. 

In  1918  the  best  lathes  produced  by  the  Monarch 
Company  used  three-fourths  to  three  horsepower 
motors  and  operated  to  a  tolerance  of  .003  to  .004 
of  an  inch.  Now  motors  from  three  to  forty  horse- 
power are  used,  cut  to  a  tolerance  of  .0001  of  an 
inch  (one  thirtieth  of  a  human  hair)  and  operate 
four  to  thirteen  times  faster.  A  lathe  that  would 
cut  thirty-three  yards  of  metal  a  minute,  today  re- 
moves a  mile  a  minute. 

New  cutting  tools  such  as  tungsten  carbide  and 
tantalum  carbide  tools  (the  latter  nearest  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness)  permitted  higher  speeds  and  re- 
quired the  design  of  machines  that  would  operate 
at  high  speed  without  vibrating  excessively.  With 
the  advance  in  cutting  tools  came  the  advance  in 
the  use  of  new  alloys  that  made  speedy  operation 
possible. 

There  is  no  question  of  waiting  for  the  war  to 
end  to  start  postwar  planning.  For  the  Machine 
Tool  industry  the  war  virtually  is  over.  Unless  the 
W.  P.  B.  permits  manufacture  of  peacetime  tools 
during  the  period  from  the  present  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  a  complete  close-down  is  imminent. 

300  companies  in  this  industry  are  worried  about 
this  saleless  period;  but  they  are  more  concerned 
about  what  the  Government  will  do  with  the  tools 
already  produced  which  can  be  readily  converted 
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to  peace  time  uses.  The  500,000  tools  owned  by 
Uncle  Sam  will  ruin  the  market  if  their  use  for 
civilian  production  is  permitted.  The  magazine  ar- 
ticle does  not  mention  the  obvious  fact,  so  often 
stated  by  Technocrats,  that  abundance  cannot  be 
distributed  at  a  price.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
the  'little  pig'  machines  will  have  to  be  dumped 
somewhere  where  they  will  not  compete  with  the 
machine  tool  plants  or  a  most  important  industry 
will  fold. 

Thus,  ironically,  the  private  enterprisers  who 
made  abundance  possible  are  the  first  to  face  a 
Price  System  collapse. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  very  people  who  were 
loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  New  Deal's  destruc- 
tion of  commodities  in  order  to  maintain  scarcity 
and,  thus,  price,  are  now  suggesting  the  very  same 
expedient.  The  following  suggested  solutions  at- 
tributed to  the  industry,  the  Government  and  pros- 
pective purchasers,  make  the  point: 

1.  The  Government  should  give  the  ma- 
chines away  to  industrially  retarded  peoples 
who  would  not  otherwise  buy  them. 

2.  By  some  system  of  postwar  lend-lease, 
the  industries  of  the  devastated  countries  of 
Europe  should  be  re-equipped. 

3.  The  Government  should  retain  all  its 
present  arsenals  and  materiel  plants,  and 
should  re-equip  those  still  using  prewar  ma- 
chines. 

4.  For  'security  purposes'  the  Government 
should  establish  a  pool  consisting  of  critical 
items  like  boring  mills  and  large  planers,  both 
of  which  were  practically  impossible  to  get  in 
1940  and  1941  (and  still  are  scarce),  together 
with  enough  general-purpose  tools  for  any 
emergency. 

5.  All  non-profit  educational  institutions 
should  be  re-equipped.  At  Cornell,  highly  re- 
garded for  its  engineering,  there  are  only  four 
machine  tools  less  than  twenty  years  old. 

6.  Machines  should  be  turned  back  to  their 
original  manufacturers  for  reconditioning  and 
resale. 

7.  Machines  should  be  put  on  the  market 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  for  whatever 
price  they  will  bring. 

8.  They  should  be  dumped  in  the  ocean. 
The  last  solution  may  be  a  depression  cliche, 

but  it  has  been  seriously  advanced  by  respon- 
sible people.  AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  IT  IS 
THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  SOLVES  THE  PROB- 
LEM COMPLETELY.   (Capitals  supplied). 


A  clause  in  many  Army  and  Navy  contracts 
gave  the  contractors  an  option  to  purchase  tools  in 
their  plants  provided  they  were  purchased  in  plant 
lots.  This  would  dispose  of  some  in  the  smaller 
plants  but  not  in  the  large  ones  where  most  of  the 
tools  are  located. 

Chrysler  has  19,277  government  owned  tools  but 
is  interested  in  only  3,000  to  4,000  and  obviously 
will  not  purchase  the  entire  lot  in  order  to  get  those 
needed.  General  Motors  is  interested  in  only  about 
15  percent  of  56,706. 

The  Fortune  article  overlooked  another  pertinent 
factor  in  the  relation  of  tools  and  the  automobile 
industry.  It  has  been  stated  generally  that  the  first 
postwar  automobiles  would  be  the  1942  models. 
Since  the  tools  for  the  production  of  these  cars  are 
under  grease  ready  to  be  moved  back  into  the 
plant,  the  automotive  tool  industry  will  find  no  mar- 
ket there.  That  the  automobile  industry  will  not 
purchase  new  tools  seems  logical.  The  demand  is 
so  great  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  out 
anything  new  in  order  to  make  sales.  Even  with 
a  depression  imminent  there  will  be  a  large  mar- 
ket for  cars.  From  the  Price  System  viewpoint, 
which  discards  the  possibility  of  a  collapse  of  that 
System,  good  business  demands  holding  back  new 
models  until  the  demand  for  the  present  models 
falls  off. 

There   is   of    course    a   Russian   market   for 
$5,000,000,000  of  machine  tools,  but  as  Fortune  says: 
Americans  must  g  e  t  used  to  the  notion  of 
importing  foreign  goods  before  they  can  really 
sell  abroad. 
Of  course,  Russia  has  gold. 

ENGLAND  WANTS  RUSSIAN  MARKET 

England  has  increased  her  total  productivity  four 
times  and  will  be  in  the  hunt  for  the  Russian  mar- 
ket. England  needs  imports  and  can  trade  tools  for 
raw  materials. 

China,  Latin  America  and  devastated  Europe 
need  machine  tools  in  great  guantity.  That  Fortune 
realizes  the  impossibility  of  filling  this  need  in  the 
absence  of  means  of  payment  is  indicated  by  the 
following  paragraph: 

Monarch  assumes  that  the  Government  will 
do  what  it  has  always  done — sell  Government 
property  for  what  it  will  bring.  It  expects  no 
ocean  dumping  and  very  little  nominal-cost 
exporting.     And  it  believes  that  most  of  the 
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ofher  suggestions  for  the  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment-owned machine  tools  will  hardly  take 
enough  off  the  market  to  make  much  differ- 
ence. 'No  matter  what  procedures  are 
adopted,'  says  President  Wendell  Whipp,  'the 
fact  remains  that  after  the  war  the  existing 
volume  of  machine  tools  will  be  so  large  that 
postwar  sales  of  present  models  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.' 

In  other  words  the  industry  will  face  a  situation 
that  existed  in  the  Great  Depression — unlimited 
need  for  manufactured  goods,  but  a  decidedly  lim- 
ited buying  power.  And  this  one  company  is  not 
kidding  itself. 

TO  EXPLOIT  NEW  IDEAS 

Instead  Monarch  Tool  Co.  is  planning  to  outsmart 
the  rest  of  the  tool  makers.  Their  plan  hardly  co- 
incides with  the  program  of  the  vast  majority  of 
postwar  planners  which  calls  for  full  employment. 

Power  and  precision  are  still  the  major  ob- 
jectives in  machine-tool  design  and  after 
watching  the  performance  of  its  lathes  under 
pressure  of  war  production,  Monarch  has 
learned  many  ways  to  increase  speed  and  re- 
duce vibration...  Through  production  difficul- 
ties right  in  its  own  shop,  it  has  learned  how 
to  make  machines  more  versatile.  In  an 
emergency  it  converted  one  of  its  own  lathes 
into  a  borer  with  excellent  results. 

Besides  improving  t  h  e  footing  on  beaten 
paths.  Monarch  engineers  say  they  are  pre- 
pared to  exploit  new  ideas  whose  exact  na- 
ture they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  discuss 
openly.  One  idea  in  development  just  before 
the  war  boom  started  is  a  device  enabling 
Monarch  lathes  to  turn  other  than  cylindrical 
surfaces.  Another  is  a  device  that  now  helps 
Monarch  produce  extremely  accurate  lathe 
lead  screws.  (The  lead  screws  guides  the  cut- 
ting tool.)  Probably  more  important  than  these 
is  a  trend  away  from  mechanical  controls  to 
more  sensitive  electrical  controls  and  eventu- 
ally perhaps  to  electronic  controls. 

If  Monarch  is  successful  in  its  plans,  added  reduc- 
tion in  man-hours  per  unit  of  production  will  result. 
This  is  added  to  the  fifty  percent  reduction  in  man- 
hours  resulting  from  the  speed-up  of  war  produc- 
tion. 

The  tool  industry  is  turning  from  the  highly 
skilled  die  and  tool  maker  to  the  engineer.  The  de- 
sign of  the  machine  to  make  tools  is  similar  to  the 
design  of  the  tool  itself.  It  eliminates  man-hours 
and  skill.    With  a  demand  for  tolerances  of  a  thou- 
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sandth  to  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  man  can  no  longer 
egual  the  machine  in  skill.  This  is  a  definite  trend 
that  cannot  be  halted  under  Price  System  operation. 
Nor  should  it  be.  Technology  has  struggled  for 
centuries  to  eliminate  the  hardship  of  human  toil. 
The  victory  approaches,  but  not  under  the  Price 
System.  The  free  enterprisers  advocate  only  a  re- 
striction of  production  in  order  to  maintain  price. 
Yet  their  very  enterprise  leads  to  their  ultimate  de- 
struction, for  the  restriction  of  production,  accom- 
panied by  the  technological  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chine, eliminates  the  man-hour.  The  man-hour  is 
the  market.  No  man-hour,  no  buying  power,  no 
production,  no  profit,  no  free  enterprise. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  tool  manufacturer  advo- 
cated Total  Conscription.  For  them  the  war  pros- 
perity started  in  1936  when  they  commenced  to 
tool-up  the  world  for  war.  Their  profits  were  enor- 
mous. America's  entry  cut  the  profit  somewhat  but 
none  of  them  have  filed  bankruptcy  papers.  Yet 
with  the  boom  over  and  the  end  of  the  war  yet  dis- 
tant, under  Total  Conscription  the  tool  industry 
would  be  assured  of  adeguate  maintenance  during 
the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  with  their 
financial  situation  what  it  was  at  the  inception  of 
conscription. 

More  important,  America  would  be  a  nation  so 
trained  and  disciplined  by  service  from  all  and 
profits  for  none,  that  the  failure  of  a  market  would 
shrink  to  a  matter  of  little  importance.  At  least  the 
tool  industry  would  be  saved  many  sleepless  nights, 
facing  the  dark  dawn  of  peace. 

— Review  of  Article  in  Fortune  Magazine  of 
March,  1944  entitled  'One  Boom  Is  over.' 
—Chas.  T.  Hickey. 
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QUOTES    and    NOTES 


QUOTE:  From  the  letter  released  each  month 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  discussing 
economic  conditions,  government  finance  and  U.  S. 
Securities: 

In  this  period  when  the  business  situation  is 
showing  relatively  little  change,  but  when  the 
nature  of  the  next  major  change,  i.  e.,  a  shift 
back  to  civilian  production,  can  be  foreseen, 
business  attention  naturally  is  centered  on  re- 
conversion policy.  In  historical  perspective 
the  reconversion  period  will  not  be  long  but 
its  importance  will  be  great,  for  in  it  a  turn 
may  be  made  either  toward,  or  away  from, 
the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  detailed  gov- 
ernment controls  over  business.  The  decisions 
made  will  not  only  affect  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment;  they  will  also 
exert  a  lasting  and  profound  influence  upon 
the  nature  of  our  economic  system  in  years  to 
come.  The  policies  which  will  govern  recon- 
versions are  now  evolving  rapidly. 

NOTE:  The  importance  and  rate  of  develop- 
ments! Thinking  Americans  must  function  accord- 
ingly. The  necessity  of  presenting  Technocracy's 
Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  unremit- 
tingly, insistently  and  persistently  is  so  obvious 
that  only  those  blinded  by  previous  conditioning 
can  fail  to  see  at  a  glance  what  to  do,  and  why. 

QUOTE:     March  issue  of  the  same  source. 

These  reports  (Baruch-Hancock  .  .  .  George 
Committee  ....  Truman  Committee)  are  the 
products  of  the  most  intensive  and  expert 
study  yet  given  to  problems  which  are  so  im- 
portant that,  as  the  George  Committee  says, 
'No  amount  of  study  put  upon  them  can  be 
greater  than  they  deserve.' 

NOTE:  These  reports  may  be  products  of  the 
most  intensive  and  expert  study,  but  do  they  ap- 
proach the  problem  scientifically?  Technocracy's 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  is  the  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  involved. 

QUOTE:    From  same  source  as  the  above. 
The  report  adds:   (Baruch-Hancock.) 
There  has  been  too  much  loose  parroting  of 

the    slogan    that   if    individual    enterprise 
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fails  to  provide  jobs  for  everyone  it  must  be 
replaced  by  some  one  of  the  other  systems 
that  are  around.  The  war  has  been  a  crucible 
for  all  of  the  economic  systems  of  the  world, — 
for  our  own,  for  Communism,  Fascism,  Nazi- 
ism, — all  the  others.  And  the  American  sys- 
tem has  out-produced  the  world. 

NOTE:  It  is  not  the  political  ideology  or  the  tra- 
ditional finance  of  the  American  Price  System  that 
has  geared  American  war  production  to  the  high 
level  reached,  but  America's  advanced  Technology, 
abundant  natural  resources  and  trained  personnel. 

QUOTE:  From  a  paper  titled  'Is  It  Possible?',  by 
Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Instructor  in  Physics,  University 
of  Washington. 

We  have  much  scientific  information  today 
but  the  scientific  habit  of  thought  has  not  pen- 
etrated very  far  .  .  .  Evidence  of  the  failure 
to  extend  the  scientific  method  into  contempo- 
rary social  problems  may  be  found  in  our 
every-day  experience.  .  .  .  The  application  of 
the  reasoning  and  methods  of  procedure  which 
we  have  called  the  scientific  method  must  be 
applied  to  the  present  situation  in  order  that 
we  might  understand  and  control  it.  We  have 
been  slow  to  apply  this  method  to  our  social 
life.  Our  present  confusion  in  social  adjust- 
ment and  the  division  in  outlook  among  us 
which  threatens  internal  and  external  adjust- 
ments may  be  in  part  attributed  to  this  failure. 

Our  basic  technological  pattern  rests  on  the 
physical  sciences.  This  has  resulted  in  a  state 
of  interdependence  which  governs  our  lives. 
We  (Lingafelter  and  Nygreen)  believe  we 
should  bring  our  social  arrangements  into  line 
with  this  pattern  of  our  material  culture. 

On  this  basis  we  agree  with  George  Lund- 
berg,  now  president  of  the  American  Sociolog- 
ical Society,  when  he  says,  'In  our  time,  and 
for  some  centuries  to  come,  .  .  .  the  sciences 
must  be  to  an  increasing  degree,  the  accepted 
point  of  reference  with  respect  to  which  the 
validity  of  all  knowledge  is  gauged.' 

NOTE:  For  those  who  are  not  scientific  in  their 
analysis  of  problems  and  events  a  step  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  training  in  scientific  methodology  is  to 
become  a  member  of  Technocracy  Inc.  and,  through 
its  Study  Course,  acguire  this  reguisite  of  our  day 
and  age.    'Problems  which  are  so  important  that  no 


amount  of  study  put  upon  them  can  be  greater 
than  they  deserve'  certainly  necessitate  the  scien- 
tific methodology  of  study.   (See  page  16). 

M.S. 


'STILL  POND.  NO  MORE  MOVING.'  — 

these  laborers  must  operate  but  also  the  money 
they  must  have  to  buy  the  products  they  themselves 
produce,  and  which  they  must  have  to  work  in, — 
they  and  millions  of  others. 

One  outfit  strikes  against  making  the  neces- 
sities of  war  because  there  are  no  profits  in  it; 
the  other  because  it  does  not  receive  a  living 
wage. 

One  action  is  accepted  as  good  business 
practice;  the  other  is  branded  as  treason. 

'If  only,'  says  Mr.  Childs,  'a  master  mind 
might  somehow  have  kept  everybody  and 
every  group  in  the  same  status  for  the  dura- 
tion. If  only  a  master  umpire  could  have  said 
at  the  beginning  of  1941,  'Still  pond.  No  more 
moving.' 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  in  Mr. 
Childs'  position  can  still  be  unaware  that  just  such 
a  thing  did  occur.  There  WAS  a  master  mind  with 
a  master  blueprint  of  an  over-all  plan.  It  is  on  rec- 
ord in  the  form  of  full-page  ads  in  most  of  the  big 
newspapers  and  many  small  ones  all  over  the  land, 
— ads  paid  for  by  the  members  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
These  ads  did  propose,  though  in  different  words, 
just  what  Mr.  Childs  has  suggested — 'Still  pond. 
No  more  moving.'  In  other  words  they  presented 
Technocracy's  Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  Men,  Machines,  Mateiiel  and  Money,  with 
National  Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  for 
the  duration  and  six  months  thereafter. 

This  Program  imperatively  demands  the  guick- 
freezing  of  all  business  and  financial  operations 
and  union  structures,  and  for  placing  all  men  and 
women  of  the  nation  on  the  same  basis  of  food, 
clothing  and  health  maintenance,  and  also  pay,  as 
the  men  of  the  armed  forces. 

But  to  propose  is  one  thing:  having  such  a  pro- 
gram adopted  is  a  different  matter.  War  is  GOOD 
BUSINESS.  People  cannot  now  see  through  or  be- 
yond the  enormous  profits  of  war  business.  While 
overseas  there  is  desperate  conflict,  at  home  there 
is  in  progress  'an  orgy  of  profit  taking.'  The  First 
World  War  produced  23,000  millionaires.     No  one 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

doubts  that  this  war  will  double  that  record.  But 
this  war,  too,  will  end;  and  when  that  day  arrives 
all  of  the  so-called  postwar  planning  now  going  on 
will  prove  its  futility  in  the  face  of  our  increased 
technology  and  productive  capacity. 

Already  this  is  being  demonstrated,  as  the  first 
war  contract  cancellations  take  effect.  Phelps 
Adams,  of  the  North  American  newspaper  Alliance, 
(Seattle  Times,  May  26)  speaking  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  naval  contracts  held  by  the  Brewster 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  stated: 

Despite  all  the  emphasis  which  New  Dealers 
have  placed  upon  postwar  planning,  and  des- 
pite the  administration's  claims  of  special  om- 
niscience in  this  field,  the  Brewster  case 
brought  Washington  face  to  face  with  the 
realization  that  there  does  not  exist  any  gen- 
eral plan,  formula  or  scheme  for  the  prompt 
utilization  of  the  manpower,  plant,  tools  and 
housing  facilities  of  companies  whose  war  pro- 
duction contracts  may  be  terminated  sud- 
denly. 

Mr.  Childs  has  an  enviable  opportunity.  Having, 
as  he  does,  front  page  space  in  a  great  many  news- 
papers over  the  nation,  if  he  is  intelligently  sin- 
cere in  his  expressed  desire,  he  can  follow  it 
through  by  now  informing  his  readers  on  this  mat- 
ter and  by  urging  them  to  investigate  Technoc- 
racy's Victory  Program. 

He  can  tell  them  truthfully  that  this  is  the  only 
postwar  plan  yet  proposed  that  is  practicable  and 
workable  as  a  method  of  continental  operation — 
the  only  plan  that  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  wish- 
ful thinking;  a  plan  built  to  fit  the  trend  of  techno- 
logical development  instead  of  trying  to  dam  the 
natural  flow  of  progress. 

Will  Mr.  Childs  accept  this  challenge  and  inves- 
tigate Technocracy's  Victory  Program? 

When  we  say  investigate  we  mean  more  than 
just  to  scan  it  and  jump  to  conclusions;  we  mean 
to  give  it  the  serious  study  that  such  a  subject  war- 
rants if  one  is  sincere  in  his  protestations  of  patri- 
otism.— Editorial. 
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An  artist's  cutaway  diagram  of  the  new  Boeing  wind  tunnel. 
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NEW  BOEING  WIND  TUNNEL  PRODUCES 
SUPER- HURRICANES  UP  TO  700  M.  P.H. 


AMERICA'S  fastest,  large  wind  tunnel,  an  aero- 
nautical 'test  tube'  capable  of  generating 
super-hurricanes  approaching  the  speed  of 
sound,  is  now  in  operation  at  Boeing's  in  Seattle. 
Fastest  of  any  wind  tunnel  in  the  country  with  test 
sections  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  this  new  Boe- 
ing experimental  laboratory  can  produce  gales  in 
the  700  mile-an-hour  range,  approximately  the  speed 
of  sound,  through  its  12  foot  wide  test  section. 

The  new  tunnel  is  a  self-contained  research  unit, 
complete  with  model  design  and  construction  facili- 
ties and  computing  laboratories,  as  well  as  actual 
testing  guarters.  It  has  numerous  experimentation 
conveniences  and  refinements  never  before  built 
into  any  single  tunnel,  and  is  streamlined  for  effi- 
ciency of  operation. 

Discussing  t  h  e  far-reaching  aviation  develop- 
ments which  promise  to  come  as  a  result  of  wind 
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tunnel  experimentation,  Wellwood  E.  Beall,  Boeing 
vice-president  of  engineering,  stated  that  the  speed 
of  sound  is  the  barrier  which  today  confronts  avia- 
tion engineers  in  their  guest  for  greater  and  greater 
speeds  for  aircraft.  'Until  we  can  solve  the  riddle 
of  this  mysterious  barrier,'  Beall  said,  'the  tantaliz- 
ing possibilities  of  such  developments  as  jet  propul- 
sion, insofar  as  speed  is  concerned,  will  be  gov- 
erned by  and  limited  to  the  speed  of  sound.  We 
need  to  conduct  an  indeterminate  amount  of  re- 
search at  speeds  approaching  the  speed  of  sound 
to  find  the  answers.' 

Model  planes  with  wingspreads  up  to  11  feet,  or 
full-scale  airplane  sections  of  the  same  maximum 
size,  can  be  tested  in  the  new  Boeing  tunnel.  An 
outstanding  feature  is  that  all  tunnel  controls  are 
centralized  in  the  panel  board  before  the  test  sec- 
tion, at  the  same  place  where  model  observations 
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are  made. 

The  tunnel's  tremendous  flow  of  air  is  created 
by  a  great  propeller-like  fan  24  feet  in  diameter. 
This  fan  consists  of  16  laminated  spruce  blades 
which  were  designed  and  built  by  Boeing  engi- 
neers. It  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  37-foot  steel 
drive-shaft,  16  inches  in  diameter,  which  connects 
the  fan  with  the  motor  and  clutch. 

The  synchronous  electric  motor,  built  by  Wes- 
tinghouse,  has  a  rating  of  18,000  horsepower  and 
maintains  a  constant  speed  of  514  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  speed  of  the  fan  is  regulated  by  a 
great  magnetic  coupling  or  'clutch,'  several  times 
larger  than  any  previously  built,  which  is  installed 
between  the  motor  and  the  fan.  This  coupling,  built 
by  the  Dynamatic  Corporation,  operates  on  a  mag- 
netic principle  and  regulates  precisely  the  speed 
of  the  fan  so  that  airplane  models  or  parts  can  be 
subjected  to  exact  wind  conditions.  Two  revolving 
metal  rings,  with  no  mechanical  connection,  are  in- 


side this  coupling,  the  ring  on  the  motor  side  being 
magnetized  so  that  when  it  turns  it  pulls  the  other 
ring  around  in  the  same  direction,  thus  transmitting 
power  from  the  motor  to  the  fan  shaft  through  air. 

The  tunnel  was  built  by  the  Austin  Company  on 
Boeing  specifications.  The  extreme  accuracy  of 
concrete  work  in  the  walls  of  the  tunnel's  test  sec- 
tion, where  very  close  tolerances  were  maintained, 
was  a  noteworthy  achievement. 

An  intricate  Boeing-designed  system  of  balance, 
capable  of  measuring  with  great  accuracy  lifts 
from  one-tenth  of  a  pound  up  to  8,000  pounds,  re- 
cords all  the  forces  acting  on  the  model  being  tested: 
lift,  drag,  yaw,  pitch,  roll  and  side  force.  An  in- 
genious automatic  printer,  which  is  part  of  an  im- 
pressive array  of  instruments  and  dials  on  the  main 
control  board  outside  the  test  section,  will,  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  record  and  print  on  a  tape  all  of 
the  forces  acting  on  the  model  at  that  instant. 

The  tunnel  bore  is  a  complete,  continuous-return 


A  model  of  the  Boeing  Flying  Fortress  mounted  in  test  section  of  the  new  Boeing  wind  tunnel. 

Photos  courtesy  Boeing  Aircraft  Co. 
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TOP:  One  of  the  four  sets  of  turning  vanes  in  the 
wind  tunnel. 

CENTER:  Main  control  room.  Three  engineers  are 
watching  the  model  in  the  test  section  while  two 
others  are  operating  the  test  instruments  on  the 
control  panel. 

BOTTOM:  Power  plant.  The  400  h.p.  starting  mo- 
tor is  shown  beside  the  18,000  h.p.  main  motor.  The 
gigantic  magnetic  clutch  can  be  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. 

COVER  PICTURE:  Looking  down  the  back  section 
of  the  new  Boeing  wind  tunnel. 


structure  which  follows  an  approximately  rectangu- 
lar course  450  feet  in  length.  It  varies  in  size  from 
8  feet  by  12  feet  in  the  'throat'  or  test  section  to 
27  Vi  feet  by  27  V^  feet  at  the  largest  part. 

When  operated  at  high  speed,  the  air  completes 
the  450-foot  circuit  in  less  than  two  seconds.  Inas- 
much as  11  percent  of  the  air  in  the  wind  tunnel  is 
expelled  and  replaced  with  fresh  air  at  every  'round 
trip'  for  cooling  purposes,  under  high  speed  oper- 
ation the  air  in  the  tunnel  is  completely  replaced 
with  fresh  air  three  times  per  minute.  A  pagoda- 
like structure,  known  as  an  interchanger  tower,  is 
located  atop  the  tunnel  building  and  is  used  for  the 
intake  and  exhaust  of  this  air. 

An  aerodynamics  laboratory  adjoins  the  wind 
tunnel,  with  a  reception  lobby  and  model-building 
shops  on  the  first  floor  and  engineering  offices  and 
tunnel  operations  room  on  the  second.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  Boeing  engineers  to  design, 
build  and  test  models  in  the  same  building. 

A  prime  consideration  throughout  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel  was  that  of  convenience  to  those  who 
were  to  operate  it.  For  instance,  an  overhead  mon- 
orail is  used  to  transfer  models  from  the  construc- 
tion shops  through  the  operations  room  and  into 
the  test  section,  where  the  pressure  cap  is  com- 
pletely removable  to  permit  ease  of  installation. 
Disassembly  of  models  is  not  required. 

The  tunnel  is  sound-proofed  throughout  and  even 
its  highest  speed  operation  is  scarcely  audible  in 
adjoining  quarters.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  tunnel  bore  is  built  with  thick  concrete 
walls  and  to  the  numerous  modern  facilities  and 
equipment  with  which  it  is  operated. 

— Information  and  pictures  by  courtesy 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Conflagration  Reveals 
Farm  Debt 

THE  rural  municipality  of  Edenwold,  Saskatche- 
wan, can  speak  with  authority  when  it  dis- 
cusses the  amount  of  farm  indebtedness  within 
its  boundaries  although  it  took  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  municipal  records  to  put  the  council 
in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Situated  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Regina,  Eden- 
wold No.  158  is  a  wheat  growing  and  mixed  farm- 
ing community.  In  January,  1942,  the  municipal  of- 
fice went  up  in  flames,  necessitating  a  search  for 
the  titles  on  all  land  in  the  municipality.  The  title 
search  uncovered  a  picture  of  farm  debt  which  so 
interested  and  startled  the  muncipal  officials  that 
the  original  undertaking  developed  into  a  debt  sur- 
vey extending  over  a  two  year  period. 

Early  in  March  in  Saskatoon  Mr.  Hinton  gave 
delegates  attending  the  convention  of  rural  munici- 
palities some  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  to  date: 

The  title  search  disclosed  that  of  the  total  1,406 
guarter  sections  comprising  the  municipality,  1,019 
were  either  mortgaged  or  registered  in  the  name  of 
a  bank,  mortgage  company  or  party  not  living  in 
the  municipality.  255  guarter  sections  had  caveats 
or  liens  registered  against  them.  Only  132  guarter 
sections  were  registered  in  the  names  of  resident 
farmers  and  a  proportion  of  these  owed  arrears  of 
taxes. 

A  further  survey,  carried  out  in  connection  with 
applications  for  adjustment  under  the  Farmers' 
Creditors  Arrangement  Act  (Equivalent  to  the  Fra- 
zer  Lemke  Act  in  the  U.  S.)  disclosed  that  the  total 
debt  on  100  farms  in  the  municipality  amounted  to 
$906,451.68  or  an  average  debt  of  $25.50  per  culti- 
vated acre. 

This  total  was  broken  down  as  follows:  Oil  and 
lumber,  $6,156.88;  local  debts  $12,441.29;  medical 
and  hospital  bills,  $11,600.50;  loans  owing  to  indi- 
viduals and  banks,  $30,339.31;  relief,  $54,913.13; 
taxes,  $95,536.50;  agreements  for  sale  and  mort- 
gages, $659,404.07. 

Most  of  the  mortgages,  Mr.  Hinton  told  the  dele- 
gates, were  acquired  in  the  year  1922  with  land 
values  vastly  higher  than  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, and  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  with 
unsatisfied  mortgages  had  receipts  showing  repay- 
ment of  more  than  the  oringinal  loan. 
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Edenwold  has  been  settled  some  60  years  and  the 
majority  of  its  present  residents  are  descendants  of 
the  original  settlers.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies 
from  one-quarter  to  two  sections  but  the  average 
farm  consists  of  three-quarter  sections.  Present  land 
values  range  from  $300  a  quarter  section  to  $5,000. 
Over  the  past  20  years  the  average  wheat  yield 
has  been  13  bushels  per  acre  and  the  average 
wheat  price  70  cents  per  bushel.  Part  of  the  muni- 
cipality is  the  heavy  black  gumbo  of  Regina's  wheat 
growing  plains — the  northern  half  was  originally 
solid  bush  but  has  been  50  percent  cleared.  Pres- 
ent-day cost  of  clearing  is  placed  at  $25  an  acre,  a 
cost  which,  Mr.  Hinton  declared,  made  it  uneco- 
nomic to  bring  more  land  under  cultivation.  Farm- 
ers on  the  bush  land  engaged  in  mixed  farming  and 
Edenwold  municipality  is  known  as  one  of  the  big- 
gest milk  shipping  districts  in  the  province  with  a 
ready  market  in  the  nearby  city  of  Regina. 

— The  Western  Producer,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

A  few  more  conflagrations  might  awaken  people 
to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  get- 
ting 'back  to  the  land'  does  not  mean  security, — 
particularly  under  the  Price  System.  According  to 
this  evidence  about  the  only  things  a  farmer  is 
'free'  to  do  under  the  'free  enterprise'  system  are  to 
work  and  to  go  into  debt. — Ed. 
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ENERGY  MEANS  PROGRESS 


MAN  ROSE  FROM  SAVAGERY  TO  BARBARISM 
THROUGH  A  CHANGE  IN  ENERGY  CONVERSION 


ALL  movement  of  matter  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  involves  a  corresponding  change  of 
energy.  While  energy  may  be  manifested 
in  various  forms,  such  as  heat,  chemical  energy, 
potential  energy,  kinetic  energy,  etc.,  and  may  be 
changed  from  one  of  its  various  forms  to  another, 
none  of  it  is  ever  lost,  but  all  of  it  tends  to  be  dissi- 
pated into  waste  heat. 

Engines,  whether  animate  or  man-made,  do  not 
create  energy,  but  merely  utilize  a  supply  of  avail- 
able energy  for  doing  work.  The  available  energy 
used  by  various  engines  usually  occurs  in  two 
forms — mechanical  energy  as  in  the  case  of  water- 
falls or  the  wind,  and  chemical  energy,  as  in  the 
case  of  fuels  and  food. 

END  PRODUCT  IS  WASTE  HEAT 

The  end  product  of  all  of  this  energy  is  waste 
heat,  but  until  now  we  have  not  inquired  as  to 
where  it  came  from  in  the  first  place.  Take  the  wa- 
terfall for  example,  which  is  continually  dissipating 
energy.  The  water  in  the  river  was  originally  de- 
rived from  rain  or  snow,  and  this  was  in  turn  eva- 
porated principally  from  the  ocean;  but  where  does 
it  come  from?  Obviously  the  only  source  of  heat 
in  the  open  ocean  is  the  sunshine;  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  ocean  and  other  bodies  of  water,  and  its 
energy  is  used  to  produce  evaporation.  Another 
part  of  the  sun's  energy  heats  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and,  by  causing  it  to  expand,  produces 
winds.  In  this  manner  the  evaporated  water  is 
carried  over  the  land.  Then,  upon  cooling,  the  wa- 
ter vapor  in  the  atmosphere  condenses  and  falls  as 
rain  and  snow,  and  this  in  turn  produces  rivers. 
Hence,  the  energy  of  the  waterfall  is  originally  de- 
rived from  the  energy  of  sunshine. 

When  foods  and  fuels  are  combined  chemically 
with  oxygen  the  combustion  produces  carbon  dioxide 
and  water  vapor,  while  in  the  process  heat  is  released, 
heat  that  was  provided  when  water  vapor  and 
carbon  dioxide  were  originally  united  to  produce 
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the  food  and  fuel  products.  A  large  class  of  foods, 
such  as  cereals,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  derived  di- 
rectly from  plants.  Fuels  such  as  wood  and  coal 
are  likewise  plant  products.  Most  of  the  energy 
contained  in  our  food  and  fuel  is  derived  directly 
from  plants.  Thus  we  see  that  all  energy  contained 
in  animal  tissue,  and  used  to  operate  the  animal 
bodies,  is  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
chemical  energy  of  plants.  Let  us  say  all  flesh  is 
grass. 

It  has  now  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that 
petroleum  has  been  derived  from  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  the  geologic  past  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  decay  by  burial  under  great  thick- 
nesses of  rock.  Hence,  this  energy  is  also  derived 
from  plants.  Among  plants  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is,  among  other  things,  largely  a  struggle  for 
sunshine.  Raw  materials  from  which  plants  are 
composed  are  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen plus  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter;  the  energy  is  derived  from  the  sunshine. 
Almost  all  the  energy  used  by  man  is  derived  from 
the  sunshine.  Most  of  the  activity — most  of  the 
movement  of  matter  on  the  face  of  the  earth — is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  result  of  sunshine. 

TRACE  SUN'S  ENERGY 

Let  us  trace  the  energy  from  the  sun.  Of  the  to- 
tal energy  contained  in  the  solar  radiation  which 
impinges  upon  the  earth,  approximately  37  percent 
is  reflected  back  into  space.  Another  part  of  the 
energy  of  the  sunshine  is  directly  absorbed  by  ob- 
jects upon  which  it  falls  and  is  converted  into  heat; 
still  another  part  causes  the  evaporation  of  water; 
another  part  is  consumed  in  expanding  the  gases 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  waters,  producing 
winds  and  ocean  currents.  Finally  a  part  is  con- 
verted by  the  chlorophyl  of  the  plants  into  the 
chemical  energy  required  by  plant-eating  animals 
and  these  latter  finally  become  the  food  for  carniv- 
orous animals. 
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As  we  have  already  shown,  a  part  of  the  plant 
energy  may  be  converted  into  mechanical  work  by 
means  of  man-made  engines;  in  a  similar  manner 
the  energy  of  waterfalls,  which  ordinarily  is  dissi- 
pated as  waste  heat,  may  be  made  to  drive  ma- 
chinery before  finally  being  reduced  to  waste  heat. 
The  end  product  of  all  these  processes  is,  however, 
low-temperature  waste  heat. 

Solar  radiation  impinges  upon  the  earth  as 
a  short  wavelength  radiation,  and  thereafter- 
undergoes  a  series  of  energy  changes,  each 
one  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics,  is  at  a  lower  scale 
of  degradation  than  that  preceding  it.  Finally, 
it  is  re-radiated  back  into  space  as  spent  long- 
wave radiation.  During  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  fhis  process,  fhe  winds  blow,  rivers 
flow,  and  plants  and  animals  grow  and  pro- 
pagate their  kind,  and  the  other  events  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  take  place, 

ENERGY  FLOW  IS  CONSTANT 

Since  the  total  flow  of  energy  on  the  earth  is 
practically  a  constant,  it  follows  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  cessation  or  diminution  of  this  pro- 
cess for  a  long  time  to  come.  While  the  total  flow 
of  energy  is  essentially  constant,  the  resulting  pic- 
ture, in  terms  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  of  plant  and  animal  life,  is  continuously 
changing.  This  change  is  itself  unidirectional  and 
irreversible;  that  is  to  say,  it  never  repeats  itself. 

Every  sort  of  mechanism,  both  inanimate  and  or- 
ganic— plant,  animal,  and  steam  engine — is  an  en- 
ergy-dissipating device.  Plants  require  solar  en- 
ergy; animals  require  chemical  energy  in  the  form 
of  food  derived  either  from  plants  or  from  other 
animals;  steam  engines  require  the  chemical  energy 
of  fuel. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  particular  kinds 
of  energy-consuming  devices  can,  in  general,  make 
use  of  energy  only  when  it  occurs  in  certain  forms. 
Thus,  a  steam  engine  cannot  utilize  the  energy  con- 
tained in  a  waterfall;  neither  can  a  horse  operate 
on  the  energy  contained  in  coal  and  gasoline.  Cer- 
tain animals,  the  herbivores,  can  utilize  only  the  en- 
ergy contained  in  a  limited  variety  of  plants.  Other 
animals,  the  carnivores,  can  utilize  only  energy  oc- 
curring in  the  form  of  meat.  Most  plants  can  util- 
ize only  the  energy  of  light  radiation. 

All  of  the  energy  used  by  every  kind  of  energy- 
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consuming  device  on  the  earth  is,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  derived  almost  without  exception,  ini- 
tially from  the  energy  of  sunshine.  The  energy  of 
sunshine  is  a  vast  flow  of  energy.  The  existence  of 
plants  and  animals  is  dependent  upon  a  successful 
competition  by  each  of  the  different  species  for  a 
share  of  this  total  flow. 

Everything  that  lives  requires  food,  air  and  solar 
radiation  in  one  form  or  another  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant competition  amonq  all  animals  and  plants  for 
a  larger  share  of  energy.  A  dynamic  equilibrium 
is  maintained  by  changes  in  population  of  various 
species  as  they  compete  for  sunlight,  food  and  air. 
Nature  tends  continually  to  restore  the  balance. 
Man  himself  is  in  competition  with  everything  else 
that  lives.    For  money?    No,  for  energy. 

With  this  picture  we  find  that,  if  left  alone,  each 
different  species  tends  to  come  to  a  stable  popula- 
tion. In  the  case  of  each  species  a  stationary  pop- 
ulation involves  an  equality  between  its  birth  rate 
and  its  death  rate.  Its  birth  rate  is  dependent  upon 
its  available  energy  supply;  and  its  death  rate  is 
determined  in  part  by  age  and  in  part  by  the  rate 
at  which  the  particular  species  itself  becomes  an 
energy  supply  in  the  form  of  food  for  other  species. 

A  disturbance  on  either  side  of  this  equation,  a 
change  in  the  food  supply,  or  a  change  in  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  eaten  or  dies,  will  disturb  this  dyna- 
mic equilibrium  one  way  or  the  other.  The  princi- 
ples discussed  above  are  just  as  valid  for  the  hu- 
man species  as  for  coyotes  or  rabbits  or  other  spe- 
cies. 

MAN  EARLY  FOOD  SOURCE 

Man  in  his  most  primitive  state,  before  he 
learned  to  use  fire  or  had  domesticated  plants  and 
animals,  lived  on  fruits,  grass  seeds,  nuts.  He 
probably  caught  and  ate  small  animals  and  per- 
haps insects.  Large  predatory  animals  such  as 
bears,  panthers,  lions  and  saber-toothed  tigers  were 
lurking  about.  Our  primitive  ancestors  formed  a 
part  of  the  natural  food  supply  of  these  animals. 
With  a  club  a  man  could  probably  kill  more  ani- 
mals for  food  than  he  could  have  caught  using  his 
hands. 

A  club  is  a  weapon  of  defense  as  well  as  of  of- 
fense. With  a  club  a  man  would  be  able  to  defend 
himself  from  beasts  of  prey,  and  would  accordingly 
decrease  the  rate  at  which  he  became  the  prey  of 
other  predatory  animals,  thus  disturbing  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  an  increase  of  human  population 
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in  the  given  area.  Let  our  primitive  man  discover 
the  use  of  fire;  this  would  prolong  the  average 
length  of  life  and  conseguently  increase  the  popu- 
lation. It  would  also  permit  man  to  invade  new 
and  colder  territories. 

The  discovery  of  the  use  of  fire  is  of  even  greater 
significance  in  another  way.  In  this  development 
that  we  have  outlined  the  only  part  of  the  total 
flow  of  solar  energy  that  had  been  diverted  into 
the  uses  of  man,  prior  to  the  use  of  fire,  was  that  of 
the  food  he  ate.  The  energy  reguirement  of  our 
primitive  ancestors  in  the  form  of  food  was  prob- 
ably not  greatly  different  from  that  of  today, 
namely,  about  2,300  to  2,600  kilogram-calories  per 
capita  per  day.  No  other  energy  was  utilized  than 
that  of  food  eaten. 

With  the  discovery  of  fire,  a  totally  new  source 
of  energy  was  tapped,  and  for  the  first  time  use 
was  made  of  extraneous  energy — energy  other  than 
from  food  eaten.  This  constituted  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  a  long  and  tortuous  evolution  in  learning 
to  convert  an  ever-larger  fraction  of  the  total  flow 
of  energy  into  uses  favorable  to  the  human  species. 
The  results  of  this  learning  to  direct  the  How  of  so- 
lar energy,  as  we  shall  see,  are  among  the  most 
momentous  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  life  on 
this  planet. 

Under  the  strenuous  competition  for  existence 
there  develops  in  a  given  area  between  the  various 
plant  and  animal  species  a  state  of  balance  or  of 


dynamic  eguilibrium.  This  state  of  balance  is  pre- 
carious and  is  subject  to  disturbances  by  a  change 
of  weather  conditions  and  hence  of  food  supply;  or 
it  can  be  disturbed  by  numerous  other  factors. 

The  human  species,  as  we  have  seen,  exists  as 
a  part  of  this  dynamic  web  of  life.  The  history  of 
the  human  species  since  prehistoric  times  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  animal  species  chiefly 
in  that  during  this  period  man  has  been  learning 
progressively  how  to  deprive  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  sun's  energy  from  other  animals  and 
direct  it  into  his  own  uses.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
ascendency  of  man,  and  has  wrought  unprecedented 
havoc  among  the  other  organisms  of  the  earth. 


This  article  is  fourth  in  a  series  selected  from 
the  scripts  of  broadcast  programs  given  by  W.  E. 
Walter  over  Station  W.K.P.A.  at  New  Kensington, 
Pa.  Though  based  on  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course,  they  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter.  They  are  intended 
merely  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  way 
Tchnocracy  develops  in  its  membership  a  mental 
attitude  of  inguiry  and  analysis  that  is  unigue.  This 
scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena 
enables  one  to  grasp  and  understand  the  social  im- 
plications underlying  events  and  happenings  in  the 
everyday  world.  For  previous  articles  in  this  series 
see  THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT  for  January, 
February  and  May. — Ed. 


BRAZIL   FINDS  IRON  BONANZA 


BRAZIL  WILL  TAP  BIG  IRON  DEPOSIT 

WASHINGTON,  April  15.  —  Brazil's  recently-discovered 
iron  deposit,  heralded  as  the  'greatest  known  mass'  of  hard 
iron  ore  in  the  world,  has  been  estimated  at  15,000.000,000 
tons.  This  would  give  Brazil  about  22  per  cent  of  the  world's 
estimated  iron  reserves,  says  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety. 

The  newly-discovered  deposit  is  in  the  region  around 
Belo  Horizonte,  50  miles  to  the  northeast  at  Itabira.  Near- 
by Caue  Peak  is  a  mountain  of  solid  hematite.  It  is  ringed 
by  other  iron  hills. 

War  Increased  Output 

When  this  new  mine  is  put  into  operation  it  is  expected 
to  produce  1,500,000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  to  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Before  the  war  Brazil 
exported  less  than  400,000  tons  of  iron  ore  a  year. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  iron  ore  in 
the  world,  with  an  output  of  75,000,000  tons  in  1940.  It  is 
also  an  importer,  normally  receiving  2,000,000  or  3,000,000 
tons  a  year. 

France  was  the  second  largest  prewar  producer,  with  more 
than  30,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  Soviet  Republic  was  third, 
followed  by  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Luxembourg. 
Algeria,  India  and  Spain.    The  war  caused  an  increase  of 
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production  in  most  countries;  1940  production  in  the  United 
States  was  half  again  that  of  1936. 

Products  Pile  Up 

The  annual  output  of  iron  raises  the  question  of  what 
becomes  of  such  vast  quantities  of  a  durable  metal.  The 
United  States  exports  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore, 
all  of  it  going  to  Canada.  Millions  of  tons  also  were  ex- 
ported annually  in  the  form  of  automobiles,  machinery, 
household  utensils  and  scrap. 

The  aggregate  of  small  losses  by  corrosion,  erosion  or 
abrasion,  in  sunken  ships  and  abandoned  oil  wells,  In  dis- 
carded tin  cans  and  other  bits  of  steel  tco  small  for  collec- 
tion as  scrap,  would  probably  run  into  millions  of  tons  in  a 
century. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  iron  and 
steel  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  90  years,  in 
the  form  of  buildings,  bridges,  railroad  equipment,  ships, 
automobiles,  tools,  machinery,  pipes,  bathtubs  and  many 
other  articles,  is  believed  to  be  still  in  service. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  total  tonnage  used  has  been  repur- 
chased by  steel  mills  and  foundries  as  scrap  to  be  made  into 
new  iron  or  steel— more  than  500,000,000  tons  since  1854.  The 
actual  loss  of  iron  compared  to  the  total  mined  is  small. 

— Seattle  Times. 
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WAR  JOB  PEAK  PASSED 

WASHINGTON,  May  7.—  (I.N.S.)—  Government  agencies 
disclosed  tonight  that  wartime  employment  apparently  had 
hit  its  peak  last  November,  and  that  since  then  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  has  declined  and  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation  has  doubled. 

No  reversal  of  the  downtrend  is  anticipated  by  govern- 
ment experts  unless  the  future  progress  of  the  war  should 
bring  developments  not  expected  at  present,  such  as  a  great 
number  of  changes  in  design  of  war  implements  that  would 
slow  up  the  smooth  course  of  production. 

An  overall  picture  of  the  situation  follows: 

Figures  compiled  by  the  labor  department's  bureau  of  la- 
bor statistics  show  employment  in  manufacturing  industries 
declined  from  16,229,000  in  November  to  15,512,000  in  March, 
a  drop  of  700,000. 

Employment  in  munitions  industries,  a  section  of  the 
manufacturing  group,  receded  from  9,700,000  in  November 
to  9,300,000  in  March,  accounting  for  400,000  of  the  700,000 
job  reduction  in  manufacturing  plants. 

Social  security  board  figures  disclose  that  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  unemployment  compensation  increased 
from  a  record  low  of  56,354  in  November  to  112,156  in  March. 

In  fact,  the  total  of  all  non-agricultural  employment,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  bureau,  was  43,600,000  in  March  of 
this  year,  a  drop  of  400,000  from  the  44  million  employed  in 
non-farming  activities  in  March,  1943. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

EGG  OVERSTOCK  WILL  GO  FOR  CATTLE  FOOD 

WASHINGTON — (UP) — War  Food  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones  said  today  that  government  egg  purchases  have 
reached  such  volume  that  some  stocks  will  be  diverted  to 
livestock  and  feed  because  of  inadequate  storage  facilities. 

WFA  has  bought  more  than  90,000,000  dozen  eggs  to  pre- 
vent a  collapse  of  the  market  and  to  support  prices  at  30 
cents  a  dozen.  Jones  said  the  government  intends  to  con- 
tinue buying,  but  will  divert  an  undisclosed  number  to  feed 
channels. — Seattle  Star. 

THREE  PLANTS  CLOSING,  MEN  TO  BE 
MOVED 

WASHINGTON,  May  31.— (AP)— The  last  four  produc- 
tion lines  of  the  government-owned  aluminum  plant  at 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  will  be  closed  shortly,  and  two  magnesium 
metal  plants  at  Wingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Manteca,  Calif.,  al- 
ready had  been  shut  down,  the  War  Production  Board  re- 
ported today. 

About  2,000  workers  will  be  laid  off  at  the  three  plants, 
WPB  said,  but  added  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  War  Manpower  Commission  to  place  them  in 
other  war  industries. 


LABOR  HOARDING  TERMED   RESULT  OF 
COST-PLUS 

NEW  YORK,  May  13.— (UP)— Roy  T.  Lemon,  director  of 
the  maintenance  and  repair  division,  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, said  today  that  payroll-padding  and  hoarding  of 
labor  had  resulted  from  cost-plus  contracts  under  which  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards  repaired  government-operated  cargo 
ships. 

He  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  merchant  marine 
fisheries  committee  that  there  is  a  "danger"  of  large  profits 
for  yards  operating  under  the  system  of  cost  plus  10  per  cent 
profit  contracts.  Loafing  on  a  job  is  "strictly  a  manage- 
ment affair,"  he  said,  adding  that  the  more  a  job  costs  "the 
greater  the  profit." — Seattle  Times. 

NEW  BROODER  DEVELOPMENT 

Newest  of  brooders  developed  by  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  is  the  infra-red,  which  uses  neither  fan  nor  curtains 
yet  keeps  floor  and  litter  dry.  Chicks  are  brooded  at  much 
lower  temperatures  and  with  less  mortality  than  before, 
poultrymen  who  have  tried  it  report.  Since  the  wire  ordi- 
narily used  for  heating  elements  is  not  available,  the  com- 
pany worked  out  methods  of  using  ordinary  iron  wire. 

— The  Washington  Farmer. 

2,700  JARS  OF  PEANUT  BUTTER  BURN 

IDAHO  FALLS,  April  24.— (AP)— The  Post-Register  said 
today  that  2,700  jars  of  "perfectly  good,  edible  peanut  but- 
ter" went  up  in  smoke  on  the  city  dump  Saturday. 

The  burning  followed  condemnation  proceedings  in  fed- 
eral court  because  the  jars  weighed  15.66  ounces  instead  of 
the  regular  16  ounces,  the  newspaper  added,  estimating  the 
value  of  the  133  cases  of  scarce  food  at  $675. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

PRODUCTION  RATE  RISES 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  rate  of  production  has  been  mul- 
tiplied by  more  than  six  and  one  half.  It  is  28  times  greater 
than  July,  1940,  when  the  rearmament  program  began. 

— United  States  News. 

BOLTS,  NUTS  SORTED  BY  NEW  MACHINES 

Two  novel  machines  which  he  calculates  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  war  industry,  were  described  yesterday 
by  Harvey  W.  Jacobson,  inventor  and  professional  bolt  and 
nut  sorter. 

One  of  the  machines  sorts  bolts  and  rivets,  ranging  from 
s,£  inch  to  3/32  inch  in  diameter  and  5.J4  inch  to  ^  inch  in 
length,  at  the  rate  of  20,000  an  hour.  The  other  separates 
nuts  of  the  type  used  by  the  aircraft  industry.  Jacobson 
devised  the  machine  at  his  shop,  90  Virginia  St.,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  James  P.  Swann,  shipyard  engineer. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party) . 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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People  May  Live  In 
Glass  Houses 

NEW  processes,   developed  thru  war-inspired 
research,  are  producing  a  new  kind  of  glass. 
Glass  that  can  be  sawed,  nailed  and  drilled 
may  soon  become  one  of  the  commonest  building 
materials. 

Military  secrecy  still  shrouds  the  details  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  developments  in  the  glass  in- 
dustry, which  has  made  more  progress  in  research 
during  the  war  than  perhaps  any  other  industry. 
The  post-war  era  will  find  glass  competing  with 
building  materials,  steel,  and  textiles. 

Glass  that  will  withstand  temperatures  of  more 
than  1800  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  resist  chemicals 
that  eat  away  stainless  steel  is  ready  to  speed  the 
manufacture  of  super-octane  gasoline.  One  war 
plant  is  already  using  27  miles  of  glass  piping. 
Heat-resistant  glass  is  making  tubes  that  are  the 
heart  of  electronics. 

Glass,  under  a  new  forming  process,  is  being 
molded  like  plastic  into  shapes  that  never  before 
could  be  made  cheaply  and  guickly  from1  glass. 
Being  one  of  the  best  insulators  known,  glass  will 
now  be  able  to  compete  with  plastics  in  new  elec- 
tric and  electronic  developments  which  require  deli- 
cate, accurately  made  parts. 

Glass  'foam,'  lighter  than  cork,  is  used  in  life 
rafts  and  life  preservers,  and  as  building  insulation. 
It  does  not  shatter  even  if  hit  by  a  bullet.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  coil  springs  of  glass. 

Of  especial  interest,  however,  is  the  development 
of  glass  as  a  light,  durable  material  that  can  be 
handled  as  readily  as  lumber,  does  not  shatter,  and 
can  be  worked  almost  as  easily  as  wood. 

The  old  conception  of  glass  as  we  have  known 
it  for  years  in  windows  and  mirrors  is  wholly  inade- 
ate  today.  One  glass  company  alone  has  over 
27,000  different  kinds  of  glass  developed  in  its  re- 
search laboratories.  One  new  type  can  be  filled 
with  molten  iron  while  resting  on  a  cake  of  ice, 
without  harmful  results. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Scientists  are  only  now 
beginning  to  understand  what  makes  glass  trans- 
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parent  altho  made  of  non-transparent  materials; 
what  makes  it  brittle  yet  able  to  withstand  press- 
ures that  would  soften  steel;  why  in  its  ordinary 
form  it  cannot  resist  violent  temperature  changes. 
The  horizons  widen  with  each  new  understanding. 

What  goes  into  the  furnace  determines  what  kind 
of  glass  comes  out.  In  some  new  kinds  of  glass 
formulas  are  so  exacting  that  one  small  grain  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  sand  in  a  ton  of  material  would  spoil 
the  entire  batch. 

So  the  glass  industry  moves  forward,  and  as  it 
moves  the  building  trades  workers  can  visualize  the 
day  when  they  will  handle  glass  as  extensively,  as 
casually,  and  in  much  the  same  manner  as  today 
they  handle  lumber  and  brick. 

—Elsie  Osier,  12248-1. 

Don't  Take  Our  Word  For  It 

FREQUENTLY  there  is  a  reaction  of  skepticism 
when  Technocrats  make  the  statement  that  our 
all-out  war  effort  is  delayed  by  business  and 
political  interference.  For  the  benefit  of  doubting 
Thomases  we  guote  an  item  on  'Alcohol  and  WPB,' 
from  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  by  Drew 
Pearson. 

ALCOHOL  AND  WPB 

'A  mysterious  hand  has  reached  inside  the  War 
Production  Board  to  hold  up  a  new  method  of  alco- 
hol production.  The  process,  developed  in  Ger- 
many, is  the  distillation  of  alcohol  from  sawdust 
and  wood  waste. 

'All  over  the  U.  S.  A.  there  is  a  great  surplus  of 
sawdust  and  wood  scraps  from  saw  mills.  In  some 
areas,  its  disposal  is  a  problem.  But  in  Germany, 
some  30  plants  are  in  operation  turning  sawdust  not 
only  into  alcohol,  but  yeast  and  cattle  feed. 

'This  same  process  has  been  tested  at  a  U.  S. 
forest  service  pilot  plant  at  Marquette,  Wis.,  and  re- 
cently plans  were  all  set  to  open  a  commercial 
plant  at  Willamette,  Ore.  The  Vulcan  Copper  and 
Supply  company  was  scheduled  to  do  the  job,  and 
J.  Alfred  Hall,  borrowed  from  the  forest  service  by 
WPB's  office  of  production  research  and  develop- 
ment, actually  had  gone  out  to  Oregon  to  inspect 
the  proposed  Willamette  site. 

'But  now  something  has  happened.  The  alcohol 
division  of  WPB  is  reported  to  be  quietly  throwing 
monkey  wrenches  into  the  works. 

'For  two  long  years,  WPB's  alcohol  division  had 
blocked   the   sawdust  alcohol  method  for  the   ob- 


vious reason  that  the  big  alcohol  companies  are  en- 
trenched with  the  Cuban  molasses  method.  Their 
plants  are  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  mo- 
lasses is  readily  accessible.  They  don't  want 
competition  from  the  lumber  regions  of  the  South 
and  Northwest.  But  finally,  because  of  the  desper- 
ate alcohol  shortage,  they  were  overruled  and  the 
Willamette  plant  was  authorized. 

'However,  queer  things  happened.  When  the 
Willamette  application  was  sent  by  registered  mail 
to  WPB,  it  was  "lost."  WPB  refused  to  act  without 
the  "original"  application,  so  valuable  weeks  were 
wasted  arguing. 

'Then,  an  engineer  named  Levy,  who  had  had 
experience  with  the  sawdust  method  in  Germany, 
was  brought  here  from  England.  This  time,  the 
Willamette  application  papers  were  ready.  But  an- 
other hitch  developed.  WPB  suddenly  found  some 
of  Levy's  credentials  unsatisfactory,  demanded  an 
FBI  investigation.  The  FBI  cleared  him,  but  still 
the  WPB's  alcohol  division  is  holding  things  up.' 


Technocracy  says,  'Don't  take  our  word  for  any- 
thing we  tell  you.  Investigate  and  learn  for  your- 
self.'   This  item  should  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

Price  System   Consistency 

C  ELECTED  tomatoes  can  now  be  had  packed  in 
fancy  cardboard  cartons,  1  lb.  to  the  carton. 
What  is  more,  they  peek  coyly  out  through  cel- 
lophane windows.  You  can't  get  at  them  and  pinch 
them  to  tell  how  ripe  they  are. 

Of  course  there  IS  a  paper  shortage,  and  cello- 
phane tape  is  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  but  who  are 
we  to  complain  if  the  box  makers  get  a  bright 
idea?    Business  is  business,  even  in  war  times! 


Recently  we  bought  tickets  for  a  performance  by 
a  popular  singer.  'Sorry  I  can't  give  you  ticket  en- 
velopes,' said  the  lady  in  the  box  office.  'We're  not 
allowed  to  use  them  because  of  the  paper  shortage. 
But  I  can  give  you  these,'  she  added,  handing  us 
two  expensively  gotten  up  display  sheets  advertis- 
ing future  attractions.  Both  were  rather  ornate,  two 
color  folders  approximately  7  by  11  inches.  They 
represented  many  man-hours  by  skilled,  highly 
paid  workers,  besides  the  expense  of  the  ink  and 
the  high-grade  paper  stock. 

— L.  L.  B. 
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You  can't  tell  Democrats  from  Republicans^  but 
Technocrats  can  always  be  distinguished  by  their  Reg- 
ulation Gray  suits  or  dresses.  This  dress  is  very  strik- 
ing, with  its  navy  blue  accessories,  especially  when 
brought  out  in  full  force  for  special  occasions. 

This  group  picture  was  taken  at  the  auditorium 
entrance  of  Seattle's  Section  Headquarters  during  Mr. 
McCaslin's  visit. 

The  main  office  of  Section  3,  R.D.  12247  is  on  the 
street  level  around  the  corner  in  this  same  building. 


McG&UiM,    ^ouSi    oj  Pacific 
Alosithwe&t  a   Bla    eZucc&id, 

DEO  W.  McCASLIN,  authorized  speaker  for  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  from  San  Francisco,  spent  his  va- 
cation of  one  month  on  a  tour  of  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding ten  cities  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancou- 
ver Island,  Canada. 

We  might  pause  to  ask  the  question,  'Where  will 
you  find  a  Free  Enterpriser  who  would  spend  his 
vacation  on  a  speaking  tour  without  remuneration?' 
Mrs.  Wilma  McCaslin  accompanied  the  speaker 
and  added  a  great  deal  of  support  in  the  entire 
tour. 

The  meetings  this  side  of  the  49th  parallel  were 
as  follows: 

Junction  City,  Ore.;  Tacoma,  Bellingham,  Everett, 
Seattle,  Puyallup,  and  Vancouver,  Washington;  and 
Portland,  Oregon. 

While  these  meetings  were  very  successful  they 
were  not  as  outstanding  as  those  in  Canada.  As 
an  example,  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  tickets  for  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Vancouver  Hotel  Ballroom  were 
sold  out  three  days  in  advance.  Another  hall  was 
rented  and  filled  with  five  hundred  enthusiastic 
Canadians.  A  public  address  system  was  set  up 
and  connected  with  the  hotel  microphone.  No 
speaker  was  in  evidence  except  a  voice,  yet  many 
of  those  present  made  application  for  membership, 
and  they  also  purchased  an  astounding  amount  of 
official  literature. 

The  rest  of  the  tour  in  Canada  proved  that  our 
Canadian  neighbors  across  that  imaginary  line  are 
well  aware  of  social  change  and  determined  to  or- 
ganize and  prepare  for  it. 

Technocracy  salutes  this  fine  contribution  of  Reo 
McCaslin's. 
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A  capacity  crowd  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  aa  Reo  McCaslin  pre- 
sented Technocracy's  Victory  Pro- 
gram of  the  four  M's,  in  Seattle's 
Section  Auditorium,  en  May  26. 


Price  System  obstructions  have 
interfered  with  the  completion  of 
Section  3's  reconstruction  work.  An 
agreement  has  finally  been  made 
with  the  new  owners  of  the  building 
and  the  lease  has  been  extended,  so 
the  work  can  now  be  carried  out  as 
planned. 


IF    WAR    CAN    TURN    THE    WHEELS     OF    INDUSTRY,    SO    CAN     PEACE. 
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Free 


Enterprise 


The  SPIRIT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE,  which  big  busi- 
ness, party  politicians  and  the  financial  fraternity  of  these 
United  States  are  trying  so  hard  to  'recapture,'  IS  A 
GHOST.  It  is  a  ghost  which  belongs  only  with  America's 
dead  past;  a  past  wherein  America's  resources  have  been 
exploited,  America's  potential  abundance  has  been  re- 
strained and  the  welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  America's 
citizens  has  been  neglected. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  THAT  GHOST 
MUST  BE  PERMANENTLY  LAID;  when  America's 
abundance  must  be  released  and  freely  distributed;  when 
the  objective  of  the  operation  of  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try and  this  continent  shall  not  be  the  perpetuation  of  'free 
enterprise'  for  PRIVATE  PROFIT,  but  shall  be  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  the  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

WHILE  PRICE  SYSTEM  POSTWAR  PLANNERS 
PURSUE  THE  GHOSTS  OF  THE  PAST  TECHNOC- 
RACY DELIVERS  A  DESIGN  FOR  AMERICA'S  FU- 
TURE. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen,  11834-3. 

(Section  Stamp) 
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— Photo  courtesy  Link-Belt  Speeder  Corporation. 
AUDACITY  PLUS:     Beginning  operations  for  a  bridge  over  the  Robertson  River,  on  the  Alaskan  Highway.     See  page  7. 
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THE  ANONYMOUS  ARMY 


OUR  ARMY  OF  UNSUNG  HEROES  —6,000  UN- 
KNOW  RESEARCH  SCIENTISTS  AND  TECHNICIANS 


IN  1942  the  German  submarines  closed  in  for 
the  kill.  New  devices  and  new  tactics  had 
increased  the  underwater  menace  to  alarm- 
ing proportions.  Ships  were  being  sunk  faster 
than  they  were  being  built.  The  lifeline  to  Europe 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  completely  sev- 
ered. 

Congressmen  raised  their  voices  in  anguish; 
the  President  lost  sleep  in  his  mental  travail. 
But  nothing  came  of  it.  The  passage  of  laws 
and  the  issuance  of  directives  held  no  solution 
for  the  tragic  problem.  Blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  were  of  no  avail.  Nor  were  the  hopes  and 
opinions  of  the  nation's  pundits  of  the  slightest 
assistance. 

OUR  UNKNOWN  HEROES 

Then  'out  of  the  mouth  of  hell,  into  the  valley 
of  death,  rode'  some  6,000  scientists  and  techni- 
cians. Not  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  military 
splendor  but  wearing  the  modest  garb  of  ano- 
nymity, the  unknown  heroes  came  gallantly  to 
the  rescue  and  our  American  civilization  was 
saved  from  the  menace  of  Fascism  from  abroad. 

That  it  (disaster)  never  came  was  due  to 
a  double  break:  the  Germans  got  their  im- 
provements into  play  later  and  the  Allies 
earlier  than  expected.  When  the  chips  were 
down,  U.  S.  scientists  won.  In  the  last  ten 
days  of  March  1943  U-boat  ship  sinkings 
dramatically  dropped  two-thirds.  They 
have  continued  to  decline  ever  since.  (Time, 
April  3,  1944.) 


When  the  call  for  rapid  expansion  in  the  air- 
plane industry  came  from  the  President,  engineer 
pools  were  established,  and  the  technical  secrets 
of  the  different  companies  were  made  available 
to  all.  Problems  were  allocated  to  the  engineer 
or  technician  best  gualified  by  experience  and 
equipment  to  effect  their  solution.  The  scientific 
'know-how'  of  the  industry  was  mobilized  for  the 
one  purpose  of  producing  the  best  planes  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  and  in  the  largest  quantity. 
The  success  of  this  tactic  has  been  demonstrated. 

Similarly  the  research  scientists  were  mobil- 
ized under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  technological 
preparedness  of  the  United  States  was  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Alarmed  at  the  unreparedness  of  America  in 
military  technology,  in  1940  he  consulted  Presi- 
dent James  B.  Conant,  Harvard;  President  Karl  I. 
Compton,  M.  I.  T.;  Dean  Richard  C.  Tolman,  Cal- 
tech;  and  later  with  Dr.  Alfred  Newton  Richards, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker, 
M.  I.  T.;  Harvey  Bundy,  Army,  and  Adm.  J.  A. 
Furer. 

These  men  became  the  high  command  of  the 
research  body  that  was  formed  to  provide  the 
scientific  weapons  with  which  American  soldiers 
have  since  competed  on  equal  or  superior  terms 
with  the  enemy. 

Dr.  Bush  also  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Army  and  Navy's  Joint  Committee  on  New  Weap- 
ons and  Equipment,  the  first  civilian  in  United 
States   history  to  occupy  such  a  position  on  a 
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military  tribunal. 

In  some  300  universities  and  laboratories,  6,000 
top  scientists,  immediately  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor, were  assigned  the  jobs  they  were  to  do  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  pace  with  the  admittedly  superior 
scientific  work  of  the  German  enemy. 

Strangely  enough  in  this  Price  System  world,  no 
time  was  lost  in  haggling  over  rates  of  pay.  No 
contracts  were  negotiated  guaranteeing  the  scien- 
tists and  technologists  their  just  share  in  profits  that 
might  accrue  as  a  result  of  their  discoveries.  They 
waived  their  rights  in  royalties,  bonuses  or  medals. 
In  the  total  absence  of  money  incentive  or  even  the 
honor  of  recognition,  this  body  of  men  became  the 
secret  weapon  of  the  United  nations.  (Technocrats 
have  repeatedly  been  advised  that  the  Technate 
would  not  operate  because  of  the  lack  of  a  money 
incentive.) 

SCIENTIFIC  FINDINGS  POOLED 

Credit  must  also  be  given  to  a  similar  body  of 
scientists  and  technicians  in  England  who  contrib- 
uted egually  to  the  successful  culmination  of  a  joint 
endeavor.  They  pooled  their  knowledge  with  that 
of  the  Americans  to  the  end  that  time  be  saved  and 
perfection  acguired. 

The  work  was  carried  o  u  t  with  incredible  se- 
crecy. Only  parts  of  certain  problems  were  given 
to  individuals.  The  whole  plan  was  known  only  to 
the  few  head  men.  Villages  were  built  and  walled- 
in,  preventing  admission  of  any  person  not  triply 
guaranteed.     There  were  no  leaks. 

Historians,  should  they  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
past,  will  most  probably  place  the  turning  point  in 
the  war  at  the  battle  of  Stalingrad.  Historians  are 
prone  to  record  only  the  dramatic.  In  fact,  the  turn- 
ing point  came  when  a  number  of  devices  perfected 
by  American  scientists  and  technologists  were 
turned  against  the  menace  of  the  U-boat.  Had  the 
submarine  campaign  succeeded  it  is  most  doubtful 
that  Russia  could  have  won  through  to  victory 
alone. 

It  was  the  perfection  of  known  devices  rather 
than  discovery  of  new  weapons  that  played  a 
major  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Radar  was 
known  to  the  enemy.  So  were  the  supersonic  lis- 
tening devices  that  permitted  the  location  of  the  un- 
derwater boats.  Supersonic  locators  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  sound  recording  devices  that 
picked  up  the  sound  of  the  propeller.  They  were 
rather  an  instrument  that  sends  a  beam  out  into  the 


ocean  and  then  picks  up  the  echo  on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  employed  in  radar. 

The  combination  of  this  device  and  others  not 
yet  disclosed,  together  with  the  use  of  carrier-borne 
planes,  spelled  the  doom  of  Hitler. 

The  'duck,'  amphibious  landing  craft  was  an- 
other development  made  possible  by  these  technol- 
ogists. The  effectiveness  of  this  landing  craft  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  South  Pacific  and  in  the 
recent  landings  in  France. 

Radar  with  its  magical  gun  sighting  and  locating 
of  enemy  planes,  together  with  the  device  that  per- 
mits bomb  direction  against  targets  hidden  by 
smoke,  fog  or  darkness,  was  perfected  by  Dr.  Bush's 
colleagues. 

So  also  was  the  recoil  mechanism  that  permitted 
the  firing  of  75  mm.  cannon  from  planes.  It  is  to 
be  recalled  that  the  most  effective  artillery  in  World 
War  I  was  the  French  75,  of  the  same  calibre. 

Another  perfection  of  a  known  weapon  was  the 
rocket  which  was  used  so  effectively  in  landings  in 
the  South  Pacific,  and  which  has  contributed  much 
to  the  landings  in  France.  Recently  a  news  story 
recorded  the  sinking  of  a  submarine  by  a  rocket 
fired  from  a  plane  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The 
accuracy  of  this  weapon  hitherto  difficult  to  control, 
was  the  result  of  American  research.  The  bazooka, 
the  two-man  rocket  gun,  also  was  made  possible 
by  unknown  researchers  in  the  Army  of  Anonym- 
ity. 

Among  other  important  devices  and  proceeds 
perfected  or  discovered  by  Dr.  Bush  and  his  col- 
leagues were:  Torpedoes  that  steer  themselves  and 
travel  at  a  speed  of  50  m.p.h.  for  five  miles;  moth- 
proofing soldiers'  woolen  clothes;  fireproofing  of 
flying  suits  and  other  clothing;  power-operated  gun 
turrets;  fluorescent  and  phosphorescent  materials 
which  enable  soldiers  and  airmen  to  see  objects  at 
night;  speeding  penicillin  production,  and  the  mos- 
quito bomb  so  valuable  in  the  South  Pacific. 

SUPPORTS  TECHNOCRACY'S  STATEMENT 

Directly  in  support  of  the  statement  made  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  that  Total  Conscription  would 
eliminate  the  quarrels,  confusion  and  discord  that 
have  marked  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  the  article  by  Time: 

In  war-blase  Washington  OSRD  is  regarded 
almost  with  awe.  Significantly,  this  is  less  be- 
cause of  its  scientific  accomplishments  than 
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because  of  ifs  smooth  operation.  OSRD  is  one 
of  the  few  executive  agencies  that  in  four  tur- 
bulent years  has  had  no  internal  quart  els,  no 
reorganization;  its  original  line-up  of  top  men 
is  still  intact. 

While  credit  for  this  phenomenon  is  given  to 
the  director,  Dr.  Bush,  it  might  quite  well  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  wholly  non-profit  organi- 
zation made  up  of  scientifically  trained  men  who 
are  notoriously  inept  in  financial  calculations. 

Dr.  Bush  and  his  colleagues  have  only  once  more 
demonstrated  the  correctness  of  statements  hitherto 
made  by  Technocracy  Inc.  In  outlining  the  mini- 
mum of  steps  necessary  to  the  defense  of  our  con- 
tinent, long  before  we  were  attacked.  Technocracy 
Inc.  proposed  the  conscription  into  a  permanent 
army  of  one  million  scientist-engineers.  That  Dr. 
Bush  supports  this  proposal  is  indicated  by  his 
statement  in  the  article  in  Time: 

If  we  had  been  on  our  toes  in  war  technol- 
ogy ten  years  ago,  we  would  probably  not 
have  had  this  damn  war. 

WAR  SPEEDS  TECHNOLOGY 

Yet  it  is  the  history  of  Technology  that  rapid  ad- 
vancement always  accompanies  war.  Many  of  our 
inventions  have  been  perfected  during  periods  of 
military  conflict.  This  phenomenon  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Theodore  J.  Kreps,  economic  advisor  to 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  in  a 
statement  delivered  to  that  body. 

The  military  is  in  fact  the  ideal  form  toward 
which  a  purely  mechanized  system  of  industry 
tends.  It  affords  large-scale  demand  for  abso- 
lutely standardized  goods.  .  .  Moreover  a  na- 
tion at  war  is  an  ideal  customer.  It  makes 
large  demand  for  steel  and  iron  and  machin- 
ery— that  is,  the  durable  goods  recovery  so 
much  emphasized  by  certain  analysts  takes 
place — and  then  in  the  process  of  battle  these 
are  sunk  or  shot  to  pieces.  No  problem  of 
overcapacity  or  resistance  to  replacement  re- 
mains to  block  further  sales. 

Technology,  in  short,  not  only  accounts  for 
a  good  part  of  the  increased  physical  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  life  in  modern  war  but  it 
shares  no  small  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  terrific  economic,  social,  and  political  re- 
adjustments that  modern  war  brings  in  its 
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wake.  (Part  30,  T.  N.  E.  C.  Reports  p.  16262.) 

Another  explanation  of  the  phenomenal  advances 
of  science  and  technology  during  war  lies  in  the 
freeing  of  the  technological  enterpriser  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  'free  enterprise'  system.  A  statement 
of  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Wyoming,  on 
page  16273  of  the  above  report: 

Well,  the  ordinary  commercial  industry  can- 
not undertake  research  except  as  an  incident 
to  its  own  enterprise.  It  must  be  upon  a  profit 
basis.  The  Government  on  the  other  hand, 
can  undertake  research  without  respect  to  the 
profitable  phase  of  it  all. 

Watson  Davis,  Director,  Science  Services  p.  16272 
of  same  report,  explains  why  our  aviation  industry 
has  made  such  gigantic  strides  and  supports  Tech- 
nocracy's proposal  for  a  technological  army. 

The  Government  can  do  certain  things  in  re- 
search that  no  commercial  concern  would  be 
justified  in  doing.  I  think  one  example  of  that 
is  the  very  extraordinary  record  of  the 
N.  A.  C.  A.,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aeronautics,  in  aviation  research,  undertak- 
ing a  job  of  development  which  industry  cer- 
tainly was  in  no  position  to  do,  and  which  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  aeronautical  industry 
to  a  remarkable  extent. 

All  of  which  fails  to  support  the  vociferous  claims 
of  'Free  Enterprisers'  to  credit  for  the  success  of 
Americans  in  the  present  war. 

Had  the  direction  of  the  technological  phases  of 
the  war  in  all  its  aspects  been  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  such  men  as  those  who  composed  this  body 
of  scientists,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the  war  would 
be  much  farther  advanced?  The  adoption  of  Tech- 
nocracy's proposal  for  Total  Conscription  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor  would  have  made  such  opera- 
tion inevitable. 

NOT  YET  TOO  LATE 

The  adoption  of  Total  Conscription  even  at  this 
late  date  would  prevent  the  demobilization  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Technological  Army  of  Anonymity 
and  permit  their  continued  operation  following  the 
peace,  to  the  end  that  the  third  and  fourth  Free- 
doms, Freedom  from  Want  and  Freedom  from  Fear 
might  be  transported  from  the  Never-Never  Land  of 
a  politician's  dream  into  the  realm  of  reality. 

—Chas.  T.  Hickey. 
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NEW  PAINT  FOR  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS 

A  new  kind  of  plastic  paint  for  the  bottoms  of  warships 
has  reduced  the  fuel  used  by  the  United  States  Fleet  by 
perhaps  10  per  cent. 

The  paint  also  has  given  the  Navy  a  direct  fighting  ad- 
vantage by  making  advanced  base  and  continental  drydocks 
more  available  for  battle  repairs,  due  to  a  saving  of  time 
formerly  needed  to  repaint  ship  bottoms. 

The  plastic  contains  compounds  poisonous  to  marine 
growths  that  foul  ship  bottoms.  Thus,  American  fighting 
ships  now  are  able  to  stay  out  of  drydock  for  18  months, 
with  only  an  inconsequential  reduction  in  speed  due  to  foul- 
ing. Fewer  tankers  are  needed.  Corrosion  of  ship  hulls  is 
noticeably  lower. 

The  new  paint  may  be  put  on  without  all  hands  on  the 
ship  having  to  turn  in  to  do  the  job,  as  formerly.  And  it 
costs  only  half  as  much  as  the  old,  peacetime  plastic  paint. 

— Seattle  Times. 

GIANT  KILLERS— POCKET  SIZE 

Hidden  in  jungle  pools,  in  rivers  and  lakes,  awaiting  the 
chance  to  strike  down  our  fighting  forces,  lurks  an  invisible 
enemy  with  giant  possibilities  of  death  and  destructon — dis- 
ease. But  he  waits  in  vain,  for  carried  by  each  Amercan 
soldier  is  a  pocket-sized  giant  killer — Halazone.  Typhus, 
disentery,  all  the  dangers  of  polluted  water  hold  no  terrors 
for  our  men  on  the  battlefields  today.  One  tablet  of  Hala- 
zone in  a  canteen  purifies  water,  permits  soldiers  to  quench 
their  thirst  safely. — Business  Week. 

GERM  TRAP 

To  protect  fighting  men  in  closely  quartered  barracks  and 
hospital  wards  against  respiratory  diseases,  Army  doctors 
appear  to  have  hit  upon  a  way  to  catch  the  offending  or- 
ganisms by  treating  floors,  beds  and  blankets  with  a  whit- 
ish emulsion  containing,  among  other  ingredients,  mineral 
oil,  and  oleic  acid.  The  invisible  film,  which  is  colorless, 
odorless,  non-sticky  and  no  fire  hazard,  adds  from  1  to  2 
percent  to  the  weight  of  the  blankets,  insuring  greater 
warmth.  This  is  a  protection  against  influenza,  scarlet  fe- 
ver, diphtheria,  or  streptococcal  sore  throat. 

— Newsweek. 

OIL  THAT  THICKENS  AS  IT  HEATS  FOUND 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  May  3.— (AP)—  A  lubricating  oil  which 
becomes  thicker  instead  of  thinner  as  it  is  heated  has  been 
developed  by  a  researcher  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California. 

At  present  it  is  only  a  laboratory  curiosity,  but  some  day 
it  may  influence  the  performance  of  engines,  particularly 
along  the  high-Altitude  air  lanes  and  in  the  polar  regions. 


PLASTIC  RIVETS  IN  PLANES 

SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.,  June  3.— Aircraft  engineers  have 
designed  a  plastic  rivet.  The  glass-like,  center-bored  rivet 
is  inserted  and  then  expanded  with  compressed  air  to 
clinch  in  place.  Engineers  say  it  weighs  less  than  metal, 
saves  time  in  assembly  and  can  be  colored  to  match  riveted 
materials. — Seattle  Times. 

PLASTIC  BOTTLES 

Experimental  work  on  blowing  plastic  bottles  in  molds 
normally  used  for  glass  is  making  progress.  Plastic  will 
probably  be  polystyrene  for  lightness,  strength,  clarity,  and 
imperviousness  to  liquids.  Mechanical  blowing  is  not  yet 
worked  out,  but  the  experimenters  are  beginning  to  get  rid 
cf  the  "bugs"  in  the  process.  First  production  bottles  will 
be  in  small  sizes  for  the  pharmaceutical  trade.  Plastic  milk 
bottles  will  have  to  wait. — Business  Week — June,  1944. 

NEW  PLASTIC  SEAL 

An  electron  microscope  that  can  make  ordinarily  invisi- 
ble objects  look  as  much  as  200,000  times  their  real  size  is 
operated  by  means  of  a  vacuum.  It  therefore  requires  an 
absolutely  air  tight  seal  for  all  the  openings.  Rubber  was 
tried  but  it  couldn't  stand  the  constant  pressure  of  the  oil 
that  reached  it  from  the  vacuum  pump.  Leaks  developed 
quickly  and  sulphur  in  the  rubber  occasionally  got  into  the 
instrument,  upsetting  its  delicate  workings.  After  two  years 
and  many  failures,  scientists  tried  the  oil-resisting  synthetic 
rubber  used  for  building  bullet-sealing  gasoline  tanks,  high- 
pressure  hydraulic  seals,  etc.  A  new  compound  of  this  ma- 
terial was  found,  that  could  stand  the  high  pressures  with- 
out weakening.  Gaskets  of  this  material  were  made  and 
tested.  They  provided  a  perfect  seal — and  the  microscope 
stayed  sealed. — B.  F.  Goodrich. 

PAPAYA  LEAVES  TENDERIZE  TOUGH  MEAT 

Hawaiians  and  South  Americans  have  always  known  that 
refractory  cuts  of  meat  wrapped  in  papaya  leaves  or  even 
boiled  with  the  leaves  came  out  tender  as  a  porterhouse 
steak.  There  is  a  South  American  belief  that  old  hogs  and 
other  animals  fed  on  the  leaves  acquire  tender  flesh,  and 
that  tough  meat  hung  in  a  papaya  tree  becomes  more  read- 
ily digestible. 

And  now  science  and  industry  use  the  milk  juice  of  the 
fruit  and  the  cut  plant,  called  papain,  to  manufacture  medi- 
cines to  relieve  dyspepsia,  to  cure  meats,  to  tan  leather,  and 
to  prevent  shrinkage  of  wood. 

Most  of  our  papain  came  from  Ceylon,  India,  and  Japan. 
For  our  future  supplies  we  are  looking  hopefully  to  Hawaii 
and  South  America  where  the  rapidly  growing  plant  needs 
no  cultivation. 

A  papaya  leaf  with  every  meat  stamp  would  be  a  boon 
to  American  cooks. — Consumers'  Guide. 
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Audacity  Plus 


BRIDGE -BUILDERS  DEMONSTRATE  HOW  TO 
ACHIEVE  FIRM  AND  STABLE  FOUNDATION 


IMAGINATION  and  audacity  are  imponderable: 
they  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured;  but  that 
they  have  a  great  influence  on  our  progress  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid.  Imagination  never  built  a 
bridge,  yet  no  bridge  was  ever  constructed  in  which 
imagination  did  not  play  a  vital  part. 

Bridges  are  built  to  overcome  interference.  It  is 
because  rivers  and  streams  interfere  with  man's 
travel  or  transportation  that  he  works  out  this 
means  of  crossing  them,  instead  of  going  around 
or  through  them. 

Each  bridge  is  a  separate  problem,  because  the 
physical  factors  in  each  instance  are  different.  In 
his  mind  an  engineer  can  see  the  finished  structure 
of  a  bridge,  but  before  one  load  of  sand  is  moved 
or  one  timber  cut;  before  a  piece  of  steel  is  fabri- 
cated, the  entire  project  must  be  studied  in  the 
most  minute  detail.  Not  until  the  final  survey  is 
completed  and  the  last  blueprint  is  made  will  the 
actual  construction  begin;  and  even  then,  the  entire 
job  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design.  There  is  no  more  occasion  then  for  imagi- 
nation. Only  the  fundamental  physical  reguire- 
ments  of  the  job  will  rule  from  then  on  out. 

The  audacity  of  such  an  undertaking  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  picture  on  page  2,  which  shows  the 
beginning  of  operations  for  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Robertson  River — one  of  the  units  on  the 
Alaska  Highway.  In  view  of  the  size  of  the  under- 
taking the  machinery  looks  so  small;  yet  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  knows  exactly  where  to  move  the 


COVER   PICTURE 

UELICOPTERS,  such  as  the  Sikorsky  R-4 
photographed  during  landing  tests  on 
Navy  craft,  are  among  the  many  new  aviation 
developments  under  constant  experiment  and 
development  by  the  AAF  Materiel  Command 
at  Wright  Field,  Ohio. 
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first  load  of  sand,  because  he  has  the  blueprints  to 
go  by. 

A  signifcant  feature  of  construction  on  the  Alaska 
Highway  was  the  discovery  that  certain  sections  of 
the  roadway  could  be  developed  only  when  the 
ground  was  solidly  frozen.  Once  the  excavations 
were  made  and  the  supports  installed  they  could 
be  counted  on  to  remain  firm  and  staunch;  but  the 
work  could  not  be  done  so  long  as  the  ground  was 
in  a  more  or  less  fluid  condition. 

An  analogy  may  be  drawn  with  our  war  opera- 
tions and  our  national  economy.  We  are  trying  to 
control  the  hard,  stern  factors  of  total  war  with  a 
medium  as  fluid  and  unstable  as  any  bed  of  guick- 
sand.  Technocracy  has  made  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey and  has  drawn  up  blueprints  for  the  design  of 
operation  called  for  by  the  physical  factors  involved 
in  the  necessities  of  total  war.  This  design,  Tech- 
nocracy's Victory  Program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money,  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None,  calls  for  the 
'guick-freezing'  of  all  of  our  present  financial  opera- 
tions for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months 
thereafter.  Only  so  can  we  gain  the  necessary  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  bridge  over  the  present 
emergency  and  reach  the  high  ground  of  abundant 
living  for  all  without  becoming  bogged  down  in  the 
mire  of  a  depression  that  otherwise  will  be  worse 
than  anything  that  has  ever  gone  before. 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 

TECHNOCRACY'S    PAMPHLETS 

Total  Conscription,  Some  Questions  Answered....  10c 

Technocracy  in  Plain  Terms 5c 

Introduction  to  Technocracy  25c 
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America — Now  and  Forever  15c 
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The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 


CONGRESS  RECOGNIZES  THAT  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE IS  INADEQUATE  TO  HANDLE  THE  JOB 


THE  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  utterly  condemns  the 
private  enterprise  system  that  has  spawned  it. 
If  private  enterprise  were  really  such  a  won- 
derfully efficient  system  as  its  adherents  claim 
there  would  be  no  question  of  its  ability  to  absorb 
the  returning  service  men  and  women  on  an  equit- 
able basis  with  the  rest  of  the  citizenry.  The  very 
fact  that  there  is  so  much  agitation  is  an  indication 
of  its  inadequacy.  The  frantic  efforts  of  Congress 
to  forestall  trouble  by  special  legislation  is  a  con- 
fession and  a  demonstration  of  the  weakness  in- 
herent in  the  system  itself. 

We  have  drafted  our  young  men  and  women  in 
vast  numbers  and  have  sent  them  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  to  fight  for  us.  As  long  as  they 
are  so  engaged  we  make  sure  they  are  well  sup- 
plied with  the  best  of  food,  clothing  and  equipment, 
and  we  pay  them  not  less  than  $50  a  month — many 
of  them  a  lot  more.  At  the  same  time  we  make 
some  provision  for  their  dependents  at  home,  so 
their  minds  may  be  easy  and  they  can  concentrate 
on  the  big  job.  That  a  lot  of  them  will  never  return 
is  apart  from  the  point  under  consideration. 

The  G.  I.  Bill  is  concerned  especially  with  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  those  who  come  back  hop- 
ing to  take  up  their  normal  places  in  society.  While 
they  are  away  the  job  of  supplying  them  is  carried 
on  as  a  national  operation,  but  it  is  being  exploited 
to  the  limit  by  private  enterprise  at  government 
expense,  and  the  result  is  literally  thousands  of 
new  millionaires.  Even  the  average  man  is  han- 
dling more  money  today  than  he  has  ever  handled 
in  his  life  before.  The  men  in  the  service  know 
this.  Knowing  it,  what  will  be  their  reaction  when 
they  learn  what  the  G.  I.  Bill  proposes  to  provide 
for  them  as  their  'rights'? 

A  reporter  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Frank 
K.  Reilly,  analyzes  the  bill  in  detail.    He  states: 

Here's  what  the  G.  /.  Bill  of  Rights  means  to 
your   boy — and   your   neighbo r — when   he 


comes  from  war. 

This  bill — given  unanimous  approval  yester- 
day by  senate  and  house  conferees — means 
that  there  will  be  no  more  crippled  apple  ped- 
dlers when  peace  comes  to  the  world:  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  tragic  days 
following  the  last  war,  when  forgotten  heroes 
sold  their  medals  for  a  mouthful  of  food! 

How  can  we  guarantee  to  avoid  these  evils  when 
the  basic  conditions  are  the  same,  and  even  worse 
than  at  the  end  of  World  I,  and  the  tax  burden  is 
so  very  much  greater?  A  wounded  sailor  returned 
from  the  South  Pacific  recently  reported  that  the 
temper  of  the  men  there  was  expressed  by  one  who 
said,  'Things  won't  be  the  same  as  they  were  after 
the  last  war.  We'll  be  damned  if  we're  going  to 
fight  this  war  and  then  go  home  and  be  taxed  to 
pay  for  it  too!' 

It  assures  your  boy  a  full  share  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  opportunity  which  he  is  offer- 
ing his  life  to  defend. 

Will  that  opportunity  be  here  when  the  war  is 
over,  or  will  he  merely  share  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing taxes  to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  the  war  he 
has  already  fought  to  win?  The  Foreword  of  Mono- 
graph No.  22,  T.N.E.C.  Report,  page  XVI,  says: 

But  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
change  in  kind  as  well  as  severity  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  last  depression.  This  change 
is  characterized  by  the  widespread  use  of 
electrical  power  and  mass  production  meth- 
ods which  have  shown  a  capacity  to  increase 
industrial  activity  on  the  upturn  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  without  a  corresponding  ability  to 
absorb  unemployed  labor. 

Even  before  the  present  war  we  had  the  capacity 
to  produce  2V&  times  as  much  goods  and  services 
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as  we  ever  had  the  purchasing  power  to  buy. 

If  he  is  jobless  it  will  help  him  find  a  job. 

Technology  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  even  if 
those  persons  are  wearing  the  United  States  uni- 
form. 

It  he  is  broke  and  hungry  it  will  give  him 
money  to  live  on  tor  a  solid  year. 

Why  should  he  be  broke  and  hungry,  when  our 
granaries  and  warehouses  are  full  to  overflowing — 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government — with 
food  of  all  kinds?  A  June  16  AP  dispatch  from  Chi- 
cago states: 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  a  WFA  official 
said,  approximately  114,000  cases  of  eggs 
were  sold  at  5  cents  each  for  conversion  into 
animal  protein  food  because  storage  facilities 
were  inadeguate  and  there  was  no  other  out- 
let. 

The  WFA  is  supporting  the  egg  market  at  a 
current  price  of  27  cents  a  dozen,  or  $8.10  a 

crate At  this  price,  114,000  cases  would 

represent  an  investment  of  $923,400,  and  at  5 
cents  a  case  the  selling  price  was  $5,700. 

What  is  our  soldier  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  living  for  that  length  of  time  on  the  munifi- 
cent scale  possible  with  twenty  dollars  a  week? 
If  he  has  not  yet  found  a  job  shall  he  then  be  con- 
signed to  a  state  of  pauperism? 

The  analysis  continues: 

If  his  education  has  been  interrupted  by 
war,  it  will  send  him  to  school. 

Well,  why  not?  If  he  is  of  school  age  that  should 
be  taken  for  granted.  This  provision  would  only 
give  him  what  the  war  has  denied  him. 

If  he  wants  to  buy  a  home,  a  farm,  or  a 
business,  it  will  help  him  do  so. 

But  in  order  to  secure  a  loan  he  must  first  be 
vouched  for,  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
the  banker;  and  then  the  portion  of  the  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  is  so  small  that  all  it  will  accomplish 
is  to  submerge  him  in  debt. 

This  relief  measure  will  still  be  administered  on 
the  basis  of  free  enterprise.  All  loans  made  by 
bankers  are  conditioned  by  full  security  of  the  debt 
involved,  taking  into  consideration  the  character 
of  the  borrower.     The  Government  may  base  its  50 


percent  assumption  of  the  loan  solely  on  the  honor- 
able discharge  papers  of  the  applicant,  but  t  h  e 
banker  must  satisfy  himself  in  every  instance  that 
the  remainder  of  the  loan  is  a  good  risk. 

If  he  is  disabled  it  will  speed  his  hospitali- 
zation, and  the  compensation  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

If  he  is  entitled  to  it  why  is  any  special  legisla- 
tion necessary?  As  a  citizen  he  is  entitled  to  such 
protection  under  existing  laws,  and  as  a  disabled 
veteran  he  certainly  should  not  be  reguired  to  un- 
tangle a  lot  of  red  tape  to  get  what  he  needs. 

If  he  has  been  improperly  discharged  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  it  will  assure 
him  a  full  and  fair  review  of  his  discharge. 

In  a  democracy  is  this  necessary?  It  seems  to 
be  an  admission  that  present  conditions  are  far 
from  reliable. 

In  detail  the  bill  states: 

The  VA  pays  his  tuition  at  school,  if  he 
meets  the  school's  academic  standards.  It  will 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  his  education,  up  to 
$500;  and  it  will  give  him  $50  a  month  to  live 
on  ($75  if  he  has  dependents)  while  he  is 
studying. 

Such   a   generous  provision,   coming   from   men 
who  are  earning,  or  getting,  $10,000  a  year! 
The  bill  continues: 

Or  perhaps  your  boy  wants  a  job.  He  reg- 
isters with  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  of 
the  U.S.E.S.;  which  is  ordered  to  see  that  he 
and  other  veterans  get  first  crack  at  WHAT- 
EVER JOBS  ABE  OPEN  (Italics  supplied).  Di- 
recting the  service  is  the  veterans'  adminis- 
trator, and  the  law  is  expected  to  put  real  teeth 
into  the  placement  service. 

Biggest  headache  of  our  postwar  planners  is 
their  worry  over  what  jobs  are  going  to  be  open, 
and  how  many. 

If  he  can't  find  a  job  he'll  need  money.  The 
mustering  out  pay  bill,  passed  last  winter, 
gives  him  up  to  $300  in  pay,  distributed  in 
three  monthly  installments,  when  he  leaves 
the  army.  The  G.  /.  Bill  follows  that  up  with 
52  weeks'  unemployment  compensation,  which 
the  veteran  can  claim  in  any  52  weeks  during 
the  first  two  years  following  his  last  payment 
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of  musteiing  out  pay,  tor  a  possible  total  over- 
all protection  of  15  months.  The  rate  of  pay  is 
fixed  at  $20.00  a  week. 

What  kind  of  security  is  that?  If  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  job  in  the  first  place  it  was  because  there 
were  no  jobs  to  be  had.  How  much  of  a  change  is 
there  going  to  be  in  those  15  months? 

We  realize  that  the  G.  I.  Bill  represents  more  in 
the  way  of  security  for  a  short  time  than  has  ever 
been  provided  before  for  our  fighting  men.  But  in 
this  land  that  is  capable  of  producing  abundance 
for  all  of  its  citizens — a  land  that  can  afford  mil- 
lions through  lend-lease  to  rehabilitate  foreign  na- 
tions— isn't  this  bill  proposing  far  too  low  a  stand- 
ard of  living  for  our  returning  heroes?  Can  Amer- 
ica really  afford  to  put  them  on  a  standard  so  mea- 
ger as  to  be  suggestive  of  charity? 

The  bill  makes  500  million  dollars  available 


for  construction  of  hospitals  to  care  for  wound- 
ed and  sick  veterans. 

Nice  pork-barrel  possibilities  there!  Of  course  it 
will  provide  a  place,  too,  where  the  veterans,  if 
they  are  clever  and  deft,  can  make  a  little  extra 
money  by  making  poppies  to  be  sold  on  the  streets. 

White  collar  men,  the  so-called  self- 
employed,  including  physicians  and  lawyers, 
and  farmers,  the  latter  long  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent because  they  work  the  soil,  will  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  until 
they  reestablish  themselves  in  their  former 
professions  and  until  their  earnings  total  $20. 
a  week. 

Will  the  persons  administering  the  G.  I.  Bill  pro- 
visions also  be  limited  to  $20  a  week? 

Technocracy's  design  of  Total  Conscription  is  the 
eguitable  solution. 

—The  Editors. 


TECHNOLOGY  --  The  Nemesis  of 
Private  Enterprise 

1  BILLION    700  MILLION    HORSEPOWER    OF 
PRIME  MOVERS  CANNOT  BE  SPIRITED  AWAY 


THE  threat  of  unemployment  after  World  War 
No.  2  once  again  stands  out  as  a  sore  thumb 
to  harass  the  upholders  of  private  enterprise. 
Lies  and  deceit  are  used  to  lull  the  American  pub- 
lic into  a  feeling  of  false  security  which  may  lead 
to  chaos.  'After  the  war  we  may  expect  ten  years 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  America  has  ever  had'  is 
the  type  of  propaganda  used  as  an  opiate  to  lull 
mass  thinking.  Private  enterprise  must  be  pre- 
served even  at  the  cost  of  untold  American  lives; 
even  if  fascism  must  be  installed  in  America;  even 
if  chaos  with  starvation  and  disease  shall  lay  waste 
this  North  American  Continent. 

Technocracy  Inc.  does  not  indulge  in  wishful 
thinking,  opinions  or  beliefs,  but  presents  facts 
which  can  be  investigated.  After  World  War  No. 
1,  American  and  Canadian  soldiers  came  home  to 
find,  in  most  cases,  technological  eguipment  in- 
stalled  and   handling    their    jobs    very    efficiently. 
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Selling  apples  on  the  streets  became  the  occupa- 
tion of  many  of  the  boys  in  uniform.  These  boys 
had  marched  away  with  bands  playing,  everyone 
a  hero  determined  to  save  our  American  democ- 
racy. Their  return  was  different;  the  promises  of 
jobs  were  forgotten  and  in  most  cases  impossible 
to  fulfill.  Technology  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
even  if  that  person  is  a  hero  in  uniform. 

1921  found  America  in  the  throes  of  our  third 
major  depression.  Our  technological  eguipment 
continued  displacing  men  and  unemployment  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Our  political  and  business  lead- 
ers, in  order  to  preserve  private  enterprise,  began 
making  huge  loans  to  Europe;  from  1924  to  1929 
Europe  had  borrowed  26  billion  dollars.  Purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  could  buy  the 
goods  the  machine  was  producing  in  America.  This 
purchasing  power,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican people,  would  have  upset  prices  and  elimi- 
nated profits,  so  American  business  gave  it  away 
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to  the  foreigners.  In  spite  of  foreign  loans  and  in- 
stallment buying  at  home,  in  1929  the  stock  market 
crashed  and  America  entered  the  fourth  and  great- 
est depression  in  history. 

As  in  the  previous  depression  our  political  and 
business  leaders,  in  order  to  preserve  private  enter- 
prise, attempted  to  buy  themselves  out  of  this  busi- 
ness calamity.  In  1935,  the  5th  year  of  this  depres- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  frantic  pump  priming  effort,  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure  of  over  7  billion  dollars, 
employment  continued  declining.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  figures  on  unemployment  in  this  same 
year.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  estimated 
unemployment  at  11,400,000.  The  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute  estimated  it  at  15,700,000,  in  spite  of 
the  increased  pump  priming  or  Government  expend- 
itures up  to  and  until  the  outbreak  of  War  No.  2  in 
Europe.  In  September  1939  there  were  10  million 
unemployed  and  20  million  on  relief;  30  million 
Americans  standing  as  proof  of  the  utter  failure  of 
private  enterprise. 

NO  FURTHER  PROOF  NEEDED 

We  need  no  further  proof  that  the  machine  in- 
creases unemployment.  The  increase  of  new  ma- 
chines, new  technological  eguipment,  is  always 
speeded  up  in  war  time.    Human  toil  and  hand  tool 


eguipment  cannot  produce  the  war  materiel  with 
the  necessary  speed;  conseguently  new  inventions, 
new  machines  were  introduced  to  increase  our  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

In  World  War  No.  2  we  were  caught  totally  un- 
prepared to  fight  a  total  war.  On  the  other  hand 
both  Germany  and  Japan  had  been  preparing  for 
this  war  for  years.  A  total  war  of  this  magnitude 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  natural  re- 
sources from  this  North  American  Continent.  It  was 
our  greedy  leadership  in  America,  intent  only  on 
making  profits,  which  gave  to  Germany  and  Japan 
the  greatest  war  machines  in  history.  The  North 
American  Continent  has  50  percent  of  the  world's 
natural  resources;  1  billion  700  million  horsepower 
in  prime  movers,  over  300,000  engineers  and  be- 
tween 3V2  and  4  million  trained  technicians  and 
workers.  A  nation  with  resources,  technology  and 
personnel  of  this  magnitude  does  not  long  remain 
a  second  rate  unprepared  power.  America  today 
stands  as  the  greatest  technologically  eguipped  war 
machine  in  the  world.  Europe  has  the  men,  but 
America  has  the  technology.  Any  nation  which 
converts  a  greater  amount  of  extraneous  energy 
can  defeat  that  nation  converting  a  lesser  amount 
of  extraneous  energy,  other  things  being  egual. 

The  reluctance  of  private  enterprise  to  change 
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over  from  peacetime  operation  to  the  production 
of  war  materiel  without  assured  profits  forced  the 
Government  into  the  business  of  building  war  plants 
to  produce  the  necessary  war  materiel.  The  mass- 
ing of  the  tremendous  array  of  war  materiel  has 
been  done,  not  because  of  private  enterprise,  but 
in  spite  of  the  muddling  of  our  business  leaders. 
The  United  States  Government  has  built  over  25  bil- 
lion dollars  in  war  plants.  Since  the  war  began  our 
technological  war  eguipment  has  increased  to  an 
extent  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world  could  at- 
tain. Our  productive  capacity  has  grown  to  2V2 
times  the  amount  that  the  American  public  has  ever 
had  the  purchasing  power  to  consume.  And  so,  as 
the  greatest  productive  nation  in  the  world  we  face 
the  threat  of  peace  with  trepidation  and  fear. 

Before  the  war  our  industrial  plants  were  valued 
at  approximately  30  billion  dollars.  On  top  of  this 
is  some  25  billion  dollars'  worth  of  plants  owned  by 
the  Government.  Proposals  for  disposal  of  these 
Government  plants  are  numerous  and  varied.  One 
proposal  is  to  lock  them  up  the  day  the  war  ends 
and  throw  the  key  away  so  they  won't  interfere 
with  private  enterprise.  Another  proposal  is  to  let 
the  Government  operate  the  plants  as  a  glorified 
WPA  at  a  loss  if  necessary,  instead  of  having  the 
people  rake  leaves,  as  they  did  in  the  last  depres- 
sion. Such  moronic  stupidity  merely  proves  the 
lack  of  any  postwar  planning.  Technology,  the 
nemesis  of  private  enterprise,  is  relentlessly  pursu- 
ing its  natural  trends  which  are  unidirectional  and 
irreversible. 

A  GLORIFIED  WPA  ? 

Headlines  such  as  these  show  the  trends:  'Plane 
Output  Time  Spectacularly  Cut.'  The  construction 
of  fighter  planes  has  been  reduced  from  157,000  to 
7,800  man-hours  and  the  time  on  a  four-engine 
bomber  was  cut  from  200,000  to  13,000  man-hours. 
'Riveting  Machine  Will  Slaughter  Jobs.'  A  machine 
that  will  drive  from  36,000  to  75,000  rivets  an  hour 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration at  Burbank,  California.  Three  men  in  six 
minutes  can  do  the  work  normally  reguiring  100 
man-hours. 

The  war  is  far  from  won:  the  invasion  of  Europe's 
fortress  has  only  been  begun  by  air  power.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  now  the  actual  invasion  has 
started  with  man-power  the  loss  to  the  allies  will 
be  100,000  men  a  month.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact 
the  war  is  just  beginning;  employment  is  already 
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declining  in  many  of  our  war  plants. 

War  mobilizer  Byrnes  has  issued  a  frank  warn- 
ing that  the  Government  must  help  ease  unemploy- 
ment when  the  war  ends.  According  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  130,000  industrial  workers 
had  lost  their  jobs  in  December  1943.  There  is  a 
big  problem  in  Arms  plant  layoffs;  specific  layoffs 
listed  were  14,000  at  U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
2,600  at  Western  Cartridge,  East  Alton,  Illinois;  5,600 
at  Twin  City  Ordnance  Plant,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
8,000  at  Evansville  Ordnance  Plant,  Evansville,  Ind.; 
4,000  at  Des  Moines  Ordnance  Plant,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  5,500  at  Denver  Ordnance  Plant,  Denver, 
Colorado.  These  figures,  confirmed  by  the  War  De- 
partment, help  to  clarify  the  situation  and  illustrate 
the  problem  of  unemployment  even  during  war 
times.  Brig.  Gen.  Clinton  W.  Howard  stated  that 
approximately  2500  civilian  workers  from  McClel- 
land Field  will  be  dismissed  immediately,  in  line 
with  the  nation-wide  man-power  entrenchment  pro- 
gram. 

A  FRANK  WARNING 

Employees  of  the  West  Coast  Shipbuilders'  plant 
in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  are  being  laid  off  at  the  rate  of 
5  men  per  day.  To  make  the  layoffs  impartial  the 
names  of  5  men  are  drawn  from  a  hat.  There  are 
500  seamen  on  the  beach  in  Seattle  due  to  slack- 
ness in  shipping;  Portland,  Oregon,  must  find  jobs 
for  17,400  shipyard  workers  as  soon  as  hostilities 
cease,  with  the  prospect  that  another  25,000  will 
hang  on  indefinitely  in  hope  that  peacetime  jobs 
will  open. 

Walter  W.  Lippman  in  the  Seattle  Star  of  March 
2,  1944  stated: 

We  know, — if  we  do  not  know,  we  had  bet- 
ter know, — that  free  enterprise  is  on  trial;  that 
it  must  make  good  or  it  will  not  survive.  We 
cannot  seriously  expect  the  system  of  free  en- 
terprise to  survive  another  Harding  era,  an- 
other collapse  of  world  commerce,  another 
great  depression  in  which  millions  are  unem- 
ployed, banks  are  closed,  farms  are  prostrate, 
careers,  fortunes  and  men's  hopes  are  blighted. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts  again  and  see  if  Mr. 
Lippman  would  not  have  been  correct  if  he  had 
openly  stated  that  Free  Enterprise  cannot  survive. 

During  World  War  No.  1  the  installation  of  tech- 
nological eguipment  had  only  begun,  yet  the  result 
left  millions  of  Americans  unemployed  and  on  re- 
lief.    The  vital  necessity  of  winning  this  war  has 
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accelerated  the  advancement  of  technology  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  pub- 
lic to  understand  or  comprehend.  A  cartoon  ap- 
peared in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  captioned 
'Post-War  Assembly  Line.'  Pictured  carrying  ban- 
ners were  20  million  war  workers  and  10  million 
returning  soldiers,  the  soldiers  in  the  front  line  car- 
rying a  banner  'We  wanf  Jobs.'  That  cartoon  com- 
ing from  the  free  press  (free  to  whom?)  is  a  start- 
ling admission  from  the  jittery  upholders  of  corpo- 
rate enterprise. 

The  press  announced  that  728  American  planes 
were  lost  in  April;  but  American  lives  are  so  incon- 
seguential  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  loss  in 
plane  personnel.  We  loudly  proclaim  the  drop- 
ping of  43,500  tons  of  bombs  in  German-occupied 
Europe  in  April.  According  to  the  Seattle  Star  of 
April  28,  5,000  planes  dropped  6000  tons  of  bombs 
on  German  territory.  This  is  what  we  call  soften- 
ing the  enemy  resistance,  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Europe  by  ground  troops  with  the  slaughter  of 
America's  finest  youth.  Contrast  this  method  of  in- 
vasion with  an  invasion  by  5  fleets  of  Flying  Wing 
bombers,  a  total  of  5,500  bombers,  each  carrying 
50  tons  of  bombs  and  capable  of  traveling  12,000 


miles  without  refueling.  The  dropping  of  275,000 
tons  of  bombs  in  one  invasion  would  result  in  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany.  The  same 
procedure  with  Japan's  mainland  would  see  the  end 
of  this  war  against  fascism. 

AMERICANS  MUST  ORGANIZE 

Americans  must  organize  so  that  not  individu- 
ally, but  collectively  they  can  demand  the  immedi- 
ate installation  of  Total  Conscription  to  assure 
America  a  g  u  i  c  k  victory  and  the  return  of  our 
American  boys  to  a  stabilized  economy.  America 
must  organize  to  insure  us  against  freedom  to  chisel, 
freedom  to  profit,  freedom  from  artificial  scarcity 
with  malnutrition  and  starvation,  and  to  assure  us 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  want,  freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  of  speech.  Americans  must 
organize  if  we  are  to  eliminate  unemployment  and 
future  wars.  Americans  must  organize  if  we  are  to 
progress  with  social  change;  not  fight  against  it. 

America  can  produce  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  greater  than  the  entire  population 
could  possibly  use.  Americans  must  organize  in 
order  to  have  the  use  of  this  abundance. 

—A.  D.  Cook. 


SOCIAL   CHANGE 


TIME, TECHNOLOGY  AND  AMERICA'S  RE- 
SOURCES-AN  IRRESISTIBLE  COMBINATION 


RELENTLESSLY,  steadily,  social  change  creeps 
over  and  around  the  crumbling  institutions  of 
the  past.  Pinnacles  of  tradition  tremble  and 
fall  in  the  sweep  of  this  mighty  river  of  progress. 
Time  and  technology  teamed  with  the  vast  re- 
sources of  America  have  marked  the  end  of  the 
epoch  of  private  enterprise  and  its  Price  System 
institutions.  Far  and  wide  across  the  continent, 
things  are  happening — big  things,  noticed  but  little 
or  not  at  all  by  its  millions  of  people.  The  indica- 
tions are  many  and  varied,  but  only  one  need  be 
used  here  to  show  that  social  change  is  indeed 
upon  us. 

War  began  and  out  of  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities of  the  country  came  millions  of  workers  to 
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swell  the  nation's  war  centers.  In  towns  and  cities, 
and  even  on  barren  country-sides,  wherever  war 
industries  had  begun,  settlements  of  tents  and  trailer- 
houses  sprang  up.  Housing — adeguate  housing — 
was  needed  at  once.  Confusion  reigned  supreme. 
Workers  left  one  city  for  another  only  to  find  the 
same  conditions  wherever  they  went — poor  housing 
or  none  at  all. 

The  turn-over  in  labor  at  many  of  the  industries 
was  affecting  the  war  effort.  While  some  of  this 
was  due  to  pirating  of  workers  by  competing  com- 
panies, blame  could  be  laid  also  on  the  deplorable 
housing  facilities  that  met  each  man  and  his  family 
the  day  they  arrived  in  the  war  areas. 

Private  enterprise  could  not,  or  would  not,  meet 
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The  most  modern  equipment,  in  suitably  graduated 
sizes,  is  provided  at  High  Point  for  the  children  of 
war  working  mothers. 


the  demands  of  this  vast  need.  War-housing  was 
an  unsafe  investment.  Suppose  the  war  ended  to- 
morrow. Not  only  would  private  enterprise  (large 
and  small  business  men)  lose  money  invested  in 
the  war-housing  but  pre-war  investments  in  real  es- 
tate would  be  greatly  damaged  by  the  abundance 
of  cheap  houses  available.  The  problem  reached 
no  solution  of  its  own  accord.  Government-built 
houses  was  the  only  answer. 

Much  publicity  was  given  to  the  original  govern- 
ment building  program.  Started  for  slum  clearance 
in  the  days  of  the  depression  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment, it  grew  into  a  war  industry  almost  as  im- 
portant as  any  within  a  short  while.  The  second 
largest  city  in  Oregon,  Vanport  City,  is  an  example 
of  the  government  building  necessary  to  take  over 
the  swelling  populations  of  all  war  areas.  In  16 
months  it  had  grown  from  nothing  to  37,000  popu- 
lation. 

Hospitals,  cafeterias,  schools  and  child-care  cen- 
ters were  needed  to  finish  filling  the  needs  of  many 
such  communities,  but  little  publicity  is  given  to 
this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  new,  and  dangerous  also  to 
the  best  interests  of  private  enterprise,  so  adverse 
publicity,  or  ignoring  entirely  the  social  benefits  of 
these  improvements,  is  the  result. 

Recent  data  from  a  family  living  in  a  Seattle 
government  housing  project  discloses  the  following 
interesting  facts  about  the  project.  Apartments  are 
3-room,  4-room,  and  5-room  sizes.  Rents  are  com- 
paratively low  with  utilities  included.  Houses  and 
apartments  are  arranged  to  get  maximum  space 
and  air.  Kitchens  are  eguipped  in  most  cases  with 
electric  ranges  and  refrigerators.  Interiors  are  con- 
venient, simple  and  modern  in  design. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  FOR  ALL 

Community  social  life  is  available  to  all.  A  re- 
creation hall  with  machinery-eguipped  sewing  and 
hobby  rooms,  studio  rooms  for  music  and  dancing 
lessons,  gymnasium  for  grown-ups  and  children, 
playgrounds  with  play  eguipment,  central  schools 
where   small   children   have   but   a   few   blocks   to 
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walk,  are  only  part  of  the  benefits.  The  schools 
are  beautiful,  one-story  buildings  with  wide  halls 
and  enormous  windows.  This  particular  project  has 
a  child  care  center  second  to  none,  where  children 
of  war-working  mothers,  from  tiny  tots  to  school- 
age,  are  cared  for  by  certified  teachers. 

This  center  has  several  rooms  for  the  different 
ages.  Tables,  chairs,  lavatories,  and  tiny  cots 
match  in  size  the  age-group  kept  in  each  room. 
Educational  toys  abound  and  each  child  is  allowed 
an  outlet  for  his  talents.  Meals  are  served  from 
carts  brought  from  the  central  kitchen.  Outdoors 
play  is  supervised.  Mothers  call  at  various  hours 
to  leave  or  take  their  youngsters.  Thus  assured  of 
adequate  care  for  their  children  they  are  capable 
of  turning  out  a  good  day's  work  in  the  war  effort. 

CLUBS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

Clubs  are  organized  for  both  old  and  young. 
Teen-agers  have  their  dances  and  parties  in  the 
recreation  hall.  Movies  and  other  entertainments 
are  held  for  the  whole  community.  Sports,  such  as 
baseball,  basket-ball  and  boxing,  are  also  a  part  of 
the  community  life.  A  branch  city  library  provides 
a  rotation  of  books  for  everyone's  use. 

The  maintenance  department  has  plumbers  and 
electricians  on  call;  lawn-mowers,  garden-hose,  and 
floor  waxing  machinery  to  check  out.  Even  a  door- 
opening  service  is  available  to  tenants  who  are  ac- 
cidentally locked  out  of  their  apartments. 

To  assume  that  they  are  perfect  in  every  manner 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  Many  criticisms  can  be 
made.  They  are  far  from  ideal,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  due  to  the  force  of  necessity  a  huge 
step  was  made  in  the  direction  of  planned  urban 
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High  Point  Housing  Project,  West  Seattle. 
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Combination  Auditorium  and  Gymnasium 
High  Point  Housing  Project,  West  Seattle. 

communities.  They  were  not  built  because  some 
leader  wanted  political  aggrandizement  or  because 
some  humanitarian  thought  it  the  good  thing  to  do. 
Government  planned  communities  are  being  built 
because  the  chaos  resulting  from  ignoring  a  social 
problem  brought  on  by  the  pressure  of  world  events 
would  disjoint  completely  the  war  effort  of  America 
and  leave  us  easy  prey  for  our  enemies. 

And  so  as  the  pressure  of  world  events  forces 
America  to  install  technology  and  more  technology, 
which  in  turn  causes  pressure  on  our  social  and 
economic  fiber,  these  various  problems  arise  in  an 
ever  increasing  flood.  To  try  to  hold  them  back  by 
the  laws  or  rules  made  by  the  pen  or  lip  of  man  is 
as  foolhardy  as  a  circus  ring  master  cracking  his 
whip  to  stop  the  mighty  flood  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Social  change  is  growing  like  that  flood.  Guide 
it  we  must  or  America  will  go  down,  the  lost  civili- 
zation of  the  twentieth  century.  Then  as  in  the 
cities  of  ancient  history,  several  thousand  years 
hence  the  story  will  be  uncovered  of  how  a  very 
advanced  civilization  was  engulfed  and  destroyed 
by  a  non-existent  river  more  powerful  than  any  real 
river  in  the  history  of  the  geological  past — the  ever- 
flowing  river  of  social  change  which  heeded  not  the 
cries  of  'Stop!  Stop!'  by  the  advocates  of  Things- As- 
They-Were. 

—Ruth  Barrett. 
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REVOLUTION  -  Part  II 


THE  JOB -TOTAL  YARDSTICK  CANNOT  MEASURE 
THE    GENERAL    WELFARE    OF    THE    NATION 


POLITICIANS  of  the  currently  "out"  party  spend 
much  time  and  oratory  telling  the  American 
people  that  disaster  can  be  averted  only  by 
putting  their  party  back  in  power  in  the  White 
House.  One  of  these,  at  one  time  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  re- 
vealed his  attitude  of  blind  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  special  privilege  in  these  United  States,  a  year 
or  two  ago.  He  stated  in  effect  that  if,  and  whenever, 
we  were  obliged  to  conscript  labor  in  this  country, 
we  at  the  same  time  conscripted  industry  as  well, 
we  would  have  nothing  left  fo  fighf  for.  More  re- 
cently he  has  revealed  his  ability  as  an  opportun- 
ist. Mr.  Willkie  first  burst  into  print  last  February 
with  a  loud  demand  for  heavier  federal  taxes  .  Then 
only  a  few  weeks  later  when  President  Roosevelt 
vetoed  the  tax  bill  because  it  provided  too  little 
revenue,  Willkie  opposed  the  veto  and  opened  all 
the  vials  of  wrath  he  had  on  the  shelf  in  a  torrent 
of  invectives.  For  he  is  no  longer  advocating  more 
taxes,  proceeds  from  which,  he  says,  are  only 
sguandered  by  the  administration,  but  less  waste. 

AN  EASY  PART  TO  PLAY 

On  his  pre-primary  tour,  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  G.O.P.,  the  country  as  a  whole  and  particularly 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Willkie,  he  said  that  'a  new  execu- 
tive would  enliven  the  army  and  give  it  new  power 
and  inspiration.'  This  gentlemanly  politician  thus 
plays  the  usual  role  of  the  usual  big-wig  of  an 
'out'  political  party.  It  is  easy  to  play  that  part .... 
just  condemn  every  move  the  party  in  power  makes, 
oppose  it  at  every  turn,  but  never,  never  propose 
any  constructive  program;  just  cover  all  the  field 
as  Mr.  Willkie  did  by  calling  upon  your  'grand  old 
party'  to  'stand  together  for  greater  and  more  ef- 
fective contributions  and  sacrifices  for  the  war.' 

That  aggregation  of  super  American  business 
brains  called  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment is  expressing  itself  guite  vigorously  now,  too. 
Its  national  director  of  field  development  was  in 
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Los  Angeles  recently,  all  ready  with  a  wide  solid 
foundation  for  postwar  economic  development,  he 
said.  Yes,  the  Committee  has  a  fundamental  belief 
on  which  to  build,  says  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  its  Direc- 
tor. Their  belief  is  that  the  national  welfare  will  be 
advanced  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workers  employed  by  private  enterprise  after  the 
war.  He  stated  further  that  government  must  do 
its  part  by  the  creation  of  favorable  legislation  for 
the  continuation  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  He 
intimates  that  if  government  will  only  do  its  part, 
meaning,  we  assume,  that  government  remove  all 
restrictions  from  business  operations,  business 
would  set  as  its  goal  57  million  postwar  jobs  and  a 
total  of  140  billion  dollars'  worth  of  postwar  produc- 
tion. 

Goal  setting  is  a  splendid  and  inspiring  mental 
exercise  and  the  faith  of  the  Committee  of  these 
United  States  after  the  war  on  the  number  of  jobs 
available  is  really  touching.  So  also  is  its  beauti- 
ful promise  to  arrange  plenty  of  jobs.  Let  us  point 
out,  however,  that  the  welfare  of  ninety  percent  of 
Americans  depends  directly  on  how  large  a  share 
each  of  us  gets  of  the  total  of  what  America  can 
produce  or  furnish  in  goods  and  services,  in  hous- 
ing, food,  clothing,  education,  medical  care,  and 
amusement.  It  depends  on  how  effective  is  the 
method  of  distribution.  The  job-total  yardstick  of 
general  welfare  is  no  measure  at  all. 

In  1943,  for  instance,  we  reached  an  all  time 
high  of  62  million  gainfully  employed  persons 
in  these  United  States.  Yet,  here  are  some  of 
the  'national  welfare'  statistics  for  that  very 
year  as  released  by  a  federal  report:  11  mil- 
lion families,  at  least  a  quarter  of  our  total 
population,  existing  on  $350  per  year  for  food, 
or  35c  per  meal  per  family;  695,000  boys  found 
with  so  little  education  that  the  army  refused 
to  induct  them;  three  and  a  quarter  million 
people,  including  one  and  a  quarter  million 
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war  workers,  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases; 
ninety  percent  of  all  American  prostitutes 
driven  to  that  oldest  and  most  shameful  pro- 
fession because  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
tenant  farmers  and  coal  miners,  whose  daugh- 
ters they  were. 

Achieving  that  goal  of  57  million  employed  per- 
sons and  140  billion  dollars'  worth  of  production, 
which  is  set  with  such  sublime  confidence  by  the 
Committee  of  Economic  Development,  would  do  lit- 
tle to  change  these  conditions  which  prevailed 
even  in  1943.  Higher  taxes  are  coming,  and  re- 
member, corporate  enterprise  is  fighting  success- 
fully so  far  to  decrease  its  own  tax  load  but  to  in- 
crease that  of  those  who  work  for  wages  and  sala- 
ries. Higher  prices  are  coming.  And  taxes  and  the 
increased  cost  of  living  would  keep  down  the  net 
national  income  at  least  to  the  1943  level.  Further- 
more, it  is  very  improbable  indeed  that  these  em- 
ployment figures,  so  gaily  tossed  about  by  so  many 
business  planners,  will  ever  be  attained. 

For  fhose  very  advances  in  the  application 
of  technology  to  production  on  which  they 
predicate  their  production  figures,  combined 
with  the  cessation  of  production  for  war,  will 
make  impossible  the  employment  of  57  million 
citizens  of  these  United  States  in  the  postwar 
America. 

A  BATTLE  FOR  SURVIVAL 

So  big  business,  by  its  attempts  to  plan  Ameri- 
ca's future,  places  itself  in  either  of  two  positions. 
Either  it  is  densely  ignorant  of  the  clear  facts  in  the 
case  or,  when  it  speaks  so  solicitously  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  its  passionate  desire  to  improve 
it,  it  really  means  the  welfare  of  what  it  calls  the 
'free  enterprise  system.'  It  will  battle  for  the  sur- 
vival of  that  system  even  at  the  expense  of  de- 
ferring as  long  as  possible  the  improvement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  just  as  big  business  and  poli- 
tical interests  have  combined  to  keep  their  precious 
system  alive,  so  far,  even  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
longing the  war. 

That  the  alliance  is  becoming  stronger  between 
business  and  politics,  these  two  dominant  perform- 
ers in  the  national  tragedy,  is  shown  by  the  recent 
agreement  of  the  administration  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Baruch  report;  for  these  proposals,  if 
adopted,  will  constitute  Big  Business'  concept  of 
Heaven.    In  the  last  3  years  Government  has  spent 


25  billion  dollars  for  plant  and  eguipment  which 
have  been  operated  by  private  industry  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materiel.  Just  a  few  large  compa- 
nies have  profited  by  this  business,  for  90  percent 
of  all  war  production  was  awarded  to  100  major 
corporations.  Two-thirds  of  these  plants  can  turn 
to  the  manufacture  of  peacetime  materials  when  the 
war  is  over.  But  by  the  terms  of  the  Baruch  pro- 
posals, Government  will  step  briskly  from  the  scene 
when  peace,  which  big  business  fears  so  much,  ar- 
rives; and  ownership  and  control  of  the  two-thirds 
of  the  biggest  industrial  plant  ever  put  together  will 
pass  to  those  interests  which  have  always  put  prof- 
its ahead  of  patriotism  and  love  of  money  before 
love  of  country.  Disposition  of  these  immense  prop- 
erties, for  which  the  citizens  of  these  United  States 
are  now  paying,  is  to  be  managed  by  the  R.F.C. 
which  has  been  pouring  out  direct  subsidies  to  big 
corporations  for  12  long  years.  In  direct  charge  of 
their  disposition  will  be  the  wealthiest  cotton  broker 
in  history.  As  to  proposals  for  the  future  of  those 
now  fighting  our  battles,  the  Baruch  report  spends 
no  time  whatever  in  plans  for  those  millions  of  our 
young  men  and  boys  who  will  one  day  return  to  us, 
except  to  say  that  they  shall  have  a  'work  director' 
and  in  every  community  a  booth  at  which  they  can 
'learn  their  rights.'  (Whatever  that  means.)  Tech- 
nocracy points  out  that  the  objective  of  these  pro- 
posals is  not  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Their  objective  is  the  increased  welfare  and 
firmer  entrenchment  of  the  major  corporate  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  And  these  recommendations, 
if  endorsed  by  Congress,  will  become  Baruch's  Big 
Bonus  for  Big  Business,  a  sell-out  surpassing  any  in 
our  national  history. 

The  crisis  we  are  approaching  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  this  continent  is  fast  bringing  about 
a  condition  which  Technocracy  predicted  long 
ago:  financial  interests,  political  interests  and 
business  interests  are  now  joining  firm  hands 
for  a  last  stand  in  a  desperate  defense  of  the 
status  quo  against  the  impact  of  an  irrevers- 
ible trend.  Technocracy,  rapidly  increasing 
production  capacity  in  this  country  of  immense 
natural  resources,  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  that  need  be  done  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  produce  an  abundance. 
So  a  social  system  which,  despite  the  constant 
shrinkage  in  the  required  man-hours  of  work, 
persists  in  its  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  only  in  exchange  for  and  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  its  citizens,  can- 
not be  successfully  defended.  And  the  last 
stand  in  defense  of  the  status  quo  will  bring 
a  social  revolution  in  this  country  and  on  this 
continent. 

It  America  sleeps  on,  dreaming  of  the  halcyon 
postwar  era  for  all  of  us,  so  glibly  promised  by 
those  who  dominate  national  policies  today,  the 
last  struggle  for  survival  of  the  so-called  system  of 
free  enterprise  will  precipitate  a  revolution  that  will 
be  sudden  and  hard,  terrible  and  bloody.     But,  if 


America  adopts  now  and  follows  the  specifications 
of  Technocracy's  program  of  Total  Conscription,  the 
period  of  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy, from  an  era  of  artificial  scarcity  to  one  of  real 
abundance,  will  be  deliberate  and  easy,  quiet,  or- 
derly and bloodless.  Technocracy  again  re- 
minds every  American  that  the  time  we  have  left 
during  which  we  can  choose  our  course  is  growing 
rapidly  shorter.  Shall  it  be  sudden  and  hard  or 
slow  and  easy?  Technocracy  alone,  with  its  pro- 
posal of  Total  Conscription,  stands  ready  now  to 
show  the  way. 

— N.  Jerome  Bowen. 


OIL--In  Natures  Own  Sweet  Time 

-But  Man  is  in  a  Hurry! 


FOR  millions  of  years  nature  has  been  working, 
and  she  is  still  working,  at  the  job  that  makes 
oil.    She  will  not  hurry  this  conversion  of  car- 
bohydrates into  coal,  asphalt  or  oil.    She  uses  Time, 
precious  stretches  of  it. 

Yet  by  the  substitution  of  pressure  and  heat  for 
the  time  needs  of  nature,  her  efforts  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  sixty  minutes! 

This  amazing  news  came  from  Dr.  Ernst  Berl, 
research  professor  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh.  After  eighteen  years  of  study, 
Dr.  Berl  found  that  anything  with  a  carbohydrate 
content, — sugar  cane,  leaves,  algae,  soy  beans, 
even  garbage, — can  be  utilized  in  the  production  of 
oil.    And  the  result  will  tally  the  efforts  of  nature. 

When  Dr.  Berl  goes  to  work  he  must  first  convert 
plant  carbohydrates  into  products  which  are  the 
same  as  bitumin,  a  native  mixture  of  hydrocarbons. 
Then  either  by  'cracking,'  by  removing  oxygen,  or 
by  combining  with  hydrogen,  there  is  a  yield  of  sub- 
stances possessing  the  identical  properties  of  as- 
phalt and  crude  oil.  From  these,  gasoline  and  ker- 
osene can  be  extracted. 

Our  oil  sources,  therefore,  are  inexhaustible. 
Every  farm  becomes  a  potential  oil  field.  'Oil 
poor'  countries  no  longer  exist.  Rather,  the 
world's  crops  for  just  three  years  would  pro- 
vide us  with  the  equivalent  of  all  the  oil  re- 
serves now  existing  beneath  the  earth. 
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This  immediate,  on-the-spot  conversion  of  plants 
into  oil  could  eliminate  the  necessity  for  transcon- 
tinental pipe-lines. 

In  a  decade,  when  the  natural  supply  of  oil  is 
more  nearly  drained,  we  will  probably  use  Dr. 
Berl's  discovery.  J  us  t  now  it  is  too  'expensive.' 
And  garbage,  rich  in  carbohydrates,  can  continue 
to  be  a  wasteful  public  nuisance. 

The  logical  course,  under  an  over-all  design  of 
operation,  would  be  no  doubt,  to  convert  the  gar- 
bage from  large  cities  directly  into  gas  for  use  in 
gas  turbines  to  produce  light  and  power.  Then 
waste  farm  products  could  be  converted  at  their 
source  into  fuel  and  oil  for  mobile  operations. 

When  money  profit  is  no  longer  the  prime  con- 
sideration 'expense'  will  be  figured  on  an  entirely 
different  basis.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
welfare  it  is  altogether  too  'expensive'  to  allow 
such  sources  of  power  to  be  wasted;  but  under  Price 
System  operation  no  change  will  be  made  until 
some  private  enterprise  corporation  can  gain  con- 
trol in  order  to  exploit  them  for  profit. 

Total  Conscription  would  immediately  place  such 
problems  in  the  hands  of  engineers  who  would  be 
required  to  work  out  a  design  of  operation  that 
would  make  the  production  and  conservation  of 
energy  its  main  objective;  and  the  job  would  be 
done  on  a  continental  scale. 

— Violet  Burney. 
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ELECTRONIC  GUIDES  TO  AID  BLIND  FLYING 

Electronic  blind-landing  instruments  which  guide  pilots 
to  home  air  fields  and  enable  them  to  hit  runways  accu- 
rately now  are  being  built  into  combat  planes  and  trainers, 
the  Westinghouse  Meter  Division  announced  tcday. 

Tom  Turner,  firm  manager,  said  the  instrument,  known 
as  a  cross-pointer  indicator,  "visually  translates  directional 
radio  signals  which  furnish  continuous  vertical  and  lateral 
guidance  to  the  runway  when  visibility  is  bad — so  bad  that 
a  pilot  cannot  see  beyond  the  wing  tips  of  his  ship." 

—Seattle  Times. 

PERSONAL  PLANES 

Some  administration  critics  are  now  turning  an  inquisi- 
tive eye  on  the  number  of  government  planes  kept  in  idle- 
ness by  high  government  officials. 

For  instance,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  has 
his  own  coast  guard  plane. 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  has  an  army  plane  which  is 
kept  for  his  own  personal  use — chiefly  week-end  trips  to  his 
home  at  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 

Adm.  Emory  Land,  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, also  has  his  own  plane,  for  a  time  used  exclusively  by 
him,'  though  later  made  available  to  other  maritime  execu- 
tives.—Washingtcn  Merry-go-Round. 

TOOLING-UP  FOR  NEW  PLANES  IS  REDUCED 
75  PERCENT 

Consolidated-Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  reported  that 
it  had  placed  in  operation  a  tooling-up  for  mass  plane  pro- 
duction in  one-fourth  the  time  formerly  required. 

Invented  by  Leland  A.  Bryant,  Los  Angeles  aircraft  en- 
gineer, the  dock  is  designed  to  cut  thousands  of  man-hours 
and  expense  in  tooling-up  for  the  firm's  future  models. 

The  company  said  the  dock  would  assure  accuracy  to  as 
close  as  l/10Oth  cf  an  inch  in  the  jigs  and  fixtures  pro- 
duced and  eliminate  the  human  error  in  tooling,  a  factor 
which  even  the  most  painstaking  effort  could  not  avoid. 

Consolidated  said  the  dock  would  enable  it  to  tool  up  in 
about  three  months.    Formerly  a  year  was  required. 

— Seattle  Times. 

LANDING  CRAFT  BUILT  IN  7  HOURS 

BOSTON,  June  23.— (UP)— A  shipbuilding  record  was  es- 
tablished yesterday  when  a  150-foot  pre-fabricated  landing 
craft  was  launched  at  the  George  Lawley  &  Son  Corpora- 
tion's Neponset  yard  just  seven  hours  and  one  minute  after 
construction  was  begun. 

Only  the  yard's  regular  work  crew  of  300  men  partici- 
pated in  the  record-smashing  performance,  which  began  at 
7  a.  m.  and  was  climaxed  at  2:01  p.  m.  when  the  craft  en- 
tered the  water. 
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The  yard's  previous  record  for  L.  C.  I.  production  was 
between  four  and  five  days,  and  today's  feat  astonished  even 
the  most  optimistic  observers,  since  an  18-hour  goal  had 
been  set. 

At  the  outset  of  the  project,  the  prefabricated  stern  sec- 
tion stood  alone  on  the  ways. 

While  yard  employes,  encouraged  by  broadcasts  from 
loudspeakers,  worked,  the  embryo  vessel  took  shape  like 
magic. — Seattle  Times. 

WAR^SURPLUS  CHAFF 

Here  is  how  war  goods  are  now  being  sold.  The  army 
dumped  five  tens  of  screws  on  t  h  e  market  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  No  firm  in  that  area  was  equipped  to  buy  so  many 
screws  at  once.  .  .  25,000  small  portable  phonographs,  orig- 
inally purchased  to  trade  to  African  natives,  were  offered 
for  sale  to  a  big  New  York  department  store.  Phonographs 
are  extremely  hard  to  buy  today,  but  one  store  was  offered 
the  whole  lot  .  .  .  Seven  million  pairs  of  jute  socks,  brand 
new,  have  been  declared  surplus  by  the  army  ...  A  Wash- 
ington department  store  recently  advertised  all-wool  tropical 
worsted  suits  for  men,  price  $24.50.  They  had  been  bought 
from  the  government  for  $17.  Standard  wholesale  price  is 
$27,  the  retail  price  about  $35.  Cheap  sales  of  this  kind 
naturally  hurt  other  merchandise. 

— Washington  Merry-go-Round. 

PRICE  VS.  PLENTY 

During  the  past  five  months,  2,500,000,000  more  eggs 
were  laid  than  in  the  same  period  last  year,  the  total  of 
33,235,000,000  setting  an  alltime  record. 

The  flush,  mostly  in  the  Middle  West,  caught  the  War 
Food  Administration  between  the  anvil  of  a  price  support 
commitment  and  the  hammer  of  overproduction.  By  last 
week  the  pile-up  was  so  bad  that  WFA  began  to  dump  eggs 
into  meat  scrap  tankage  for  animal  food 

Dropping  the  price,  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to 
boost  consumption,  conflicts  with  the  price  support  program 
on  which  poultry  men  have  built  their  wartime  flocks,  and 
would  lead  to  other  complications. 

— Business  Week — June,  1944. 

EFFICD3NCY  OF  PLANE  WORKERS  INCREASES 

War  Manpower  Chief  Paul  V.  McNutt  reported  that 
worker  productivity  in  the  airframe  industry  has  risen  to 
"almost  breath-taking"  proportions  and  that  higher  produc- 
tion schedules  in  1944  should  be  met  with  no  increase  in 
manpower. 

"Recent  gains  in  labor  productivity  if  continued,"  McNutt 
said,  "should  result  in  the  entire  1944  aircraft  production 
schedule  being  met  with  no  increase  in  the  over--all  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  in  airframe  plants." 

— Seattle  Times. 
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YANK  ANTI-TYPHUS  DUST  MAY  RID  U.  S. 
OF  PESTS 

The  DDT  powder  which  American  troops  used  to  check 
typhus  in  Italy  last  winter  by  killing  lice,  probably  will  rid 
America,  after  the  war,  of  flies,  fleas,  some  unmentionable 
bugs  and  some  very  dangerous  insects. 

DDT's  uses  are  still  in  part  military  secrets.  But  the 
rest  of  the  story  was  told  with  official  sanction,  by  the 
Geigy  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  representative  of  the  Swiss 
firm,  which  developed  the  new  insecticide. 

DDT  is  a  German  invention  which  apparently  the  Ger- 
mans failed  to  recognize.  It  was  synthesized  in  1874  by  a 
young  German  chemistry  student,  Othmar  Zeidler,  in  Strass- 
bourg. 

The  stuff  kills  both  by  contact  and  when  eaten  and  is 
harmless  to  humans  and  their  domestic  animals  and  pets. 

Walls  and  ceilings  covered  with  a  spray  remain  deadly 
to  flies  for  three  months. 

On  dogs  and  cats  the  powder  kills  fleas. 

Beds  properly  sprayed  just  once  have  killed  and  kept 
away  bedbugs  for  300  days. 

Dairy  cattle  made  nervous  by  flies  have  been  quieted  by 
spraying.  Diarrhea  and  dysentery  are  largely  transmitted 
by  flies  and  the  new  insecticide  promises  to  be  a  protection 
against  both. 

"Postwar  uses  include  a  probable  billion  dollar  a  year  sav- 
ing in  crop  losses. 


The  insecticide  kills  the  codling  moth,  foremost  enemy  of 
the  apple  orchard,  apple  maggots,  white  apple  leafhopper, 
Oriental  fruit  moth  (peach  damage),  three  kinds  of  cabbage 
worms,  tomato  fruit  worm,  thrips,  Japanese  beetles,  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle,  potato  leafhopper,  tarnished  plant  bug 
and  aphids,  also  the  European  cornborer  and  the  corn  ear 
worm  and  insects  attacking  peas,  celery,  raspberries,  grapes 
and  other  plants.  Early  tests  on  red  scale  of  citrus  fruit 
trees  are  reported  very  promising. 

— Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

SYNTHETIC  QUININE  PRODUCED 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  May  3.— (AP)— A  chemical  method 
of  duplicating  quinine,  identical  in  every  respect  to  the 
anti-malaria  drug  extracted  from  the  bark  of  cinchona  trees, 
has  been  developed  after  almost  a  century  of  attempts  by 
chemists,  the  Polaroid  Corporation  announced  today. 

— Seattle  Times. 

FARLEY  PREDICTS 

Predicting  "millions  of  people  thrown  out  of  work"  with 
the  war's  end,  former  Postmaster-General  James  A.  Farley 
urges  industry  to  prepare  now  to  change  quickly  from  war 
to  peacetime  production. 

Else,  he  asks:  "With  a  probable  $300,000,000,000  debt  how 
will  the  country  resort  to  another  W.  P.  A.?" 

— Seattle  Times. 


Taxation  and  Total  Conscription 


TWO  statements  in  Technocracy's  Total  Con- 
scription Program  are  sometimes  found  con- 
fusing because  at  first  glance  they  seem  con- 
tradictory. When  they  are  correctly  analyzed  and 
understood  this  seeming  contradiction  is  completely 
eliminated. 

The  first  statement  in  question  is:  'The  govern- 
ment shall  arrogate  to  itself  the  sole  power  of  levy- 
ing all  taxes  now  levied  by  the  various  municipali- 
ties, counties  and  states.' 

The  second  statement  is:  'Total  Conscription  calls 
for  the  suspension  of  all  dividends,  profits,  inter- 
ests, rents,  union  dues,  and  taxes.' 

These  are  not  contradictory  at  all,  but  are  com- 
plementary and  both  vitally  necessary. 

Taxation  would  have  to  be  frozen  in  Total  Con- 
scription for  the  duration.  This  provision  could  not 
possibly  be  omitted  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  corpo- 
rate financing,  stocks,  bonds,  profits,  rents,  and  buy- 
ing and  selling  would  be  frozen.  The  Government 
would  issue  certificates  of  deposit  for  all  financial 
wealth  so  frozen. 

However,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  merely  for 
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the  Federal  Government  to  freeze  Federal  taxation, 
but  it  would  be  equally  necessary  for  the  munici- 
palities, counties  and  states  to  freeze  taxation.  They 
could  not  do  this  unless  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  the  financial  indebtedness  and  obligations 
of  the  municipalities,  counties  and  states,  which 
would  be  done. 

Another  way  of  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  arrogate  to  itself  the  sole  power  of 
levying  taxes  now  levied  by  municipalities,  coun- 
ties and  states,  is  to  say  that  the  Government  would 
abrogate  the  power  of  taxation  of  the  states,  coun- 
ties and  municipalities.  Then,  as  there  would  be 
no  expenditure  by  the  Government  to  corporations 
and  individuals  in  the  buying  of  materiel  and  equip- 
ment, there  would  be  no  necessity  to  levy  taxation. 
The  entire  structure  of  financial  operations  would 
be  frozen. 

This  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  financial 
structure  could  be  frozen  for  the  duration  and,  at 
the  same  time,  take  care  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  counties,  states  and  municipalities. 
— CHQ.  Technocracy  Inc. 
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A  MYTH  is  EXPLODED 


'MACHINES  MAKE  MORE  JOBS'  REFUTED  BY 
FIGURES  FROM  GOVERNMENT'S  OWN  RECORDS 


IN  THEIR  gaudy  word  pictures  of  the  bright  new 
postwar  world,  postwar  planners  are  prone  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  recent  startling  advance 
in  the  rate  of  doing  work.  To  the  pessimists  who 
mildly  suggest  that  increase  in  production  per  man- 
hour  might  tend  to  increase  unemployment,  the  glib 
answer  is  given,  'Don't  you  know  that  machines 
make  work?  Look  at  the  automobile  and  see  what 
is  has  done  to  make  work.'  The  following  exhibit 
presents  a  birdseye  view. 


Part  30,  Reports  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee.    P.  17438. 

Exhibit  No.  2636,  Submitted  by  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen. 

Narrow  -  visioned  industrialists  are  constantly 
pointing  out,  through  a  favorable  press  and  radio, 
that  machines  and  modern  conditions  create  new 
opportunities  for  employment,  such  as  Mr.  Came- 
ron's (W.  J.  Cameron  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
on  Sunday  night  broadcast)  illustration  of  four 
blacksmiths  formerly  employed  in  a  Michigan  town, 
where  now  there  are  no  blacksmiths,  but  23  men 
are  employed  in  garages,  filling  stations,  and  tire 
and  auto  accessory  stores.  But  these  industrialists 
are  not  willing  to  portray  a  realistic  picture  by  giv- 
ing all  of  the  pertinent  facts,  such  as  those  herein 
set  forth  relating  to  the  decrease  in  jobs  in  certain 
callings. 

Mr.  Cameron's  illustration  pertaining  to  a  Michi- 
gan town  is  worthy  of  more  thoughtful  analysis  than 
he  gave  it.  It  is  valuable  because  it  refers  to  a 
small  urban  community,  whereas  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  our  modern  technological  society 
is  too  frequently  considered  only  with  respect  to 
large  urban  centers.  Let  us  attempt  to  complete  the 
picture  of  this  small  Michigan  town,  which  was 
only  outlined  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

On  the  basis  of  the  year  1850  ratio  of  harness 
workers    and    wheelwrights   to    blacksmiths,    there 
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was  approximately  one  wheelwright  and  harness 
worker  for  every  two  blacksmiths.  Thus  Mr.  Ca- 
meron should  have  added  two  wheelwrights  and 
harness  workers  to  the  four  blacksmiths,  making 
six,  instead  of  the  four  comparable  former  workers 
in  this  Michigan  town.  To  make  the  comparison 
more  accurate,  there  should  be  included  those 
working  in  livery  stables  and  feed  stores,  figures 
on  which  are  not  available  to  the  writer;  but  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  at  least  one  man  working  in 
the  livery  stable  and  one  man  working  in  the  feed 
store.  This  makes  a  total  of  eight  former  workers, 
instead  of  four  in  comparative  occupations  in  the 
Michigan  town.  Thus,  the  23  garage,  filling  station 
and  auto  accessory  workers  represent  an  increase 
in  the  eight  former  comparable  workers  of  187.5 
percent. 

We  shall  assume  that  in  the  interests  of  accu- 
racy Mr.  Cameron  selected  a  representative  com- 
munity. Having  this  in  mind,  although  Mr.  Came- 
ron's illustration  shows  an  increase  in  jobs,  he  sig- 
nificantly omits  to  point  out  that  from  1850,  when 
these  former  jobs  existed,  to  1936  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  approximately  542 
percent,  while  Mr.  Cameron  shows  an  increase  in 
jobs  of  only  187.5  percent. 

But  in  the  interests  of  completeness  and  accu- 
racy, we  should  carry  through  the  percent  popula- 
tion employed  as  blacksmiths,  etc.,  in  1850  and  de- 
termine approximately  what  number  would  now  be 
employed  had  we  not  abandoned  the  horse  and 
buggy  for  the  automobile.  The  picture  cannot  be 
made  complete  because  of  the  absence  of  figures 
relating  to  feed  store  and  livery  stable  workers,  but 
the  omission  is  in  Mr.  Cameron's  favor.  By  com- 
paring the  number  of  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights 
and  harness  workers  per  million  population,  in 
1850  with  the  number  so  employed  today,  we  find 
the  number  of  these  jobs  per  million  of  population 
was  615  percent  greater  in  1850  than  in   1930,  as 
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compared  with  Mr.  Cameron's  increase  of  187.5 
percent  in  jobs  in  the  Michigan  town  as  a  result  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  horse  and  buggy  for  the 
automobile.  If  we  assume  that  the  automobile  had 
never  been  created  and  we  tried  to  use  horses,  bug- 
gies and  wagons  to  do  the  work  now  being  done  by 
automobiles  and  trucks,  there  would  not  be  enough 
Blacksmiths,  Harness  Makers  and  Wheelwrights  in 
the  entire  world  to  fill  these  necessary  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  Does  this  look  as  though  the  auto- 
mobile brought  about  a  net  increase  in  available 
work  opportunities? 


NOTE:  This  report  overlooked  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  raising  feed  for  horses  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  producing 
the  products  of  the  filling  stations  and  tire  and  ac- 
cessory stores  in  this  town. — Ed. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  t  h  e  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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The  Miehle  Press  is  owned  by  Sec. 
3,  R.D.  12247  Technocracy  Inc.  and 
is  operated  entirely  by  volunteer  la- 
bor of  the  members. 

These  two  men  print  each  month, 
not  only  The  Northwest  Technocrat, 
but  also'  all  of  the  Section  publicity, 
stationery  and  office  supplies. 

In  the  month  of  May  they  turned 
out  a  total  of  106,000  impressions. 
This  Included  The  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat, 10,000  letters  and  all  of  the 
publicity  for  the  McCaslin  lecture 
tour. 

The  linotyping  and  binding  of  the 
magazine,  and  making  the  cuts  for 
the  pictures,  are  done  commercially 
outside.  All  other  operations  are 
performed  by  the  membership. 
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'Globaloney 


Propaganda 
Barrage 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA  ARE  BEING  BOMBARDED  WITH 
THE  PROPAGANDA  THAT  NATIONAL  WELFARE 
AND  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY  CAN  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED AND  EXPANDED  ONLY  BY  A  GREATER 
INTERNATIONALISM  OF  WORLD  TRADE,  WORLD 
FINANCE,  WORLD  POLITICS,  AND  WORLD  RELIEF, 
BLESSED  BY  A  SUBSIDIZED  WORLD  ECCLESIASTI- 
CISM  FOR  THE  SALVATION  OF  THE  HEATHEN 
SOULS  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED. 

BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS,  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
THIS  DELUGE  OF  'GLOBALONEY'  PROPAGANDA, 
ARE  SCHEMING  TO  ENLIST  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS 
CONTINENT  AS  CRUSADERS  TO  RESCUE  THE 
WORLD  FROM  WANT  AND  FEAR,  BUT  NEVER 
ONCE  DO  THEY  PROPOSE  AN  OPERATING  DESIGN 
TO  SAVE  THIS  CONTINENT  FROM  WANT  AND 
FEAR. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 

(Section  Stamp) 
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— Techphcto  by  Barnes. 


Peace  Arch 


ERECTED  in   1914  to  commemorate  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Peace  Arch  stands  on  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Line,  that  imaginary  line  which, 
for  political  and  economic  reasons  only,  separates 
the  two  nations. 

On  the  U.  S.  side  is  marked,  'Children  of  a  Com- 
mon Mother,'  and  on  the  Canadian  side,  'Brethren 


Dwelling  Together  in  Unity,'  while  over  the  opened 
iron  grill  gates  inside,  a  sign  reads,  'May  These 
Gates  Never  Be  Closed.' 

In  the  background  can  be  seen  the  U.  S.  Immi- 
gration and  Customs  House,  counterpart  in  function 
of  the  Canadian  House  a  short  distance  away — 
symbols,  both^of  political  and  financial  interference 
with  the  continental  operation  of  North  America. 
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Technology  vs.  Politics 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ABUNDANCE  VS.  RED-TAPE, 
INTERFERENCE  AND  LEGAL   RESTRICTIONS 


IN  AMERICA,  there  are  two  ways  of  life.  One 
of  these  has  grown  up  in  America  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent; the  other  was  imported,  mainly  from 
Europe,  and  is  in  conflict  with  the  facts  on  this 
Continent.  The  first  is  the  technological  way  of 
life;  the  second  is  the  politico-business  way  of 
life. 

The  first  is  the  way  which  the  scientists,  the 
technologists,  the  engineers,  and  the  skilled  tech- 
nicians are  working  for — insofar  as  their  busi- 
ness ambitions  and  connections  will  let  them. 
The  second  is  the  way  of  life  which  is  dear  to 
the  politician,  the  businessman,  and  the  educa- 
tor. The  technological  way  is  the  simple  way, 
from  the  layman's  point  of  view:  he  pushes  a 
switch  and  the  light  turns  on;  he  dials  the  radio 
and  hears  the  news;  he  gets  into  an  automobile 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  has  traveled  miles  with 
ease  and  comfort.  The  politico-business  way  is 
the  hard  way — the  way  of  toil,  slowness,  delay, 
and  insecurity — the  way  of  red-tape,  paper  forms, 
price  interference,  and  legal  restrictions. 

TECHNOLOGY  BRINGS  ADVANCEMENT 

Technology  has  brought  social  advancement 
to  the  American  people.  It  has  conceived  and 
built  the  machines,  the  factories,  the  railroads;  it 
has  brought  electricity  to  the  homes,  motion  pic- 
tures to  the  theaters,  and  tractors  to  the  farms;  it 
has  shortened  and  eased  the  periods  of  work, 
increased  the  standard  of  living,  and  improved 
the  diet.  This  much  technology  has  done;  but, 
unhampered,  it  could  have  done  much  more.. 

Business  and  politics  have  been  negative  fac- 


tors in  America's  history.  They  have  operated 
to  chisel  the  people,  'shake  them  down'  and 
'push  them  around.'  Business  has  operated  for 
a  profit,  nothing  more.  The  electric  utility  corpo- 
rations, for  example,  advertise  thus:  'War  or  no 
war,  we  appreciate  the  privilege  of  serving  you.' 
This  is  pure  hypocracy,  as  anyone  who  neglects 
to  pay  the  monthly  toll  charge  on  that  service 
will  soon  find  out. 

BUSINESS  FIGHTS  CONTROL 

Business  will  sell  you  stuff  that  will  eat  away 
your  skin,  destroy  your  insides,  or  cause  you  to 
go  blind  for  a  few  dollars  profit.  Or,  for  two  dol- 
lars, one  can  buy  services  that  will  leave  him 
with  an  embarrassing  and  disabling  disease;  or 
he  can  buy  a  drug  that  will  destroy  his  'mind' 
and  'will.'  Business  will  do  this,  because  it  has 
done  it.  Only  popular  revolt  against  such  prac- 
tices has  resulted  in  some  measure  of  control. 
But  business  fought  this  control  every  inch  of 
the  way. 

Politicians  have  a  morbid  yen  for  power — the 
power  that  comes  from  levying  taxes  and  spend- 
ing public  money.  Politics  has  never  intitiated 
anything  for  the  general  welfare,  but  it  has  sup- 
pressed a  great  deal  that  would  have  resulted  in 
social  improvement.  The  politician  is  more  or 
less  precariously  seated  on  a  dilapidated  fence, 
trying  to  keep  a  balance  between  pleasing  the 
greed  of  the  businessman  and  satisfying  the  me- 
diocre emotionalism  of  the  voting  public.  The 
relative  pressures  determine  which  way  he  leans; 
and  much  of  his  spare  time  is  spent  in  'mending 
his  fence.' 
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Business  and  politics  have  fought  the  technolog- 
ical development  of  America.  Only  when  technol- 
ogy offered  a  quick,  easy  source  of  profits  did  they 
relent.  The  businessman  was  won  over  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  make  a  profit  from  the 
use  of  technology.  The  politician  succumbed  when 
he  was  promised  the  privilege  of  taxing  it  and 
passing  laws  against  its  use.  Thus,  technology  has 
advanced  in  spite  of  the  interference.  The  'free  en- 
terprise' orchids  who  have  risen  to  elegance  by 
feeding  on  the  social  manure  piles  of  this  Continent 
proclaim  the  results  of  technology  as  their  handi- 
work. In  doing  so,  they  brand  themselves  as  liars 
and  hypocrites.  They  are  the  Jacobs  seeking  the 
blessing  of  Esau  under  false  pretenses. 

TECHNOLOGY  BRINGS  ADVANCEMENT 

Technology,  has  at  last  come  of  age,  and  hence- 
forth will  dictate  the  social  future  of  America.  Tech- 
nology and  science  have  negated  all  the  virtues 
and  values  of  the  politico-business  system.  They 
decree  the  oblivion  of  the.  business  man  and  the 
politician,  along  with  the  other  parasites  on  this 
Continent. 

Business  and  politics  committed  an  irreparable 
blunder  when  they  first  compromised  with  technol- 
ogy for  a  profit.  If  they  had  been  really  smart, 
they  would  never  have  let  technology  get  started 
in  the  first  place.  This  total  war  has  forced  them 
to  make  the  final  compromise.  For  the  sake  of  war 
profits,  they  have  permitted  technology  to  over- 
whelm them.  They  have  not  let  it  rise  to  full  size, 
but  even  so,  technology  is  no  longer  'mama's  boy.' 
The  next  move  of  technology  will  sound  much  like 
a  razor  slicing  a  pair  of  throats,  and  business  and 
politics  will  then  sob  out  their  life's  blood  on  the 
sands  of  time. 

Let  us  not  feel  sorry  for  the  demise  of  these  two 
rascals.  Rather  let  us  feel  sorry  for  the  thousands 
of  American  youth  whose  blood  we  are  sacrificing 
in  the  hellish  battles  of  war  because  business  and 
politics  refused  to  let  technology  rise  to  full  stature. 

The  American  soldiers  on  the  battlefields  of  this 
war  are  facing  death  in  'bloody  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing with  bayonets,'  because  it  is  most  profitable  to 
business  and  'free  enterprise'  for  them  to  die  that 
way.  They  die  that  way  because  we  who  are  the 
citizens  of  America  have  permitted  our  business 
and  political  interests  to  dictate  to  the  technologists, 
and  to  refuse  them  the  go-ahead  signal. 
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Every  casualty  on  the  battle  front  is  caused 
by  us  here  at  home  as  much  as  by  the  enemy. 
We  have  chosen  to  iollow  the  politico-business 
way  instead  of  fhe  technological  way.  We 
can  never  clean  our  hands  of  the  American 
blood  which  stains  them;  we  can  only  prevent 
that  stain  from  becoming  redder  than  it  is. 
Only  by  giving  the  green  light  to  America's 
technology  can  we  in  a  measure  redeem  our- 
selves from  this  sin.  To  do  this  we  must  sus- 
pend business  profits  and  war  chiseling.  We 
must  mobilize  our  national  manpower  and  re- 
sources under  a  technological  command  to  co- 
ordinate the  physical  operation  of  this  Conti- 
nent. All  of  these  reguirements  are  contained 
in  the  specifications  of  Technocracy's  program 
of  Total  Conscription. 

Total  Conscription  is  the  easy  way  to  solve) 
America's  social  problem.  Under  a  program  of  To- 
tal Conscription,  our  manpower,  machines  and  re- 
sources are  organized  to  produce  what  is  needed  in 
the  quantities  that  are  needed.  Then  these  goods 
are  distributed  to  the  places  where  they  are  needed 
— to  the  armed  forces,  the  civilian  supply  centers, 
etc.  They  are  distributed  on  a  Government  Issue 
basis;  there  is  no  buying  nor  selling.  Production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  are  reduced  to  physi- 
cal operations.  Taxes,  debts,  red-tape,  and  unem- 
ployment are  no  longer  problems.  Poverty  and  toil 
cease  to  be  virtues;  abundance  and  leisure  become 
the  new  values.  Victory  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war  is  assured. 

ALPHABETICAL  CONFUSION  ( 

Neglect  to  authorize  Total  Conscription,  and  what 
do  you  have?  There  will  be  blundering  attempts 
by  business  and  politics  to  meet  the  tide  of  technol- 
ogy—a p  p  1  e  selling,  C  C  C,  W  P  A,  relief,  higher 
taxes,  more  debt,  and  finally  chaos.  So  far,  Amer- 
icans have  always  chosen  the  hard  way.  Now  we 
must  choose  the  easy  way — the  way  of  technology. 

The  age  of  toil  and  hand  tools  was  kind  to  busi- 
ness and  politics;  it  tolerated  social  stupidity  and 
national  blundering.  The  age  of  technology  is  ruth- 
less to  all  of  these.  The  age  of  technology  is  here 
— function,  precision,  and  balance  are  its  charac- 
teristics. Conform  to  this  new  design  of  living  or 
cease  to  live. 

— Wilton  /vie— 11140-1. 
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We've  Struck  Another  Sawdust  Trail 


SAWDUST  NOW  WASTED  WILL  YIELD  AS  MUCH 
ALCOHOL  AS  MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  OF  GRAIN 


IN  THE  lumber  areas  of  America  this  year 
30,000,000  tons  of  valuable  sawdust  will  be 
dumped  into  mountains  of  waste.  There  would 
still  be  piles  higher  than  mole  hills  left  if  what  we 
need  of  this  waste  were  converted  into  essential  al- 
cohol for  our  military  and  civilian  needs.  300,000 
tons,  or  one  hundreth  part  would  supply  all  of  our 
needs  for  1944. 

This  type  of  conversion  was  already  a  fact  in  the 
late  twenties;  Germany  had  a  wood-sugar  plant  at 
Tornesch,  near  Hamburg.  It  was  taken  over  by  the 
Nazis  in  1938. 

In  1942,  Edwin  Schaefer,  once  proprietor  of  the 
chemical  works  at  Tornesch,  came  to  the  Forest 
Service  in  Washington  with  his  story — the  speedy 
conversion  of  wood-waste  into  sugar.  Schaefer  had 
been  released  from  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  He 
had  been  looking  a  year  for  someone  who  would 
ignore  the  broken  English  of  a  German  alien  and 
believe  what  he  had  come  to  say. 

Finally  war  and  the  interest  of  Dr.  Hall  of  the 
Forest  Service  brought  to  light  the  process  Schaefer 
understood.  It  was  Henrich  Scholler's  patent,  reg- 
istered in  the  United  States  and  held  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian. 

Hall  and  Schaefer  worked  together  for  months 
on  Scholler's  process  until  tljey  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  interest  the  Chemical  Referee  Board,  our 
Government's  supreme  authority  in  the  chemistry 
of  war.    The  Board  responded  favorably. 

FROM  18  HOURS  TO  6 

At  a  small  plant  in  Marquette,  Michigan,  Schol- 
ler's ideas  were  improved  upon.  It  required  eighteen 
hours  by  the  German  method  to  accomplish  what 
the  American  chemists  finally  achieved  in  six. 

The  next  move  will  be  to  get  the  plants  under 
way  on  the  thirty  sites  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
South  approved  by  Forest  Service  experts. 
$90,000,000  will  build  the  thirty  plants.  Operating 
costs  will  be  reduced  by  utilizing  25%  of  the  waste 
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itself  as  plant  fuel.     The  first  plant  will  go  up  in 
Oregon  where  Douglas  Fir  is  milled. 

Then  the  sawdust  mountains  will  dwindle  and 
yield  their  wealth  of  sugar — out  of  one  ton  of  saw- 
dust, a  half-ton  of  sugar;  from  that,  50  gallons  of 
ethyl  alcohol.  We  need  640,000,000  gallons.  We 
can  produce  590,000,000  gallons  without  the  saw- 
dust hills;  but  we  need  50,000,000  more.  By  using 
the  sawdust  we  can  save  our  grain,  the  wheat, 
corn,  barley  and  rye  grown  on  ten  million  acres, 
that  is  now  going  into  the  production  of  alcohol. 
The  use  of  grain  for  alcohol  was  forced  when  the 
U-boats  cut  the  former  source  of  supply,  black-strap 
molasses  from  the  West  Indies. 

Science  News  Letter,  April  1944,  says,  'In  mak- 
ing sugar  and  alcohol  from  sawdust  there  is  an  in- 
teresting and  important  by-product.  The  residue 
from  a  ton  of  sawdust,  after  it  is  converted  into 
sugar,  is  500  pounds  of  lignin,  a  substance  that  acts 
in  the  living  tree  as  a  binder  for  the  cellulose  cells. 
Lignin  is  rich  in  natural  resins  and  already  has 
been  used  as  a  raw  material  for  numerous  plastics. 
Compressed  into  briquettes,  it  burns  with  the  same 
caloric  yield  as  good  anthracite  coal,  and  burns 
without  ash.  Experimentally  it  has  been  used  as 
an  'extender'  in  rubber,  as  a  low-cost  soil  improver, 
and  in  building  material.  A  laboratory  devoted  to 
further  research  into  its  possibilities  has  been  set 
up  by  the  lumber  industry  in  Washington,  D.  C' 

Finland  has  used  the  wood-wastes  from  its  heavy 
forests  in  the  making  of  celluloid,  artificial  silk,  pho- 
tographic film  and  many  other  products. 

We  probably  won't  be  using  wood  sugar  on  our 
tables,  though.  While  it  is  quite  nutritious  and  has 
three-quarters  the  sweetness  of  table  sugar,  it  can- 
not compete  in  cost  with  cane  or  beet  sugar. 

Science  has  already  opened  up  the  trail;  the 
heavy  brush  is  down:  she  has  not  been  sitting  idly 
by  while  millions  of  tons  of  sawdust  burned  away, 
making  ashes  for  the  wind  from  Wealth. 

— Violet  Burney. 
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Price  System  Dilemma 


DEWEY  WOULD  ELIMINATE  UNEMPLOYMENT;  BUT 
HOW?  WITH   HUMAN  TOIL  AND  HAND  TOOLS? 


THOMAS  E.  DEWEY,  in  his  speech  accepting  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination,  has  prom- 
ised the  end  of  unemployment.  Asked  by  re- 
porters what  is  his  plan  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Dewey  replied  that  he  would  deveiop  the 
matter  later  in  his  campaign.  America  is  waiting 
with  bated  breath. 

In  1933,  while  a  wave  of  optimism  swept  the 
country,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  similar  promises. 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  speaking  over  a  nation-wide  radio  hook-up 
from  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York,  also  in  1933,  after 
stating  the  trends  of  unemployment  would  continue 
and  the  nation  would  sink  toward  further  social  in- 
stability, said: 

We  make  this  statement  knowing  lull  well 
that  debt  moratoriums,  intlation,  and  all  other 
possible  palliatives  are  going  to  be  attempted 
with  all  the  astuteness  and  dexterity  that  po- 
litical chicanery  can  bring  to  bear  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  fhis  continent. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  exhausted  'all  other  possible 
palliatives.'  Yet  in  1939  the  unemployment  roll 
stood  at  between  10,000,000  and  11,000,000.  That 
no  other  party  has  anything  new  to  offer  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  Republican  platform 
stresses  return  to  private  enterprise  and  state  rights! 

A  CONFIDENCE  GAME 

The  crux  of  our  social  instability  from  a  Price 
System  angle,  lies  in  the  problem  of  employment: 
If  all  employables  are  working  at  a  living  wage, 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  disciples  of 
the  cult  of  'Confidence'  are  promising  at  least  five 
years  of  prosperity  following  the  war — (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months,  to  be  covered  by  social 
security,  until  reconversion  is  completed.) 

Mr.  Scott  and  Technocracy  Inc.,  today  stand  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  in  1933. 

Politicians  abhor  facts.    Technocracy  Inc.,  states 


that  only  by  recourse  to  an  analysis  of  the  meas- 
urable facts  pertaining  to  our  social  organization 
can  we  find  a  solution  to  our  problems. 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  in  recent  issues  has 
examined  the  employment  situation  in  specific  in- 
dustries. Thus  far  the  results  disclose  much 
postwar  use  of  extraneous  energy  and  technology, 
and  greatly  reduced  employment  of  men.  Sound 
business  policy  forbids  paying  a  dollar  an  hour  to 
men  if  it  can,  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  get  the  eguiva- 
lent  of  the  work  of  thirteen  men  working  eight 
hours,  by  employing  electricity.  The  same  dispar- 
ity in  wages  holds  true  when  applied  to  other  forms 
of  extraneous  energy. 

Fortune  Magazine  for  May  1944  contains  a  case 
history  of  the  Avondale  Mills  of  Alabama,  fabri- 
cators of  coarse  cotton  goods. 

Operated  since  1897  by  the  paternalistic  Comer 
family,  it  is  a  model  mill.  Though  paying  the  usual 
starvation  wages  in  the  cotton  industry,  it  has  kept 
its  employes  happy  and  has  even  weathered  the 
war  boom  with  few  desertions  from  its  labor  ranks. 
It  has  never  passed  a  dividend  and  has  run  in  the 
red  only  two  years  during  its  history. 

With  average  yearly  sales  of  around  $10,000,000, 
in  1938  and  1939  the  company  lost  money.  Bad 
management  was  held  responsible,  so  the  family 
brought  in  an  outside  manager  who  proceeded  to 
spend  money  for  new  machinery.  When  the  war 
hit,  the  mills  turned  exclusively  to  war  contracts, 
and  thereafter  they  did  not  lose  money. 

They  even  found  that  profits  permitted  annual 
vacations  on  pay,  and  a  profit-sharing  scheme  that 
last  year  distributed  $440,000  to  the  employes.  For- 
tune doesn't  say  whether  this  was  figured  in  the 
cost  charged  the  Government,  but  if  it  follows  the 
pattern  of  other  government  contractors  such  most 
probably  was  the  case. 

Thus  Avondale  Mills  is  a  prosperous  wartime 
manufacturer.     What  of  the  postwar? 

The  key  to  future  plans  as  regards  employment 
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is  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Comer,  a  member 
of  the  original  family:  'We  must  learn  to  make  cot- 
ton goods  cheaper.' 

Fortune  explains:  'What  he  means  is  that  the  in- 
dustry urgently  needs  more  research  in  new  tech- 
niques.' 

'What  we  need  is  a  loom  instead  of  a  contrap- 
tion' is  the  way  another  southern  millowner  puts  it. 

Avondale  Mills  has  recently  retained  the  services 
of  a  New  Jersey  engineering  firm  to  help  solve  the 
problem.  In  addition  they  have  joined  other  manu- 
facturers in  forming  The  Institute  of  Textile  Tech- 
nology which  is  now  engaged  in  'investigating  new 
uses  for  cotton  fiber  and  new  ways  to  make  cotton 
goods.' 

The  Fortune  article  states  that  the  industry  is 
technologically  backward:  that  68  percent  of  the 
spindles  are  more  than  20  years  old.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  southern  branch  of  the  industry  is  not 
keeping  step  with  the  modern  trend  adopted  by 
other  manufacturers. 

WORKERS  DEPRIVED  OF  DUTIES 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Emil  Rieve,  President  of 
The  Textile  Workers  of  America,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Temporary  Economic  Committee  (Part  30, 
Reports  of  T.  N.  E.  C,  pages  16833-4)  states: 

Everywhere  in  the  textile  industry  workers 
are  being  deprived  of  their  former  duties.  Stop 
motions  have  multiplied  and  photoelectric 
cells  have  increased  in  numbers  and  in  their 
applications.  Workers  have  become  less  nec- 
essary as  machines  perform  the  work  them- 
selves, require  no  operators  and  stop  automati- 
cally when  fhe  process  goes  wrong.  For  ex- 
ample, a  photoelectric  seam  detector  recently 
installed  on  a  calendar  eliminated  the  need  of 
an  operative  to  control  the  pressure  on  the  cal- 
endar roll.  Pressure  controls  are  everywhere 
being  substituted  for  workers.  Automatic  de- 
vices are  now  measuring  the  intake  on  ma- 
chines to  prevent  overfilling.  Recently,  a  me- 
chanical and  electrical  stop  motion  was  intro- 
duced on  a  filling  wind  for  spinning  frames,  to 
assure  uniformly  full  bobbins.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  controls  have  been 
developed,  we  need  only  refer  to  a  tenter 
frame  for  woolen  goods  which,  it  is  claimed, 
tenters  16-ounce  goods  at  38-yards  per  minute 
or  three  times  as  much  as  older  tenters  and 
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can  be  operated  by  one  man  and  is  completely 
equipped  with  automatic  guiders,  automatic 
temperature  and  speed  controls,  selvage  open- 
ers and  lint  screens  with  starters  and  limit 
switches. 

These  developments  have  already  pro- 
gressed so  far  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in 
particular  that  one  can  walk  through  entire 
spinning  and  weaving  rooms  and  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  amazing  collection  of  machin- 
ery and  encounter  difficulties  in  finding  the 
employees  patrolling  the  machinery,  repairing 
breaks,  or  cleaning,  doffing,  or  performing  sun- 
dry duties. 

Mr.  Rieve  continues  for  several  pages  to  the  same 
effect  describing  the  technological  marvels  in  the 
textile  industry.  In  no  way  is  the  cotton  industry 
backward,  so  far  as  best  practices  are  concerned. 

A  TWO-HORNED  DILEMMA 

Clearly  Avondale  Mills,  together  with  other  cot- 
ton goods  manufacturers,  is  faced  with  two  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Admitting  that  unless  people  can  be 
employed  cotton  goods  cannot  be  sold,  competition 
will  force  modernization.  Therefore  they  have  the 
choice  of  maintaining  their  labor  force  and  going 
bankrupt  or  adopting  labor  saving  devices  and 
cutting  off  their  market. 

Fortune  points  out  that  the  problem  of  foreign 
competition,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  is  a 
threat  to  the  postwar  future  of  the  industry.  Tech- 
nology is  invading  the  backward  nations.  Textiles 
are  in  the  forefront.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
cheap,  coarse  goods  that  are  manufactured  by 
Avondale  Mills. 

Fortune  makes  a  point  of  cheap  foreign 
labor,  yet  overlooks  the  oft-proved  fact  that 
man  power,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  cannot 
compete  with  the  conversion  of  extraneous 
energy  by  advanced  technological  processes. 

Avondale  Mills  hopes  to  solve  the  problem  by 
means  of  subsistence  farms.  Yet  such  farms  re- 
quire the  added  purchasing  power  of  some  wages. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  picture  that  indicates  the  in- 
dustry can  operate  sufficiently  to  furnish  even  this 
meager  wage. 

Being  located  in  the  Democratic  south,  it  is  most 
probable  the  management  of  these  mills  has  little 


faith  in  Mr.  Dewey's  promises  regarding  full  em- 
ployment. In  any  event  the  management  is  inves- 
tigating the  synthetic  field.  However,  in  this  field 
the  competition  of  the  northern  manufacturers,  such 
as  Du  Pont,  Dow  Chemical,  Celanese  and  others, 
will  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Thus  the  outlook  for  employment  in  the 
southern  textile  mills  is  meager  indeed. 

Monsanto  Magazine  of  May  1944  unconsciously 
blasts  the  optimistic  promises  of  Mr.  Dewey: 

Why  should  we  wear  trousers  that  must  he 
pressed  whenever  we  get  caught  in  a  shower? 
Why  should  our  suits  be  sent  to  the  cleaners 
every  week  or  two?  .  .  .  Tomorrow's  shoppers 
should  insist  that  blankets  be  light,  but  warm; 
that  underwear  be  perspiration-absorbent,  but 
allow  perspiration  to  evaporate;  that  men's 
wear  should  not  muss;  and  that  even  rain 
wear  must  breathe  and  be  cool.  Linings  must 
'slip'  and  women's  underwear  must  be  slip 
proof.  Floor  coverings  must  be  lustrous,  dura- 
ble and  lint-proof. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends  synthetic  fi- 
bers must  be  employed.  While  it  is  true  some  na- 
tural fibers  are  now  and  may  continue  to  be  mixed 
with  synthetics,  the  market  for  the  natural  product 
is  about  to  be  drastically  curtailed.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  synthetic  textile  industry  is  new. 
Therefore  their  machinery  is  modern,  utilizing  the 
devices  detailed  by  Mr.  Rieve.  This  means  a  mini- 
mum of  hand  toil.  Hand  toil  is  the  'employment' 
the  politicians  are  talking  about.  And  how  about 
employment  in  cleaning  and  pressing  establish- 
ments? 

TECHNOLOGY  DICTATES 

The  trend  is  irreversible.  Technology  dictates 
the  business  policy  in  the  Price  System  world.  This 
is  graphically  demonstrated  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Nation's  Business  for  January  1941.  At 
a  meeting  of  textile  manufacturers,  the  chief  chem- 
ist of  an  old  line  company  said,  referring  to  a  syn- 
thetic woolen  substance: 

But  gentlemen,  believe  me,  it  is  not  wool.  It 
does  not  feel  like  wool,  or  weave  like  wool,  or 
drape  like  wool...  It  will  never  be  anything  but 
a  cheap  and  nasfy  subsh'fufe. 

To  which  a  maker  of  the  goods  in  question  re- 
plied: 
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/  hesitate  to  disagree  with  so  distinguished 
an  authority,  and  I  must  admit  at  once  that 
this  new  material  is  not  wool  and  that  its  prop- 
erties are  not  completely  wool-like.  Neverthe- 
less, gentlemen,  I  must  point  out  to  you  that 
it  is  not  cheap;  it  is  not  nasty;  and  it  is  not  a 
substitute.    It  is  a  brand  new  fiber! 

My  company  is  manufacturing  a  lightweight 
summer  suiting  which  is  partly  cotton  but 
mostly  synthetic  fiber — several  different  syn- 
thetic fibers.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
without  these  synthetics.  It  is  spun  and  woven 
in  new  ways  devised  after  several  years  of 
thorough-going  research.  The  public  have 
been  generous  enough  to  tell  us  that  it  makes 
a  superior  summer  suit;  that  it  is  cooler,  cleans 
better,  holds  its  shape  better,  looks  better,  and 
wears  longer. 

We  are  making  that  synthetic  summer  suit- 
ing into  two-piece  suits  and  selling  them  at  re- 
tail for  $14.  .  .  . 

What  the  American  textile  industry  needs  to 
do  is  to  welcome  these  new  synthetic  fibers 
and  use  them  for  all  they  are  worth,  and  then 
to  pray  night  and  morning  that  the  tailors  will 
be  as  clever  as  the  dressmakers,  so  that  a 
man  will  be  ashamed  to  wear  a  $10  suit  for 
five  years! 

According  to  Fortune,  the  textile  industry  habitu- 
ally engages  in  cutthroat  competition.  This  being 
true,  with  a  curtailed  market,  techniques  that  will 
produce  quick-selling  materials  will  be  adopted. 
These  techniques  eliminate  the  most  expensive  ele- 
ment of  production,  man-wages. 

In  the  November  elections,  countless  citizens  will 
flock  to  the  polling  booths,  impelled  by  a  patriotic 
urge  to  do  what  they  consider  to  be  their  patriotic 
duty — kick  out  the  old  party  or  retain  it.  Then,  if 
they  follow  the  normal  political  procedure,  for  four 
long  years  they  will  do  nothing  further  than  sit  in 
the  sun  and  let  George — Thomas  or  Franklin — try 
to  perform  the  miracle  of  reconciling  technology 
and  employment. 

But  not  for  long!    At  least  in  the  Textile  Industry. 

—Charles  T.  Hickey. 


COVER  PICTURE  —  W  i  n  d  tunnel  at  Wright  Field, 
Ohio.  Photo  by  AAF  Materiel  Command,  courtesy 
Fairbanks  Engine  and  Airplane  Corp. 
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TIRE  LACK  PERILS  WAR  TRANSPORT 

WASHINGTON,  July  20.— (AP)—  An  urgent  appeal  for 
more  heavy  truck  and  bus  tires  to  avert  a  threatening  trans- 
portation breakdown  was  before  the  War  Production  Board's 
requirements  committee  today. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  ready  to  announce 
an  August  quota,  smaller  by  more  than  50  percent  than  the 
July  allocation  of  135,000  heavy-duty  tires,  agreed  to  with- 
hold its  bad  news  pending  the  committee's  decision. 

Both  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  O.  P.  A. 
made  it  plain  that  heavy  trucks  and  busses  are  facing  a 
serious  situation,  and  neither  agency  held  any  hope  that 
the  full  needs  of  the  industries  can  be  met. 

END  OF  RUBBER  FAMINE 

Today  synthetic  rubber  is  being  turned  out  in  excess  of 
current  basic  needs.  Now  there  is  concern  about  having  too 
much,  as  production  is  running  at  more  than  70,000  tons 
per  month.  Some  is  being  exported.  Many  industrial  needs 
no  longer  are  satisfied  by  natural  rubber.  Today  there  are 
synthetics  for  particular  purposes,  and  the  war  has  forced 
industry  to  learn  how  to  use  them  profitably. 

— U.  S.  News,  July  7,  1944. 

TIRES  REPAIRED  BY  USE  OF  'RADIO  HEAT 

A  revolutionary  new  method  of  repairing  tires,  vulcaniz- 
ing them  by  "radio  heat,"  was  reported  to  the  national 
transportation  and  maintenance  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers. 

Lieut.  Col.  C.  W.  Vogt,  chief  of  the  technical  staff  of 
supply,  Army  Transportation  Corps,  said  tire  repairs  have 
been  made  in  ten  minutes  with  the  new  equipment  which 
would  have  taken  two  hours  or  more  with  the  steam  or 
electrical  resistance  now  in  general  use. — Seattle  Times. 

EXPLOSION  PEELING 

New  economics  in  the  preparation  of  food,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  for  canning,  quick  freezing,  dehydrating,  or  im- 
mediate eating,  will  result  from  a  new  process  of  explosive 
peeling.  Food  manufacturers  will  use  steam  retorts  which 
can  be  quickly  heated  and  pressurized  and  just  as  quickly 
chilled  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  and  burst  skins  asun- 
der. Housewives  will  use  pressure  cookers  especially  equipped 
for  the  successive  heat,  pressure,  chill,  and  vacuum  opera- 
tions. Peeling  losses  for  potatoes  will  drop  almost  a  half, 
for  apples  considerably  more  than  that.  Shelling  lima  beans 
by  explosion  will  be  ten  times  faster  than  hand  shelling. 
Besides  all  that,  the  heating  part  of  the  sequence  will  de- 
stroy enzymes  and  micro-organisms  that  interfere  with  fla- 
vors and  keeping  qualities  of  food. 

— Business  Week,  July  8,  1944. 
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U  S.  TO  IMPORT  STEEL  AS  OUTPUT 
DWINDLES 

WASHINGTON,  July  9.  —  ( AP)  —  Disclosure  that  this 
country  soon  will  import  10,000  tons  of  steel  a  month  from 
England's  lean  supply  was  coupled  tonight  with  official 
warning  that  United  States  output  must  be  boosted  at  once 
"if  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe  are  to  be  adequately  sup- 
ported." 

The  War  Production  Board  revealed  that  ingot  steel 
losses  due  to  labor  shortages  now  approximate  500,000  tons 
a  month. 

The  warning  of  a  threatened  shortage  of  armament  for 
the  invasion  forces  came  from  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell, 
commanding  the  army  service  forces,  and  Vice  Admiral  S. 
M.  Robinson  of  the  navy  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  Steel 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  here,  WPB  said  in  reporting 
further  details  of  that  closed  session. 

The  turn-about  in  steel  shipments  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  disclosed  by  William  L.  Batt,  U.  S. 
chairman  of  the  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
(CPRB). 

A  WPB  official  expressed  the  opinion  the  steel  would 
enter  this  country  under  reverse  lend-lease  but  Batt  said 
he  could  not  confirm  this,  since  financial  arrangements  were 
outside  his  authority. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

W.  P.  B.  HINTS  REQUISITIONING  OF  TRACTORS 

WASHINGTON,  July  8.  —  (AP)  —  The  War  Production 
Board  gave  notice  today  it  may  requisition  idle  tractors  for 
industry  and  farming  unless  their  owners  make  them  avail- 
able by  sale,  rental  or  contract. 

"Four  thousand  tractors  are  needed,  and  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram is  now  under  way  to  obtain  them,"  said  Henry  M. 
Hale,  director  of  the  Construction  Machinery  Division. 

"If  present  owners  do  not  see  to  it  that  they  are  put  to 
work,  it  may  be  necessary  to  requisition." 

Hale  said  an  acute  shortage  of  tractors  for  mining,  log- 
ging, petroleum  and  farming  operations  exists. 

NEW  'SOH,  MIXER'  WILL  SPEED   FARMING 

CHARLESTON,  W.  Va.,  July  1.— A  "soil  mixer"  which  is 
expected  to  outmode  five  farm  implements  and  to  revolu- 
tionize farming,  has  been  invented  by  J.  B.  McLaughlin, 
West  Virginia  agriculture  commissioner,  it  was  revealed  to- 
night. 

McLaughlin  said  his  soil  mixer  would  prepare  a  seed  bed 
"twice  as  good  as  can  be  made  with  existing  equipment"  at 
the  rate  of  four  acres  a  day. 

The  new  method  will  cost  one-fifth  of  the  present  amount 
required  to  prepare  seed  beds  with  a  plow,  disc  harrow, 
spike-tooth  harrow,  cultipacker  and  fertilizer  spreader  and 
will  do  the  job  in  one-fifth  the  amount  of  time  in  one  oper- 
ation.— Seattle  Times. 


Technocracy  Proposes 


AMERICA'S  SCIENTIFIC  PRODUCTION  MUST 
BE  MATCHED  BY  SCIENTIFIC  DISTRIBUTION 


IN  PRESENTING  to  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
North  America  the  profound  social  procedures 
submitted  by  this  Organization,  Technocracy 
Inc.  demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large  that  America 
is  capable  of  operating  a  body  of  personnel  entirely 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Price  System.  Technoc- 
racy itself  is  the  answer  to  confound  critics  who 
maintain  that  there  must  be  a  price  tag  as  a  reward 
for  endeavor.  No  other  organization  has  ever  ap- 
proached the  volume  of  sustained  effort  or  the  en- 
viable record  of  achievement  attained  by  Technoc- 
racy in  the  brief  decade  of  its  general  organization. 

NO  PAID  PROMOTERS 

And  it  all  came  about  through  the  work  of  the 
membership  without  paid  promoters,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  Technocracy  could  never  be  the 
means  of  financial  betterment  to  any  member. 
Technocracy  moves  ahead  with  competent  assur- 
ance, guietly  adding  to  a  record  of  reliability.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  stand  it  takes. 

The  future  of  all  Americans  lies  balanced  pre- 
cariously on  the  rock  of  indecision  where  the  stream 
of  social  evolution  flows  into  opposite  channels.  On 
the  one  hand  the  current  will  lead  America  to 
greater  development,  leisure  and  abundance,  more 
science,  more  technology,  and  a  civilization  so  su- 
perlative it  defies  adeguate  description.  On  the 
other  hand  the  flow  can  be  directed  to  lead  her  into 
dismal  swamps  of  internal  chaos,  mass  unemploy- 
ment, and  national  and  continental  disintegration, 
in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  financial  and  poli- 
tical economy  now  masguerading  as  the  savior  of 
mankind. 

It  takes  more  than  a  casual  inspection  of  the  so- 
cial picture  to  determine  exactly  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  done.  It  takes  more  than  an 
occasional  discussion  to  acquire  a  base  upon  which 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  many  proposals  confront- 
ing Americans  today.    It  takes,  in  fact,  a  consider- 
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able  amount  of  time,  and  a  determined  effort,  di- 
rected by  factual  information  only,  to  become  quali- 
fied.   A  newspaper  education  is  not  sufficient. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  every  American 
worthy  of  the  name  delegate  himself,  or  herself,  a 
committee  of  one  to  carry  on  a  continuous  program 
of  self-education  concerning  this  Continent  on  which 
we  live.  It  is  an  obligation  and  an  honor  to  assist 
in  solving  American  problems  with  strictly  Amer- 
ican methods.    Guesswork  does  not  get  results. 

Here  briefly  is  the  situation.  America  will 
shortly  face  the  unsolvable  problem  of  distrib- 
uting the  tremendous  output  of  a  mammoth 
technological  mechanism  by  the  use  of  Price 
System  methods.  Evidence  is  so  plentiful  of 
this  being  an  impossibility  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  by  now  be  familiar  with  it.  There 
is  only  one  alternative.  America  must  insti- 
tute a  scientific  and  technological  method  of 
distribution.  Note  this  fact  carefully;  it  will 
serve  as  an  urge  to  a  further  study  of  Tech- 
nocracy's design. 

ENERGY  YARDSTICK 

Technocracy  proposes  that  distribution  be  ac- 
complished by  energy  measurement,  instead  of  the 
prevailing  inaccurate  and  undependable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  under  which  demand  must  always 
exceed  supply  by  a  huge  margin  in  order  to  assure 
profitable  operation  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  to  as- 
sure any  operation  under  the  Price  System.  Energy 
measurement  is  a  simplified  physical  operation 
governed  by  established  scientific  laws  and  mathe- 
matical certainties.  Anyone  can  investigate  and 
understand  it  if  he  so  desires.  Speculation  does  not 
enter  into  the  picture  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  concerned  makes  such 
a  haphazard  approach  unreliable.  If  there  weren't 
enough  of  everything  to  go  around  there  would  be 
a  perfectly  valid  reason  to  retain  the  Price  System, 
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and  Technocracy  would  not  be  asking  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  current  nebulous  proposals  that  prosperity 
will  benevolently  alight  in  our  midst,  outrank  in 
stupidity  the  corner-turning  prophecies  of  the  1930s. 
They  draw  little  water  and  less  faith  than  did  their 
predecessors,  even  among  the  most  unintelligent 
segments  of  our  population.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  American 
resources  and  technology,  processed  and  operated 
by  skilled  American  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nologists, can  guarantee  security  and  abundance 
to  every  individual  American  for  generations  to 
come.  It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  reformers  and 
reactionaries  alike  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable 
state,  on  one  condition:  that  we  retain  our  present 
method  of  distribution,  i.  e.  barter  and  exchange  of 
commodities  by  valuation, — the  Price  System. 

PRICE  NULLIFIES  PROSPERITY 

Technocracy  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  this  con- 
dition nullifies  the  efforts  of  anyone  so  employed. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  the  facts  involved  in  this 
situation  whether  the  individuals  are  sincerely  seek- 
ing the  correct  solution  or  whether  they  are  pursu- 
ing this  course  to  confuse  the  issue  in  the  public 
mind;  but  it  certainly  does  make  a  difference  to  the 
future  of  America  and  Americans.  One  course  is 
foolish  and  the  other  traitorous;  both  are  extremely 
undesirable. 

Technocracy  states  that  the  future  of  this  Conti- 
nent is  not  a  trivial  matter,  and  Technocracy  also 
asserts  that  discussion  and  adeguate  planning  for 
America's  future  permit  of  no  double  talk.  An  un- 
healthy situation  should  immediately  be  disclosed 
as  such  and  steps  should  be  formulated  and  author- 
ized to  correct  it  at  once.  It  has  become  a  matter 
of  political  policy  to  delegate  national  welfare  to 
the  indefinite  future  at  the  very  time  circumstances 
demand  solution  without  delay.  Nero  and  his  fid- 
dle made  this  procedure  popular,  but  today  it  is 
intolerable. 

Technocracy  will  have  none  of  this.  Technoc- 
racy makes  no  proposals  without  careful,  scientific 
investigation.  Once  the  course  is  determined,  Tech- 
nocracy follows  with  action.  The  course  is  altered 
only  by  corrections  indicated  by  new  factors  as 
they  arise,  very  much  the  same  as  the  course  of  a 
plane  is  altered  by  the  navigator:  the  target  re- 
mains the  same. 

Technocracy  has  decided  on  the  course  it  will 
follow.     Technocracy  has  blueprinted  the  design  to 
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accomplish  its  mission.  When  that  mission  has 
been  completed  it  will  bring  security,  abundance 
and  continental  protection  to  every  American.  This 
is  definitely  a  worthwhile  objective.  Technocracy 
warns  every  American  to  make  his  decision  now, 
voluntarily,  while  there  is  time  for  considered  judg- 
ment, and  before  the  pressure  of  events  will  void 
his  chance  of  an  adeguate  understanding  of  the 
issue  at  stake. 

Technocracy  is  putting  it  to  you  straight.  Which 
do  YOU  want, — more  and  more  social  bungling,  or 
intelligent,  informed  action?  The  former,  even  if  it 
doesn't  actually  destroy  this  country,  can  lead  to  no 
solution,  whatever;  just  an  endless  continuation  of 
what  we  have  witnessed  incessantly  in  the  past.  If 
the  latter  is  your  choice  you  will  have  to  participate 
with  Technocracy  to  achieve  America's  destiny. 
There  is  no  middle  course.  To  do  nothing  is  to  work 
hard  for  those  who  would  stymie  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. Which  shall  it  be?  The  future  of  a  continent 
rests  upon  your  decision.    Make  it  carefully. 

And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Total  Con- 
scription, as  designed  and  presented  by  Technoc- 
racy, merits  the  attention  and  support  of  patriotic 
Americans. 

— George  B.  Conner,  M.A.L. 


TECHNOCRACY  MAGAZINES 

The  Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seat- 
tle 1,  Wash.  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.;  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50 
for  12  issues;  $1.00  for  8  issues. 

Greaf  Lakes  Technocrat,  306  West  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   In  Canada,  $2.75  for  12  issues. 

Technocratic  America,  R.R.  2,  Box  110,  Fonta- 
na,  Calif.,  mimeo.;  5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
for  12  issues. 

Technocracy  Digest,  625  West  Pender  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  25  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.;  15  cents  a  copy.    No  subscriptions. 
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North  America 


TECHNOCRATS  FROM  BOTH  SID 
AT  INTERNATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE 

ON  JULY  2nd,  Technocrats  from  both  sides  of  the  American- 
Canadian  Border  gathered  for  a  picnic  at  the  beautiful  inter- 
national park  that  is  maintained  on  the  shore  of  Boundary 
Bay,  just  above  Blaine,  Washington.     There,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Peace  Arch,  they  enjoyed  a  day  of  conferences  and  recreation. 


The  Canadian  Technocrats  really  go 
for  bread  and  jam  in  a  big  way. 
Cyril  Large  was  'caught'  by  the  cam- 
era as  he  took  a  first  blissful  bite. 


Races  and  stunts  of  various  kinds 
made  fun  for  the  gathering,  espe- 
cially when  the  Canadian  men  gave 
our  American  men  a  gocd-natured 
drubbing  at  their  own  game,  base- 
ball. 
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ns  All 


I  OF  THE  BORDER  ASSEMBLE 
[ADOW  OF  THE  PEACE  ARCH 

After  a  generous  meal  eaten  in 
true  picnic  f  a  sh  i  o  n,  games  and 
sports  were  enjoyed  by  all,  as  with 
good-natured  chagrin  our  American 
men  lost  a  game  of  baseball  to  the 
Canadians. 

Later  in  the  evening  t  h  e   crowd 

mk      gathered    around    a    Gray    Car    and 

enjoyed  speaking  and  singing,  with 

the  help  of  one  of  our  public  address 

units. 


Highway  99  runs  by  the  Peace  Arch  on  the  shore  of 
beautiful  Boundary  Bay. 


Technocracy  is  sweeping  over  Canada  with  re- 
newed vigor  since  the  ban  against  it  was  lifted  last 
winter.  New  Section  Headguarters  are  being  es- 
tablished in  many  cities  and  the  Technocracy  Di- 
gest is  again  being  printed  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.     It 


is  gaining  in  popularity  every  day. 

Assembled  for  the  group  picture  shown  below, 
these  Technocrats  in  their  Regulation  Gray  suits 
and  dresses  are  truly  indistinguishable  as  to  na- 
tionality. 
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Excess  Baggage 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  ADMITS  IT  CANNOT 
HANDLE  OR  TOLERATE  POSTWAR  ABUNDANCE 


GI.  JOE  is  expected,  soon,  to  come  home  and 
go  to  work  to  help  support  private  enter- 
prise in  the  manner  to  which  it  has  become 
accustomed  while  he  was  overseas  fighting  to  pre- 
serve it.  But  when  the  fighting  stops  Joe  is  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  excess  baggage  in  the  form  of  sur- 
plus goods,  and  his  Uncle  Sam  is  definitely  opposed 
to  having  the  place  cluttered  up  with  it;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  he  will  go  to  any  length  to  avoid 
having  it  around  the  premises. 

So  Uncle  Sam  and  private  enterprise  are  putting 
their  heads  together  to  figure  out  ways  and  means. 
The  most  fantastic  scheme  yet  devised  is  that  of 
Sen.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  who  advised  impounding 
and  padlocking  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  non- 
perishable  goods  for  a  period  of  five  years  after 
the  war  'to  give  private  industry  full  access  to  civil- 
ian markets.'  Says  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
Aug.  4: 

Johnson,  who  laid  the  plan  before  the  sen- 
ate military  committee,  said  that  to  dump  vast 
stocks  of  government-owned  goods  on  post- 
war markets  would  retard  industrial  reconver- 
sion and  might  disrupt  the  entire  civilian  econ- 
omy .  .  .  Ships  and  planes  could  not  be  sold 
by  the  government  either  to  other  countries  or 
to  private  operators. 

This  proposal  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
sole  aim  of  private  enterprise  is  to  keep  labor  on 
the  job  to  prevent  the  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  itself. 

Why  not  impound  private  enterprise  for  five 
years  after  the  war  so  as  to  give  the  public  access 
to  the  vast  surplus  of  goods  already  produced,  and 
let  the  people,  and  G.  I.  Joe,  have  a  vacation?  With 
our  vast  new  productive  capacity  this  would  make 
more  sense. 

The  editors  of  Business  Week  stated,  June  24,  'On 
the  surface  the  general  inference  is  that  indusfriai 
capacity  will  stand  as  an  impassable  bottleneck  to 
full  employment  shortly  after  the  peace.    That  sur- 
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prising  condition  certainly  reguires  pondering.' 

Over  an  OPA  desk  in  Washington  hangs  a  pos- 
ter which  reads: 

'Shh!    The  enemy  is  listening.' 
Under  it  some  wag  wrote: 
'And  is  he  confused!' 

This  confusion  is  almost  universal.  A  series  of 
articles  on  the  economic  possibilities  for  postwar 
America,  published  in  The  Progressive,  presents  as 
many  alleged  possibilities  as  there  are  writers. 
Henry  Kaiser  (America  Can  Win  the  Peace,  May 
29)  said: 

Something-  over  halt  the  industrial  equip- 
ment which  was  moved  out  of  our  factories  to 
make  way  for  war  production  is  now  obsolete. 
Much  of  it  will  never  be  used  again.  The  sci- 
entific revolution  is  no  less  striking  than  the 
social  revolution  which  is  in  progress  through- 
out the  world  .  .  .  We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
the  greatest  productivity  which  the  world  has 
ever  known — indeed  fhere  is  evidence  that  we 
have  already  crossed  the  threshold...  It  took  a 
war  to  teach  us  the  real  capacity  of  America 
to  produce,  and  we  have  discovered  that  it  far 

exceeds  any  and  all  of  the  estimates J 

have  ventured  to  say  before,  and  I  say  it 
again,  that  the  Fifth  Freedom  should  be  the 
freedom  to  produce.' 

PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  UNLIMITED 

No  one  can  or  does  doubt  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, augmented  as  it  has  been  by  the  necessities 
of  production  for  war.  The  thing  we  now  lack  is 
the  'freedom  to  consume'  what  we  have  and  can 
produce. 

Mr.  Kaiser  says  further: 

/  cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  a  de- 
pression, even  of  short  duration,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  war.  This  conflict  has  been  a 
ruthless  and  brutal  teacher,  but  it  has  taught 
us  many  things  we  needed  to  know.     It  has 
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proven  that  the  productive  capacity  of  Amer- 
ica exceeds  any  and  all  prewar  estimates.  We 
know  how  to  do  it,  because  we  have  done  it. 

If  we  fail  to  reconvert,  to  expand,  and  to  de- 
velop, without  laying  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment upon  our  people  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 
It  will  be  because  we  lack  the  courage  to  do 
the  things  that  need  to  be  done  now  and  every 
day  until  the  peacetime  economy  is  restored. 
.  .  .  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  major  concern  of 
responsible  men  to  deal  realistically  and  im- 
mediately with  the  task  of  making  employ- 
ment possible  for  all  who  have  the  will  to 
work.  .  .  .  It  is  my  considered  belief  that,  next 
to  victory  in  war,  the  greatest  problem  which 
America  faces  is  that  of  organizing  production 
for  full  employment.  As  the  colossal  war  ma- 
chine which  we  have  created  rolls  on  toward 

victory,  scarcity  gives  way  to  abundance 

The  menace  of  unemployment  is  again  at 
hand.  .  .  .  Where  will  the  money  come  from 
to  guicken  the  production,  sales,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  which  will  help  us  restore 
the  economic  values  of  our  society? 

Nowhere  does  Mr.  Kaiser  state  what  are  the 
'things  that  need  to  be  done,  now  and  every  day  un- 
til the  peacetime  economy  is  restored.'  Nor  does 
he  tell  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  which 
'will  help  us  restore  the  economic  values  of  our  so- 
ciety.' If  we  have  the  abundance,  why  let  'eco- 
nomic values'  interfere  with  its  distribution  and 
use?  Why  not  apply  to  these  the  scientific  meth- 
ods that  have  made  production  of  the  abundance 
possible? 

Walter  Reuther,  Vice  President  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  (CIO)  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Peace  Production  Board.  He  says:  (Pro- 
gressive, June  19). 

The  Peace  Production  Board  should  be  com- 
posed of  Government,  management,  labor, 
farmers,  and  consumers.  With  authority  to 
plan,  organize  and  direct  the  conversion  of  our 
war  economy  to  peace  production  so  as  to 
achieve  full  and  continuous  employment,  its 
activities  should  cover  both  the  fields  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

Reuther  recommends  the  yardstick  operation  of 
government  owned  plants  to  check  monopolies; 
leasing  of  government  owned  machinery  and  facili- 
ties to  private  industry  with  guarantees  that  'will 
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protect  fhe  interests  of  Government,  labor,  and  the 
consumer;'  and  special  provisions  to  'rehabilitate 
and  protect  small  business  during  the  conversion 
period.' 

These  are  all  generalities,  with  no  specific  meth- 
ods indicated.  He  doesn't  say,  for  instance,  how 
Government  is  going  to  protect  small  businesses 
that  are  now  struggling  for  survival,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  planning,  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  set  up  many  thousands  of  returning  vet- 
erans in  small  businesses  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Reuther  becomes  a  little  more  specific  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  He  would  have  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Commission  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  achieve  a  more  balanced  national  diet  by 
shifting  emphasis  to  the  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, vegetables  and  fruits.  He  would  move  fami- 
lies from  sub-marginal  to  highly  productive  land, 
encourage  cooperative  marketing,  and  strengthen 
family  farm  units  to  compete  with  large  scale 
mechanized  agriculture.  'Working  farmers  must  be 
granted  greater  eguity  in  our  postwar  economy.'  In 
other  words,  he  would  have  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  condemned  to  constant  toil  and  struggle 
trying  to  eke  out  a  living  by  the  hand-tool  methods 
of  fascist  Europe  and  Japan,  side  by  side  with  oth- 
ers operating  on  the  latest,  most  efficient  American 
scale;  and  he  actually  expects  to  achieve  a  state  of 
'eguity'  among  them.    Ye  gods! 

PATENTS  MEAN  PRIVILEGE 

'The  Government,'  says  Mr.  Reuther,  'should  also 
create  a  central  research  clearing  house  to  insure 
that  patents  and  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
are  universally  employed  for  the  public  welfare  in- 
stead of  being  restricted  to  enrich  and  strengthen 
monopolies.'  This  is  naive,  to  say  the  least.  The 
purpose  of  issuing  a  patent  is  to  protect  the  owner 
in  his  exploitation  of  it.  When  research  is  carried 
on  and  controlled  by  private  enterprise,  what  in- 
centive is  going  to  compel  it  to  relinguish  its  patents 
to  a  pool  for  the  public  good?  Under  the  compul- 
sion of  war  necessity  many  patents  for  war  eguip- 
ment  have  been  so  pooled,  but  these  were  largely 
foreign  patents  preempted  by  the  Government.  It 
is  childish  to  expect  any  such  procedure  with  con- 
sumer goods  patents  under  the  Price  System. 

Mr.  Reuther  calls  for  'organization  of  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  on  designing,  construction  and  ma- 
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ALLOYS  IMPROVE  NAVY  SEARCHLIGHT 

NEW  YORK,  July  1. — An  alloy  of  cobalt,  chromium  and 
tungsten,  called  Stellite  No.  6,  and  a  nickel-base  alloy  have 
replaced  silver  as  reflectors  in  a  new  navy  searchlight,  ac- 
cording to  Metal  and  Alloys,  magazine  of  the  metal  indus- 
try. The  searchlight  can  throw  a  beam  23  miles  from  the 
ship  and  is  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  from  salt  spray, 
air,  powder  and  sulphur  fumes.  It  is  nonshattering  during 
gunfire  and  resists  oxidation  at  high  temperature,  the  mag- 
azine states. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

"FOSTERITE" 

Newest  plastic  to  be  formulated  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  ....  is  Fosterite,  a 
tough,  moisture-proof  material.  Exclusive  wartime  use  is 
the  coating  of  parts  used  in  radar  and  communications 
equipment  for  the  armed  forces.  Formula,  precise  physical 
characteristics,  and  range  of  uses  (war  or  postwar)  are  all 
"restricted  information." 

Because  the  material  flows  like  water  in  its  initial,  un- 
fused  state,  it  is  reported  to  flood  completely  "every  open- 
ing or  recess"  in  a  coil,  transformer,  or  other  component. 
Since  it  requires  no  liquid  solvent  to  make,  it  fuses  into  an 
impenetrable  solid  when  heated  ....  Coatings  of  the  mate- 
rial are  said  to  be  unaffected  by  subzero  cold,  tropical  heat, 
or  intense  vibration. — Business  Week. 

NEW  ALUMINUM  ALLOY  EQUALS  STEEL 
STRENGTH 

PITTSBURGH,  June  22.—  (AP)— The  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  today  said  a  new  aluminum  alloy,  devel- 
oped after  18  years  of  research  and  having  twice  the  com- 
pressive yield  strength  of  common  structural  steel,  now  is 
being  produced  for  at  least  eight  airplane  manufacturers. 

The  new  alloy,  called  "75S,"  was  described  by  Dr.  Francis 
C.  Frary,  Alcoa  research  director,  as  90  percent  aluminum 
with  magnesium  and  zinc  the  alloying  elements. 

"The  new  alloy,  in  Alclad  sheet  form,  such  as  would  be 
employed  for  the  'skin'  of  planes,  has  a  compressive  yield 
strength  of  67,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,"  Dr.  Frary 
said.  "This  is  approximately  double  that  of  ordinary  struc- 
tural steel  and  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Alclad 
'23S-T,'  the  alloy  now  commonly  used  in  aircraft  construc- 
tion." 


CORRECTION 

In  our  August  issue,  page  17,  last  paragraph,  line  8,  the 
word  'Technocracy'  should  be  'Technology.' — Ed. 
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INEXPENSIVE  BLOOD  BANKS  BY  USE  OF 
PLASTIC 

A  method  by  which  small  hospitals  can  easily  build  their 
own  blood  plasma  banks  without  expensive  and  elaborate 
equipment  was  reported  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion by  Dr.  Charles  Stanley  White  and  Dr.  Jacob  Weinstein, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Separation  of  the  blood  from  the  plasma,  they  find,  can 
be  accomplished  by  mixing  the  blood,  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  donor,  with  methyl  cellulose.  This  plastic  causes  the 
red  blood  cells  to  pile  up  in  rouleaux — like  stacks  of  coins — 
and  therefore  settle  out  of  the  plasma  faster.  In  24  hours 
plasma  equivalent  to  almost  half  the  total  blood  volume 
can  be  siphoned  off  and  used  at  once  safely.  The  plasma 
may  be  stored  for  a  year  at  room  temperature  and  still  be 
safe  to  use. — Science  News  Letter,  July  1,  1944. 

POTATO  PLASTICS 

Farm  wastes  and  their  potential  uses  in  industry  is  a 
subject  which  has  come  rapidly  to  the  foreground,  forming 
a  basis  for  considerable  research  and  study.  The  installa- 
tion of  three  white-potato  starch  plants  producing  approxi- 
mately 13  million  pounds  of  starch  from  cull  potatoes  an- 
nually, and  the  operation  of  t  e  n  vegetable  dehydrating 
plants  in  southern  Idaho,  have  together  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  immense  tonnages  of  waste  material,  thereby 
making  the  consideration  of  waste  disposal  a  timely  topic 
for  chemurgic  research. 

Preliminary  investigations  demonstrated  that  the  resi- 
due remaining  from  the  potato  starch  making  operation  in 
its  natural  form,  if  properly  handled,  would  plasticize  when 
subjected  to  heat  and  pressure.  The  plastic  so  produced 
was  limited  as  to  flow  and  water  characteristics. 

Research  chemists  at  the  College  of  Idaho  went  to  work 
for  the  Committee  on  the  problem  of  improving  these  char- 
acteristics. Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  molding  powder  and  plastic  articles  which 
are  now  produced.  Tests  show  moisture  absorption  within 
limits  suitable  for  many  commercial  uses,  and  flow  charac- 
teristics are  suitable  for  the  molding  of  many  articles. 
Shrinkage  can  be  controlled  and  appears  to  be  within  ac- 
ceptable limits.  Metal  inserts  cast  into  the  plastic  remain 
firmly  imbedded  and  withstand  the  usual  tests  for  this  use. 

Belt  pulleys  of  the  "V"  groove  type  have  been  made  from 
the  potato  pulp,  and  also  with  sweet  clover  fiber  added. 
These  pulleys  are  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  driving  fans, 
air  compressors,  and  so  on.  Sample  license  plates  have  been 
made  from  the  potato  plastic  and  submitted  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  as  a  possible  substitute  for  metal  license  plates. — 
Ralph  E.  Gale,  in  The  Chemurgic  Digest. 
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EXCESS  BAGGAGE 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

terials  to  assure  full  use  of  advance  technology  in 
our  housing  program/  but,  like  others  who  are  so 
concerned  about  keeping  people  working,  he 
stresses  the  need  for  low-cost  housing.  They  all 
recognize  and  admit,  at  least  tacitly,  that  private 
enterprise  will  not  be  able  to  provide  anything 
more  than  'low-cost'  housing  for  its  employes. 

To  the  Four  Freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  Mr. 
Reuther  also  would  add  a  Fifth  Freedom,  the  free- 
dom from  'fear  of  abundance.'    He  says: 

The  success  of  our  war  effort  against  fas- 
cist militarism  has  demonstrated  that,  working 
as  a  united  people,  under  democratic  govern- 
ment controls,  we  can  produce  abundantly  to 
defend  our  land  against  aggression.  .  .  . 

Americans  whose  brawn,  blood  and  brains 
have  made  this  achievement  possible  are  not 
forgetting  this  fact.  They  are  determined  to 
wage  a  successful  postwar  battle  against  un- 
employment and  insecurity.  We  must  act  now 
and  organize  now  to  free  ourselves  from  fear 
of  abundance,  so  that  the  desire  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  for  full  production  and 
full  employment  in  the  postwar  period  can  be 
democratically  fulfilled. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  neither  brawn  nor  blood  has 
had  much  part  in  our  abundant  war  production. 
Brawn  has  been  supplanted  almost  entirely  by  tech- 
nology; and  while  our  finest  young  men  have  been 
spilling  their  blood  on  foreign  fields  they  have  not 
been  engaged  in  production.  Theirs  has  been  the 
part  of  destroying  what  others  have  produced.  On 
the  home  front  the  new  technological  abundance 
has  been  achieved  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  THE 
MILLIONS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES.  WE  CAN  WITHDRAW  TEN  OR  TWELVE 
MILLIONS  OF  OUR  ABLEST  YOUNG  WORKERS 
AND  STILL  PRODUCE  AN  ABUNDANCE! 

NO  REASON  TO  FEAR  ABUNDANCE 

The  only  element  that  has  any  reason  to  fear 
postwar  abundance  is  the  big  private  enterprisers 
who  see  their  profits  doomed  to  evaporate  as  the 
inevitable  surpluses  begin  to  pile  up.  Therefore 
they  are  engaging  in  an  advertising  program  of 
unprecedented  magnitude,  not  to  advertise  their 
wares  but  to  try  to  keep  Mr.  Average  American 
sold  on  the  idea  that  we  cannot  operate  without 


private  enterprise.  So  far,  Mr.  Average  American 
is  apparently  swallowing  it  all,  hook,  line  and 
sinker;  but  when  he  reads  of  eggs  being  sold  at 
five  cents  a  case  for  stock  food  while  he  is  still  pay- 
ing fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  them  for  his  own  table, 
surely  he  will  not  for  long  remain  blind  to  the  im- 
plications underlying  the  event.  He  is  certainly  not 
'afraid'  of  all  those  millions  of  eggs.  Take  away 
the  political  and  financial  interference  and  he  would 
soon  dispose  of  them  in  a  very  natural  way;  and 
the  coming  generation  would  be  a  finer,  healthier 
lot  of  individuals  than  they  can  be  otherwise. 

Another  article  in  the  Progressive  series  is,  'The 
Time  is  Now,'  by  Wm.  D.  Herridge,  former  Minister 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Said  Mr.  Her- 
ridge (May  15,  1944): 

If  the  machine  could  produce  in  this  colossal 
way  to  destroy  Japanese  and  German  Fas- 
cism, why  could  it  not  produce  with  egual  ef- 
ficiency to  prosper  American  Democracy?  The 
answer  was,  it  could.  The  people  asked  the 
question  and  answered  it  in  that  way.  So  they 
turned  expectantly  to  Washington.  They 
waited  to  see  the  Administration  and  Congress 
begin  upon  plans  to  build  a  postwar  world 
upon  a  new  high  level  of  security. 

The  people  of  America  have  waited  in  vain. 
More  than  two  years  have  gone  by  and  noth- 
ing has  been  done.  Congress  is  busy  upon 
plans  to  build  the  postwar  world  upon  the  pre- 
war level  of  insecurity. 

Why  is  nothing  done?  For  the  same  old 
reason  that  nothing  ever  has  been  done.  The 
bosses  of  the  system  have  one  god.  Its  name 
is  scarcity. 

Who  are  these  bosses?  They  are  the  vested 
interests,  big  business,  special  privilege,  cor- 
porate monopoly.  They  are  the  group  or 
groups  of  interlocking  groups,  which  create 
cartels,  control  finance  and  fix  prices,  wages, 
costs.  These  bosses  determine  the  nation's 
domestic  policy  and  its  foreign  policy.  They 
shape  America's  way  of  life.  They  make  the 
law.  .  .  .  What  does  it  mean  to  wait  through 
two  long,  anxious  years  and  then  to  find  your- 
self no  nearer  to  security? 

It  means  confusion  and  doubt,  anger,  some- 
times despair.  It  means  loss  of  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  in  Democracy.  When  war  came, 
the  people  of  America,  putting  aside  past  dis- 
appointments, rose  like  a  great  sea  against 
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their  enemies.  They  hoped.  Today  frustration 
has  replaced  that  hope.  .  .  .  Disunity  prevails. 
The  soldier  knows  about  this  state  of  things 
back  home  and  he  has  grown  grim  and  started 
wondering. 

Here  are  the  elements  of  crisis,  the  greatest 
in  this  country's  history.  For  now,  for  the  first 
time,  America  is  dividing  upon  the  issue  of 
economic  freedom.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
champions  of  scarcity,  organized  and  resolute. 
They  are  the  vested  interests.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  champions  of  abundance,  unor- 
ganized and  not  yet  resolute.  They  are  the 
people. 

The  sword  of  the  vested  interests  is  fascism. 
The  sword  of  the  people  is  revolution;  perhaps 
peaceful,  perhaps  bloody.  Bloody  revolution 
rises  out  of  chaos.  Disunity  and  disintegration 
are  the  stepping  stones  to  chaos. 

If  peaceful  revolution  fails,  bloody  revolu- 
tion is  sure  to  follow.  The  time  for  peaceful 
revolution  is  now. 

We  have  quoted  thus  extensively  from  Mr.  Her- 
ridge's  article  because  he  does  paint  a  reasonably 
accurate  picture  of  the  basic  situation.  It  is  when 
he  presents  his  conclusions  that  he  becomes  as  in- 
consistent as  the  rest  of  the  planners. 

THE  HAIR  OF  THE  DOG  THAT  BIT  US 

Like  the  ancient  alchemists,  Mr.  Herridge  recom- 
mends as  a  cure  some  of  'the  hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  us.'  In  other  words,  after  showing  how  Con- 
gress has  utterly  failed  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems to  date,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Congress  is  able  to  build  this  machinery. 
For  total  use  is  primarily  a  political,  not  an 
economic,  problem.  If  Congress  has  the  will 
it  will  find  a  way. 

Thus,  although  Congress  has  demonstrated,  over 
two  long  years,  that  it  not  only  lacks  the  ability  but 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  taking  any  action  to  over- 
come scarcity,  Mr.  Herridge  still  insists  that  only 
Congress  can  take  that  action,  make  that  plan,  pass 
that  law.  .  .  .  '  .Congress  must  build  and  operate 
the  machinery  which  will  equitably  distribute  all 
that  America  can  beneficially  produce.'  (Benefici- 
ally to  whom?) 

Congress  is  the  breeding  ground  of  special  priv- 
ilege.    The  people  may  elect  Congress  but  the  lob- 


byists and  pressure  groups  of  big  business  are  on 
constant  guard  to  control  its  action.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  naive  enough  to  claim  that 
the  people  nominate  the  candidates.  In  other  words. 
Congress  represents  'the  champions  of  scarcity,  or- 
ganized and  resolute.'  And,  although  the  crisis  is 
upon  us  right  now,  we  are  told  that  only  Congress 
can  solve  the  problems — a  new  Congress,  not  yet 
elected,  and  depending  upon  a  'plan'  still  nebulous 
and  unformed,  a  political  plan. 

That  the  problem  is  primarily  a  political,  not  an 
economic  one  is  belied  by  the  facts.  That  the  cham- 
pions of  abundance  are  unorganized  and  not  yet 
resolute  is  plain  prevarication.  Mr.  Herridge  com- 
pletely ignores  the  large  body  of  Technocrats,  very 
much  organized  and  very  resolute  in  their  demands 
that  Congress  enact  Technocracy's  all- American 
Program  of  Total  Conscription  of  the  men,  ma- 
chines, materiel  and  money  of  the  nation,  with  na- 
tional service  from  all  and  profits  to  none.  While 
this  Program  is  proposed  primarily  as  an  emerg- 
ency measure  for  the  quicker  winning  of  the  war,  it 
offers  also  a  design  for  the  postwar  operation  of 
the  nations  of  North  America  as  a  continental  en- 
tity so  as  to  achieve  the  abundance  that  is  thus 
possible  for  all. 

ONLY  'SUCKER  BAIT' 

Justice  Thurman  Arnold,  widely  known  as  the 
nation's  chief  trust-buster,  in  the  final  article  of  the 
Progressive's  series,  gives  a  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  international  cartels  and  warns  against 
our  becoming  involved.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  fails 
to  comprehend  that  international  cartels  are  the 
logical  ultimate  conclusion  of  Price  System  opera- 
tion. While  he  points  out  clearly  enough  that  the 
big  cartels  are  gaining  a  strangle  hold  on  business 
and  private  enterprise,  he  sees  no  way  to  overcome 
their  dire  effects  save  by  trying  to  limit  their  scope. 

Mr.  Arnold  would  have  the  laws  of  economic 
evolution  remain  static  at  the  point  most  profitable 
for  our  own  corporations,  with  a  paternalistic  con- 
cern for  a  certain  amount  of  small  business  on  the 
side — just  enough  for  'sucker  bait.'  No  matter  what 
else  may  befall,  he,  too,  thinks  the  working  man 
must  be  kept  busy  producing  goods  for  profit. 

It  seems  astonishing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
keen  perception  should  fail  to  follow  through  and 
discover  for  himself  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  main- 
tain full  employment  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
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the  production  line  reports  show  that  production 
jumps  with  the  introduction  of  newer  and  more  au- 
tomatic machines,  which  cut  down  the  labor  re- 
quirements. This  is  not  generally  spoken  of  now 
as  the  elimination  of  man-hours,  however.  It  is 
termed  an  'increase  in  labor  productivity.'  A  news 
item  in  Labor,  June  24,  says: 

Phenomenal  increases  in  labor  productivity 
during  the  war  have  wrought  a  double  benefit 
to  Uncle  Sam,  the  War  Department  reveals 
this  week.  On  the  one  hand,  output  has  risen 
to  record  heights,  and  on  the  other,  costs  to 
the  Government  have  been  amazingly  reduced. 
The  Department  cited  some  examples  of  the 
huge  financial  savings  the  workers  have  made 
for  Uncle  Sam  through  greater  efficiency.  .  .  . 
One  fact  overlooked  by  the  Department  is  that 
the  workers,  while  making  this  encouraging 
record,  have  not  personally  benefited.  Their 
wages  have  remained  'frozen,'  while  costs  to 
Uncle  Sam  fell  steadily  and  profits  to  the  man- 
ufacturers kept  zooming. 

This  same  tendency  will  naturally  follow  through 
into  the  postwar  era,  with  manufacturers  profiting 
by  all  the  new  developments  brought  about  under 
pressure  of  war  necessity,  while  man-hours  are  be- 
ing cut  more  drastically  than  ever,  thus  limiting 
purchasing  power.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  enough  men  to  put  in  enough  man- 
hours  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
improved  machinery.  This  will  create  a  diminish- 
ing spiral  which  can  end  only  in  chaos  unless  the 
advance  in  scientific  production  is  matched  by  an 
equal  advance  in  scientific  distribution.  The  only 
thing  certain  is  that  it  will  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  achieve  the  full  employment  which  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  our  conventional  postwar  planners. 

True,  the  planners  are  counting  on  foreign  trade 
to  take  up  the  slack  and  remove  some  of  the  so- 
called  surpluses,  scheming  thus  to  reduce  the  abun- 
dance to  maintain  domestic  prices  and  profits.  For- 
eign trade  is  expected  to  include  the  sale  of  pro- 
duction machinery  to  help  other  nations  to  become 
industrialized.  How  it  is  to  be  paid  for  by  nations 
which  have  practically  nothing  we  need,  or  what 
is  to  follow  when  they  have  been  industrialized,  are 
not  now  considered  pertinent  questions.  What  mat- 
ters it  if  we  do  show  the  other  fellow's  goose  how 
to  lay  golden  eggs,  if  we  can  make  an  immediate 
profit  on  the  process? 

— Lucy  L.  Barnes. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHEN 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of  1918-1919 
when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  economists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  organization.  In 
1930  the  group  was  first  known  as  Technocracy.  In 
1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  membership  organization.  In  1934  Howard 
Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental 
lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization.  Since  1934 
Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without  any  spectac- 
ular spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally  'held  the 
lid,  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in  1943  when  it  made 
the  tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been 
reborn  suddenly,  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHAT 

Technocracy  is  the  only  American  social  movement 
with  an  American  program  which  has  become  wide- 
spread in  America.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere. 

The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a  political 
party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowment  and 
has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members.  These 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Technocracy  are 
performed  voluntarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or 
bonuses  are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  re- 
ceives subsistence  allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sec- 
tion. 

Members  wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion  insignia 
of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic  sym- 
bol signifying  balance. 

WHERE 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technocracy  in 
almost  every  State,  and  in  addition  there  are  mem- 
bers in  Alaska,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad  to  travel  many 
miles  to  discuss  Technocracy's  Victory  Program  with 
any  interested  people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Americans. 
It  is  composed  of  American  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the 
occupations,  economic  levels,  races  and  religions,  which 
make  up  this  country.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens,  Asiatics  and  politicians  are 
not  eligible.  (By  politicans  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party). 

Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic, 
teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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Appalling  Waste 


SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  ALCAN^HIGHWAY  STORY 
REVEALS  GROSS  MISMANAGEMENT  OF  SUPPLIES 


MANY  stories  have  been  written  about  the 
Alaska  Canadian  Highway.  Now  the  story- 
comes  out,  of  the  mismanagement,  waste 
and  destruction  in  the  building  of  this  highway,  and 
of  huge  guantities  of  material  left  over. 

Here  we  give  you  the  facts,  as  presented  in  the 
press,  together  with  official  denials  and  their  later 
withdrawal. 

Dumping  and  deliberate  destruction  of  valuable 
supplies  of  all  kinds  by  U.  S.  Authorities  are  de- 
scribed by  B.  A.  McKelvie,  staff  writer  for  the  Van- 
couver Daily  Province,  and  by  others  who  have 
been  on  the  scene  and  have  actually  seen  this  de- 
struction. The  following  is  from  the  above  paper, 
datelined  Victoria,  B.  C,  July  28: 

Statement  by  Peter  H.  Schroeder,  trucking 
contractor  of  Dawson  Creek,  B.  C,  that  medical 
supplies  'sufficient  to  stock  a  drug  store  for  ten 
years'  had  been  tossed  on  one  dump  near  that 
place  on  order  of  the  U.  S.  authorities,  is  but 
additional  confirmation  of  charges  that  I  made 
in  an  article  in  the  Vancouver  Daily  Province 
July  6. 

I  was  told  at  Dawson  Creek  that  with  the 
closing  of  the  construction  camps  along  the  road 
medical  supplies  were  included  in  the  material 
being  destroyed. 

I  personally  visited  several  of  the  big  army 
dumps,  and  saw  usable  goods,  particularly 
stoves,  heaters,  furnaces  and  crockery,  thrown 
to  destruction.  I  witnessed  a  farmer  haul  a 
perfectly  good  barrel-type  heater  up  a  steep 
side  of  one  of  the  two  dumps  near  Fort  St.  John. 
I  examined  it  and  also  a  patent  hot  water  heater 
he  had  recovered.    Both  were  in  new  condition. 

From  reliable  individuals  at  Fort  St.  John, 
Dawson  Creek  and  Pouce  Coupe,  I  learned  of 
the  burning  of  600  pounds  of  sugar;  of  the  de- 
struction by  fire  on  a  dump  of  200  sleeping 
bags;  of  new  blankets  being  tossed  on  the 
flames. 

I  did  not  proceed  along  the  road  north  of  Ft. 
St.  John,  but  if  the  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty for  the  remaining  1,500  miles  to  Fairbanks 
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was  on  the  same  scale,  the  total  value  of  the 
destruction  would  exceed  that  which  an  air  raid 
could  effect  on  a  moderate  sized  city. 

That  this  appalling  waste  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Peace  River  section  is  evidenced  by 
a  letter  received  by  B.  W.  Simpson  of  New 
Westminster,  B.  C,  from  his  daughter  at  White 
Horse. 

7  was  out  to  a  camp  last  night  north  of 
White  Horse,'  she  wrote.  'I  saw  a  place 
they  called  Salvage  Post.  It  is  a  barracks 
between  two  and  three  city  blocks  long, 
packed  with  winter  clothes,  overshoes,  par- 
kas, pure  wool  blankets,  comforters,  chairs, 
office  desks  and  almost  everything  you 
could  imagine. 

'So  help  me  God,  they  stacked  them  up, 
poured  gasoline  over  them  and  set  them 
afire.  Guards  stood  around  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets so  nobody  would  get  anything. 

'Several  of  the  boys  around  here  told  me 
of  cases  where  they  buried  two  or  three 
trucks  and  tractors  in  holes  and  covered 
them  over  with  steam  shovels.' 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Gretchen  Steeves,  member  of 
the  B.  C.  Legislature,  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  Alaska  road.  She  tells  of  being  at- 
tracted by  the  smell  of  burning  rubber.  She  in- 
vestigated and  discovered  a  big  pile  of  auto- 
mobile tires  being  burned  on  an  army  dump. 

CRIMINAL  WASTE 

An  official  of  the  provincial  government  in 
the  Peace  River  area  told  me  that  he  had  been 
trucking  on  the  road.  He  said  that  the  waste 
was  'criminal.'  He  said  he  had  seen  automo- 
bile truck  doors  laid  out  on  the  ground  and  a 
tractor  run  over  them. 

Men  who  had  to  carry  on  the  work  of  de- 
struction did  not  like  it.  He  related  how  a  Ca- 
nadian trucker  met  a  U.  S.  driver  with  a  similar 
but  newer  model  of  the  same  make  of  truck. 
They  fell  to  talking. 

'It's  too  bad,'  said  the  American,  'that  this 
truck  has  got  to  be  junked.  She  has  a  good 
engine.' 

T  wish  I  had  it.    Mine's  kind  of  conkey.' 
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'You  want  it?  Well,  just  drive  in  behind 
those  trees.' 

Both  trucks  were  hidden  from  view,  and  the 
drivers  went  to  work  and  transferred  the  good 
engine  into  the  Canadian's  truck,  replacing  it 
with  the  older  one. 

I  visited  the  home  of  a  minister.  He  told  me 
of  protests  made  by  men  employed  in  taking 
stuff  to  the  dumps,  and  of  men  who  had  guit 
their  jobs,  appalled  by  the  waste  about  them. 
'One  man  told  me,'  the  minister  said,  'that  he 
was  a  plumber.  He  was  hired  at  Seattle  to  go 
North  at  $1.75  per  hour.  He  went  to  White 
Horse  and  hung  about  for  weeks  doing  nothing. 
When  he  complained  that  although  a  good  me- 
chanic he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  a  single 
thing  connected  with  his  trade,  he  was  ordered 
to  Watson  Lake.'  After  hanging  around  idle 
for  several  months,  doing  nothing  more  useful 
than  digging  ditches,  'He  came  to  see  me,' 
added  the  minister,  'saying  that  he  was  guit- 
ting,  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not  earn  the  $1.75 
per  hour  he  was  being  paid.' 

EVERYONE  KNOWS  IT 

These  are  not  isolated  stories.  Nearly  every- 
one encountered  in  the  Peace  River  district  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  road  has  similar  tales 
to  tell. 

The  action  of  the  army  in  destroying 
usable  merchandise  is  having  a  decidedly 
bad  effect  on  Canadian  morale. 

'Is  this  what  we  buy  Victory  Bonds  for?' 
is  a  common  question.  'Is  our  own  money 
being  misused  as  the  American  money  is 
being  wasted  here?' 

A  columnist,  Billy  Beaver,  writing  in  the 
Peace  River  Block  News,  summed  up  the 
general  feeling  when  he  demanded: 

"Why  is  there  destruction  of  good  mate- 
rial by  fire  permitted,  when  for  the  past 
three  years  it  has  been  drummed  into  Cana- 
dians by  means  of  hundreds  of  tons  of 
printed  matter  sent  all  over  the  country 
pressing  the  gift  of  salvage  in  the  form  of 
iron,  steel,  rubber,  paper  and  other  materi- 
als to  help  win  the  war?' 

A  carpenter  foreman  who  has  been  stationed  at 
White  Horse  for  the  past  year,  employed  on  the 
Canol  Project,  stated  the  following  to  the  editor  of 
The  Northwest  Technocrat: 

Enough  materials  of  all  sorts  have  been  taken 
into  Canada  to  do  two  jobs.  No  care  is  given 
it:  it  is  left  to  lie  about  exposed  to  the  elements. 

Four  different  elements  have  been  involved 
in  this  construction:  engineers,  contractors,  Ar- 
my and  United  States  Engineering  Department, 
or  U  S  E  D. 
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At  the  outset  each  construction  company 
shipped  in  its  own  stocks  of  supplies  and  es- 
tablished guard  over  them.  If  one  needed  a 
particular  part  and  tried  to  buy  or  borrow  from 
another  they  could  not  do  so  because  of  the 
fear  of  future  shortages.  So  they  all  on  occa- 
sion took  to  stealing  from  each  other.  Later 
when  the  USED  took  over  control  all  the  mate- 
rials were  pooled  and  allocated  as  needed. 
Many  things  ordered  from  the  States  never  ar- 
rived. Figuring  that  all  goods  were  govern- 
ment property  the  men  helped  themselves  to 
the  materials  en  route. 

MILLIONS  OF  VALVES 

After  the  new  oil  refinery  at  White  Horse  was 
completed  there  were  enough  valves  of  all  sorts 
left  over — new  valves  in  sizes  ranging  from  Vz 
inch  to  14  inches- — millions  of  valves — to  cover 
a  platform  50  by  200  feet,  solid.  They  were 
simply  stacked  and  covered  with  tarpaulins. 
So  far  as  the  company  is  concerned  they  are 
waste  products,  but  no  one  else  can  use  them. 

Stored  at  the  Dowell  Construction  Co.  White 
Horse  yard  is  a  steel  rock  crusher  plant,  with 
hoppers  and  bins  of  steel, — a  portable  outfit 
complete.  This  was  never  installed  but  lay  un- 
assembled for  over  a  year,  without  protection 
of  any  sort.  It  was  still  there  on  July  15  when 
I  left. 

90  percent  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact 
there  is  no  bottom  to  the  barrel  they  are 
scooping  the  dough  out  of.  No  matter  what 
happens  they  are  still  getting  ten  percent  on 
the  deal.  That  is  the  psychology  behind  the 
whole  thing.  The  Government  was  paying 
all  bills  so  there  was  no  consideration  as  to 
whether  is  was  being  done  efficiently,  or 
whether  we  could  afford  to  have  it  that  way. 

The  construction  companies  simply  got  all 
they  could  grab  and  shipped  it  into  Canada. 
There  was  no  plan  to  it. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  creosoted,  6  foot  4Jay 
6  inch  timbers  are  stacked  in  piles  that  cover 
an  acre  of  ground  20  feet  high.  What  for?  No- 
body knows. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Government  rented  a 
large  road  dirt-moving  machine.  This  was 
shipped  in  to  the  Dowell  yards,  where  it  has 
lain  unused  ever  since.  In  the  same  yard  ap- 
proximately 500  100-pound  cans  of  carbide  are 
lying  exposed  where  they  are  bound  to  rust 
through  and  be  ruined.    The  metal  is  very  thin. 

Many  tons  of  steel,  prefabricated  for  the 
building  of  a  large  number  of  bridges  to  re- 
place wooden  bridges  on  the  Alaska  High- 
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way,  now  lie  in  the  yards  of  the  Bates  and 
Rogers  Construction  Co.  at  White  Horse. 
Contracts  for  all  but  one  of  these  bridges 
have  been  cancelled.  The  steel  companies 
have  already  made  their  profit  on  them, 
however.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  bridges 
will  ever  be  built. 

Just  outside  of  White  Horse  stacks  and  stacks 
of  government  stores  and  provisions  lie  exposed 
to  the  elements  without  protection  of  any  sort. 
We  burned  up  huge  piles  of  good  lumber. 
The  whole  point  is  the  profit  motive:  the  more 
the  cost  the  greater  the  profit.    No  matter  what 
happens,  the  companies  are  still  getting  their 
10  percent  on  the  deal. 
So  far  we  have  given  you  facts  as  stated  by 
those  who  have  actually  been  on  the  scene.     Natu- 
rally there  have  been  also  both  denials  and  ex- 
cuses.    Denials  were  made  specifically  by  Colonel 
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Frederick  Strong,  Jr.,  officer  commanding  the  North- 
west Service  Command,  U.  S.  Army,  who  stated 
that  they  'were  not  true';  also  by  Maj.-Gen.  W.  W. 
Foster,  Special  Commissioner  for  Northwest  Defense 
Projects,  who  said,  according  to  the  Nelson  News, 
'If  the  U.  S.  no  longer  has  any  use  for  immovable 
equipment  and  property  it  reverts  to  the  Dominion 
government.  Within  one  year  after  the  war,  all  U. 
S.  immovable  equipment  goes  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  movable  equipment,  the 
material  is  sold  to  the  Dominion  Government  which, 
in  turn,  is  making  it  available  to  Canadian  con- 
tractors for  use  in  the  Northwest  defense  projects.' 

The  excuse  for  the  destruction  is  that  this  mate- 
rial is  brought  into  Canada  by  the  U.  S.  on  agree- 
ment with  Canada  and  it  cannot  be  sold  because 
no  duty  has  been  paid  on  it.  'It  must  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  or  destroyed,'  according  to  the 
Province. 

Thus  it  becomes  very  plain  that  the  same  funda- 
mental causes  underlie  both  the  overabundance 
of  supplies  and  their  consequent  destruction, — fi- 
nancial considerations  and  lack  of  efficient,  over- 
all planning.  These  are  allowed,  all  along  the  line, 
to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort. 
Technocracy  does  not  condemn  any  individual  or 
group  for  the  above  conditions.  We  point  no  mor- 
als. We  merely  state  the  facts  and  the  only  possi- 
ble conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them:  namely, 
that  the  only  way  such  conditions  can  be  overcome 
is  by  the  adoption  of  Total  Conscription. 

A  certain  story  going  the  rounds,  told  by  Arch 
Ward  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  serves  to  make  clear 
the  point  of  the  above  situation: 

Three  salesmen  were  eating  dinner  in  a 
Washington  hotel.  The  bill  was  $30  and  all 
reached  for  the  check.  The  first  fellow  said 
his  firm  was  in  the  50  percent  bracket,  do- 
ing war  work,  and  that  the  bill  actually 
would  cost  him  only  $15.  The  second  man 
said,  'Let  me  pay  it.  We're  in  the  80  per- 
cent bracket  and  it  will  cost  me  only  $6.' 
The  third  one  said,  'I'll  pay  the  check.  My 
firm  is  working  on  a  cost-plus  basis  and 
we'll  make  $3  on  the  meal.' 

—A.  D.  Cook. 


CREDIT  FOR  COVER  PICTURE 

The  picture  of  the  Sikorsky  helicopter,  on  our  August 
issue,  made  by  the  AAF  Materiel  Command,  was  sup- 
plied to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fairchild  En- 
gine and  Airplane  Corporation. 
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MUCH  ado  has  been  made  over  the  Govern- 
ment's paternalistic  concern  for  private  en- 
terprise's stake  in  the  building  business  in 
the  postwar.  With  almost  tender  reassurance  the 
Government  has  promised  that  all  of  the  new  war- 
housing  in  and  around  Seattle,  and  elsewhere,  will 
be  razed  to  the  ground  within  two  years  after  the 
was  is  over.  Everything  that  threatens  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  a  'normal'  building  development 
will,  we  are  told,  be  completely  destroyed. 

The  reason  given  for  this  is  the  claim  that  the 
new  war  housing  is  not  really  fit  for  humans  to 
live  in. 

But  let's  contrast  these  newer  developments  (See 
The  Northwest  Technocrat  for  June)  with  some  of 
the  present  buildings  in  Seattle — buildings  that  are 
being  carefully  preserved  for  postwar  use. 

Below  and  in  the  next  column  are  shown  the  side 
and  rear  views  of  the  same  building.  But  pictures 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  filth  and  dilapidation  of  the 
structure  as  it  really  appears. 


This  Price  System  relic  is  undergoing1  a  'face-lifting" 
with  'ersatz'  brick. 

These  pictures  show  one  of  these  relics  under- 
going renovation.  That  is,  the  outside  is  being  ren- 
ovated by  the  application  of  a  false  front.  A  cov- 
ering of  'ersatz'  brick  is  so  cleverly  applied  that  it 
really  fools  the  passerby  into  thinking  that  here  is 
a  nice  new  brick  apartment  house  going  up, — until 
he  investigates  the  back  of  the  premises.  The  pic- 
tures are  clear  but  they  cannot  show  the  filthy,  di- 
lapidated fire-trap  of  a  structure  as  it  really  is. 
Eventually  the  side  will  be  covered  also,  we  were 
told. 

This  job  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem building  methods  that  make  profit  the  first  and 
most  important  consideration. 

One  wonders  how  such  premises  can  pass  fire  inspection. 

— Techphotos  by  M.  Barnes. 
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YES  or  NO 


MEN 


Shall  America  continue  to  conscript  them  to  fight  fascism 
abroad,  and  to  toil  at  frozen  wages,  for  private  entrepreneurs 
at  home — but  continue  to  tolerate  the  amassing  of  huge  war 
profits  by  their  employers,  the  dictators  of  this  so-called  sac- 
rosanct system  of  'free'  enterprise? 

MATERIALS 

Shall  America,  in  war  or  in  peace,  continue  to  tolerate  their 
uncoordinated,  inefficient,  wasteful  handling  and  distribution, 
by  the  tycoons  of  big  business? 

MACHINES 

Shall  America  continue  to  tolerate  the  control  and  operation 
of  the  tremendous  productive  facilities  of  this  country  and 
this  continent — by  and  for  the  particular  advantage  and  en- 
richment of  a  small  minority,  thus  restricting  the  potential 
flow  of  America's  abundance  to  the  majority  of  America's 
citizens? 

MONEY 

Shall  America  permit  the  national  debt  to  grow  till  its  carry- 
ing and  amortization  charges  shall  EAT  AWAY  MOST  OF 
the  national  income? 

Answer  YES,  America,  and  invite  national  and  continental  disas- 
ter and  probable  chaos  at  war's  end. 

Answer  NO,  and  by  installed  TOTAL  conscription  of  Men,  Ma- 
chines, Materiel  and  Money,  assure,  for  all  Americans,  peace, 
security  and  abundance. 

— N.  J.  B. 

(Section  Stamp) 


